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A  SYLVAN  QUEEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  COOL  RETREAT. 


TTOW  hot  it  was !  one  of  the  hottest  days 
-"■  there  had  been  all  summer.  It  had  been 
churning  morning,  too  ;  somehow  it  always 
was  hotter  than  usual  when  there  was  butter  to 
churn ;  and  Madge  had  been  up  at  five  o'clock, 
so  as  to  get  it  all  well  over  and  out  of  the  way 
before  breakfast.  A  pretty  piece  of  work  it  had 
been,  too ;  for,  if  she  had  churned  ten  minutes, 
she  had  churned  an  hour  before  the  butter 
would  so  much  as  begin  to  come.  There  it 
was,  however,  now.  Eight  pounds  and  an  odd 
ounce  or  two,  for  she  had  made  it  up  and 
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weighed  it  an  hour  ago,  and  a  pleasure  to  see  it 
too  ;  so  firm  and  sweet,  and  the  print  taken  so 
well.  One  pound  they  would  want  for  them- 
selves, and  that  would  leave  seven  pounds  for 
Mr.  Marple,  who  always  took  as  much  as  she 
could  spare,  and  would  have  taken  as  much 
more  if  she  had  had  it,  for  he  was  never  afraid 
of  serving  his  very  best  customers  with  it.  It 
was  to  be  depended  on,  summer  or  winter,  let 
the  weather  be  what  it  might ;  which  was  more 
than  Mr.  Marple  could  say  for  the  butter  from 
some  of  the  dairies  round  about. 

Madge  always  had  a  pleasant  feeling  of  com- 
placency when  the  week's  butter  had  been 
made  up,  and  the  golden  rolls  counted  and  set 
in  order  on  the  cool  clean  dairy-shelf;  and 
to-day,  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  the  ex- 
citement of  success  had  been  rather  more  than 
usual.  She  went  upstairs  in  the  afternoon, 
when  everything  was  cleared  away,  to  brush  out 
her  hair,  and  put  on  her  Sunday  gown,  ready 
for  going  down  after  tea  with  her  basket  to  the 
village.  Then  she  stirred  up  the  peat-fire,  set 
on  the  kettle,  and  took  the  pitcher  to  be  re- 
filled with  fresh  water  from  the  spring. 
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Madge  generally  lingered  a  little  when  she 
went  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring.  For,  where 
it  welled  up  from  the  turf  and  moss,  a  large 
dark  pool,  smooth  as  crystal,  spread,  shadowed 
by  a  thick  growth  of  drooping  birch  and  moun- 
tain ash,  every  leaf  of  which  was  pictured  back 
on  the  still  surface  underneath.  She  stooped 
over  the  brink  now,  and  dipped  the  brown 
earthenware  crock  into  the  pool,  and  with  her 
round  strong  arm  drew  it  up,  dripping  and 
heavy.  But  when  she  had  set  it  down  on  the 
turf  beside  her,  she  leaned  again  over  the  liquid 
mirror,  and  gazed  her  fill  at  the  face  which,  as 
the  waters  stilled  themselves,  quivered  into 
form  beneath  her  eyes. 

It  looked  even  handsomer,  reflected  from 
these  limpid  depths,  than  it  did  in  the  little 
looking-glass  at  home ;  proud  and  dark,  framed 
in  its  wealth  of  rippling  hair,  warm  with  the 
under-flush  of  young,  strong  life.  A  face  to 
conquer  with.  Madge  felt  more  and  more  sure 
of  that,  as  she  bent  forward,  scanning  it  with 
her  eyes,  as  a  knight  might  try  the  temper  of 
his  blade  before  he  rides  to  the  jousts  and  enters 
on  the  conflict  in  which  he  is  to  win  renown. 
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A  cluster  of  forget-me-nots  grew  near.  She 
reached  out  and  gathered  a  handful  of  the  blos- 
soms and  twisted  them  into  her  hair.  That 
was  better  still.  The  clear  turquoise,  like  a 
pure  foil,  set  off  the  darkness  of  the  braids, 
and  the  rich  warm  colouring  of  her  cheek 
and  brow.  She  smiled  softly  at  the  phantom 
face. 

"  When  Mr.  Pelham  comes  back  !"  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  half  impatient  sigh. 

But  Mr.  Pelham  was  there  almost  beside  her. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  her  print  dress  under 
the  trees  as  he  clambered  over  the  wall,  taking 
a  short  cut  through  the  Chase  to  the  keeper's 
cottage,  and  was  striding  towards  her  now, 
crunching  down  the  bracken  and  brushwood 
beneath  his  feet. 

Madge  turned  at  the  sound,  and  then  started 
to  her  feet.  The  instinct  of  caste,  stronger 
even  than  that  of  coquetry  itself,  subdued  her 
for  the  moment.  The  flowers  fell  from  her 
hair,  and  floated  off,  a  little  blue  argosy,  upon 
the  pool.  She  seized  the  pitcher  and  made  as 
though  she  were  going  home.  But  the  young 
Squire    stepped    lightly  forward,   with    a   gayy 
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beseeching   smile,    and    hand    outstretched    to 
stay  her. 

"  What  a  little  paradise  this  green  nook  is  !" 
vhe  said,  looking  carelessly  around  him.  lt  And 
-here  is  Eve  by  the  fountain,  too.  Will  she  be 
rny  cup-bearer,  and  let  me  drink  from  that 
brown  jug,  for  I  am  dying  with  thirst '?  The 
sun  is  blazing  like  an  oven  out  on  the  moor 
there,  and  I  have  walked  all  the  way  from  the 
Priory  House." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir/'  said  Madge,  whose  self- 
possession  was  rapidly  returning  beneath  the 
young  Squire's  admiring  gaze.  And  with  eyes 
becomingly  down-dropped,  and  both  her  shapely 
arms  upraised,  she  held  the  jug  towards  him 
while  he  stooped  his  head  and  took  a  long,  deep 
draught. 

"  That  is  delicious,"  he  said,  as  he  dashed  the 
drops  from  his  moustache ;  "  better  than  the 
best  champagne  cup  I  ever  drank.  Upon  my 
word,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  cold  water 
could  be  so  good.  Or  is  it  taking  it  from  your 
hands  that  turns  it  into  a  luxury  ?" 

Eyes  and  lips  were  smiling  still  as  he  looked 
over  the  brown  jug  that  Madge  still  held  up- 
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raised  between  them,  and  caught  the  answering 
smile  which  brightened  over  her  sunburnt  face. 
The  gay  compliment  had  been  to  the  full  as 
delicious  to  her  as  the  cool  draught  to  his 
thirsty  lips.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  at  ease 
with  him,  at  home  with  the  sense  of  the  sway 
in  which  her  beauty  held  him. 

"There  isn't  a  spring  anywhere  round  that 
is  to  equal  this  of  ours  for  being  fresh  and 
sweet.  Everybody  owns  to  that/'  she  said, 
with  just  a  little  backward  poise  of  her  head. 

"Nor  a  face  to  equal  this,"  murmured  the 
young  Squire,  in  a  tone  which  sent  a  sudden 
crimson  to  the  girl's  cheek,  and  made  her  carry 
her  head  with  a  yet  more  careless  pride. 

She  turned  aside  to  hide  the  conscious  colour, 
the  flush  more  of  victory  than  of  pleasure,  which? 
she  felt  mantling  on  her  cheeks.  Her  eye- 
caught  the  blue  forget-me-nots  that  had  fallen 
from  her  hair,  and  were  floating  now  among 
the  reeds  on  the  edge  of  the  pool.  She  stooped 
to  pick  them  up. 

But  Mr.  Pelham  was  beforehand  with  her. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said.  And,  leaning  past  her. 
he  swept  up  the  flowers  with  his  ringed  hand, 
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and  shook  from  them  a  shower  of  sparkling 
drops. 

"  You  will  put  them  in  your  hair  again, 
won't  you?"  he  said,  as  he  dried  them 
carefully.  "  Or  let  me  do  it  for  you.  The 
face  is  its  own  forget-me-not,  but  that  gipsy 
coronet  seems  asking  for  just  this  touch 
of  colour  to  set  it  off.  There!  that  is 
perfectness  itself,"  he  added.  For  Madge, 
abashed  and  laughing,  half  pleased  and  half 
displeased  at  the  young  man's  freedom,  had 
nevertheless  submitted  her  dark  tresses  to  his 
will,  and  stood  now,  proud  beneath  his  gaze, 
just  drooping  a  little  from  her  saucy  stateliness, 
and  conscious  of  a  subtle  tremor  which  the 
touch  of  his  hands  had  left,  as  they  lingeringly 
adjusted  the  blossoms  in  the  dusky  braids. 

"  Look  down  into  the  pool  now,  and  tell  me 
if  I  have  put  them  in  to  please  you." 

He  urged  her  a  little  forward,  with  a  gay, 
insistent  hand.  Madge  yielded  to  its  pressure, 
and  stooped,  and  glowed  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight  before  her.  That  pictured  face  upon  the 
wall  at  the  Priory  seemed  even  less  beautiful, 
as  she  recalled  it  now,  than  the  dark  witchery 
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of  this.  Not  Mr.  Pelham  himself,  she  felt  sure, 
could  help  being  takeu  with  it.  His  face,  too, 
was  there,  peering  over  her  shoulder,  clear-cut 
and  debonair,  the  blue  eyes,  with  a  touch  of 
careless  softness  in  them,  turned  admiringly  on 
hers.  What  a  fine-looking  pair  they  were,  and 
how  well  they  set  each  other  off,  the  dark 
against  the  sunny  hair,  the  light  against  the 
dark ! 

Their  eyes  met  in  the  liquid  mirror,  and 
Madge  turned  hers  away.  The  same  thought 
was  in  the  mind  of  both,  and  each  knew  it,  too. 
The  low-born  wife  of  the  Squire  !  Why  not 
this  for  them  ? 

"  I  was  right/'  whispered  Pelham,  bending  his 
head  a  little  nearer  yet,  as  they  stood  together, 
gazing  down.  "  That  face  is  perfectness  itself. 
But  tell  me,  now,  on  your  honour,"  he  added,  in 
a  laughing  tone,  "  don't  you  think  the  other  one 
is  fairly  passable  as  well  V 

"  It  is  very  like  the  picture  at  the  Priory,  sir," 
said  Madge,  steadying  her  voice  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  trying  with  all  her  might  to  still  that 
rebellious  thumping  of  her  heart. 

"  My   mother's,   you   mean  ?"    he   answered. 
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Yes,  they  say  I  am  like  her;  and  she  was 
good-looking  enough  to  turn  my  father's  head. 
You  wouldn't  think  it,  would  you,  to  see  him 
now,  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  be  moved 
in  that  way?  But  he  had  his  turn  of  being 
young  once,  I  suppose,  like  the  rest  of  us.  He 
was  proud  of  her.  too.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  as  proud  of  a  wife  of  mine,  supposing  I 
were  to  pick  up  one  as  handsome  as  his 
own." 

The  words  came  carelessly,  born  of  the  mo- 
mentary thought  which  had  just  glanced  across 
his  mind.  It  might  be  the  subtle  interaction  of 
his  companion's  consciousness  upon  his  own, 
that  had  flashed  before  his  eye  the  twin  vision 
of  her  constant  dream  ;  but  certainly  it  occurred 
to  him  just  then  what  an  admirable  mistress 
of  the  Priory  this  fine  young  creature  would 
make,  with  her  gipsy-like  stateliness  and  pride 
of  bearing,  and  the  dark  splendour  of  her  eyes 
and  hair.  It  might  realty  be  not  amiss  to  con- 
sider as  a  permanence  what  he  had  meant  only 
for  a  passing  flirtation. 

Madge  waited  for  a  moment,  till  she  could 
draw  her  breath  more  quietly. 
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"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  lady  as  hand- 
some as  that  picture,  sir." 

"You  think  not?"  he  returned,  caressing  his 
silky  moustache.  "I  might  have  thought  so 
once  myself."  He  smiled  lightly  in  her  face, 
and  drew  her  a  little  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  face 
again  the  reflection  in  the  pool.  "  One  would 
not  have  so  far  to  seek.  It  is  only  knowing 
where  to  look/'  he  murmured,  turning  his  eyes 
upon  her,  and  speaking  in  the  same  honeyed 
undertone  that  he  had  used  before. 

Madge  freed  her  hand,  and  drew  back,  startled 
a  littfe  by  the  young  Squire's  manner,  and  flush- 
ing with  abashed  surprise,  till  her  clear,  tanned 
face  and  throat,  and  even  her  firm  round  arms, 
glowed  beneath  his  gaze.  His  look,  his  voice,, 
the  soft  closing  of  his  fingers  on  her  hand,  filled 
her  with  a  tumult  of  exultant  hope,  yet  woke 
her,  too,  into  the  wide-eyed  watchfulness  of 
maiden  pride.  Clearly,  Mr.  Pelham  had  passed 
the  stage  of  mere  admiration,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  woo  her  now  in  a  fashion  bolder  and 
more  direct  than  ever  her  rustic  lovers  had 
ventured  on. 
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With  a  curious  inconsequence,  the  actual 
love-making  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
have  to  precede  the  pageant  of  bridal  victory, 
had  scarcely  found  a  place  amid  the  phantas- 
magoria which  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  been 
in  ceaseless  whirl  around  her.  Ambition  had 
leaped  onward  to  its  mark,  and  made  her  lady 
of  the  Priory,  without  pausing  much  over  the 
preliminary  period.  The  young  Squire  himself 
had  been  so  far  no  more  than  a  rung  of  the 
ladder  on  which  she  must  set  her  foot  if  she 
would  climb  to  her  coveted  estate.  She  was 
stirred  into  a  fresh  consciousness  now,  and  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  but  half  displeased.  That 
fine  flattery,  those  soft  caressing  tones,  had  a 
fascination  for  her  which  nevertheless  she  dis- 
dained to  acknowledge  even  to  herself.  Co- 
quettishness  and  pride  came  together  to  her 
aid ;  she  grasped  her  pitcher  by  the  handle, 
and  with  one  sweep  of  her  arm  swung  it  upon 
her  head. 

;*  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  My 
father  will  be  waiting  for  his  tea.  I  thought  I 
heard  him  calling  me." 

"  But  you  will  say  good-bye,  at  least?"  cried 
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the  young  man,  his  passion  urging  him  to  her 
side  again. 

But  Madge  evaded  him.  With  one  hand  up- 
lifted, she  steadied  her  water-jug  as  it  rested 
on  her  thick  coronet  of  hair,  and  raising  the 
other,  she  drew  out  one  of  the  clusters  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and,  casting  a  laughing  glance 
behind  her,  threw  them  towards  him.  Then, 
her  straight,  tall  figure  poised  like  that  of  some 
Egyptian  damsel  carrying  her  burden  from  the 
Nile,  she  moved  carelessly  away,  leaving  the 
young  Squire  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  whether 
really,  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  like  that,  it  might 
not  be  worth  while  to  brave  his  father's  anger, 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  old  man's  youth, 
by  taking  his  own  pleasure  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  CONJUGAL  COLLOQUY. 

l/IISS  MILLICENT'S  picnic  came  off.  If, 
-L'-L  indeed,  such  a  small  affair  could  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  picnic ;  just  tea  out  of 
doors  for  half-a-dozen  people,  and  the  place  of 
resort  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  from 
home.  Very  pleasant,  nevertheless,  for  no  one 
knew  better  than  Miss  Millicent  how  to  make  a 
party,  large  or  small,  pass  off  successfully. 

These  little  al-fresco  entertainments  were  in 
high  favour  at  the  rectory.  They  generally 
had  several  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, especially  if  there  were  guests  in  the 
house,  or  if  any  young  people  were  visitiug  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  it  was  luncheon 
at  Linbeck  Abbey ;  but  that  was  a  regular  day's 
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expedition,,  involving  a  drive  of  twenty  miles 
at  least.  Or  the  cloth  was  laid  on  the  great 
table-stone  at  Lester's  Crag,  the  highest  point 
on  the  moor,  whence  on  a  clear  day  views  of 
quite  fabulous  extent  were  to  be  obtained. 
But  then,  again,  Lester's  Crag  was  only  to  be 
reached  at  the  cost  of  such  a  tremendous  climb 
as  to  make  it  practically  inaccessible  for 
luncheon  on  a  hot  July  morning,  even  though 
old  Mrs.  Burkett's  "Peggy/'  the  most  sure- 
footed of  all  the  Marholm  donkeys,  lent  her 
aid  in  the  conveyance  of  the  crockery  and 
comestibles.  Tea  in  the  woods  was  the  proper 
thing,  when  it  had  been  so  hot  all  day  as  to 
make  walking  or  even  driving  in  the  blazing 
sunshine  a  pleasure  rather  to  be  dreaded  than 
-desired  ;  and  then  the  whole  delicious  summer 
evening  could  be  spent  out  of  doors,  without 
the  necessity  of  cutting  short  a  ramble,  or 
breaking  up  a  sylvan  symposium,  by  hurrying 
home  to  dress  and  dine. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
meal  was  treated  with  respect,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  much  more  important  thing  than 
when   it  consisted  only  of   a   cup  of  fragrant 
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Pekoe,  such  as  Miss  Millicent  was  wont  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  dispense,  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  to  anyone  who  cared  to  come  in  for 
it.  The  hamper  that  Marjory  and  Mrs.  Pene- 
lope had  packed  for  tea  to-day  contained  pro- 
vision enough  to  dine  half-a-dozen  people,  if 
not  sumptuously,  yet  sufficiently.  There  was 
a  loaf  of  sweet  home-made  bread,  some  crisp 
white  cakes,  a  roll  of  butter,  a  jar  of  honey,  a 
stone  jug  full  of  creamiest  cream,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  there  was  a  pigeon-pie,  a  per- 
fect chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  culinary  art,  and  a  pile 
of  ham  and  chicken  patties,  a  little  basket  of 
apricots,  and  finally  a  bottle  of  Muscatel  and 
another  of  Cliablis  from  the  Canon's  cellar. 

These  were  all  disposed  carefully  in  one 
hamper,  and  the  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
spoons,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts  of  the 
repast,  went  into  another,  both  being  finally 
stowed  away  for  transport  in  the  carriage,  which 
was  to  start  at  half-past  four  precisely  for  the 
rendezvous. 

Mr.  Beverley  was  to  be  of  the  party,  and  so 
were  the  two  guests  who  were  staying  at  the 
rectory,  Mrs.  Morris  Brooke,  a  bright,  laughter- 
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loving  little  woman,  and  her  husband,  an  old 
college  friend  of  the  Canon's,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  M.P.,  who,  finding  himself  knocked  up  by 
over  much  parliamentary  work,  had  run  down  to 
Marholm  for  a  day  or  two  of  rest  and  a  breath 
of  country  air.  Their  arrival  had  caused  Miss 
Millicent  some  qualms  concerning  the  gipsy 
tea.  She  had  even  proposed  putting  it  off 
until  their  visitors  were  gone,  and  devoting 
themselves  instead  to  the  solemnity  of  dinner 
at-home.  But  the  suggestion  met  with  a  stout 
refusal. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Daylmer/'  groaned  Mr.  Brooke, 
"  for  mercy's  sake !  don't  think  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  us  at  the  shrine  of  gastronomic 
orthodoxy.  Let  us  be  heretics  and  renegades 
for  once.  We  will  dine  at  luncheon  time  by 
way  of  propitiating  the  culinary  divinities,  and 
feast  afterwards  with  the  nymphs  and  dryads 
in  the  Chase." 

So  the  matter  was  decided,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone  concerned.  The  pigeon  pie  was  to 
be  eaten  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  Chase,  instead  of  in  the  rectory 
dining-room,  and   five   o'clock  saw  the  whole 
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party,  Hugh  Beverley  included,  assembled  at 
the  trysting-place. 

Possibly  Mr.  Brooke  had  been  moved  to  ex- 
press himself  the  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
expedition,  because  of  a  hint  of  wistfulness  that 
he  fancied  he  saw  in  Marjory's  dark  eyes  when 
it  was  proposed  to  give  it  up.  For  Hugh 
Beverley,  being  a  man  whose  society  was  always 
worth  having,  had  received  and  accepted  from 
the  Canon  an  impromptu  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  rectory  the  evening  before  ;  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
in  conjugal  confidence  afterwards,  had  imparted 
to  his  wife  his  opinion  that  Marjory  Elphinstone 
was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  girl  to  marry  where 
she  had  not  a  mind  to,  and  that  it  would  not 
surprise  him  if  this  Mr.  Beverley  turned  out  to  be 
rather  in  the  way  of  that  cousinly  alliance 
which  was  talked  of  for  her. 

"And  a  good  thing  too/'  added  Mr.  Brooke. 
"  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  cousinly  marriages. 
They  are  damaging  to  the  children.  They 
keep  property  in  a  family,  and  they  risk  keep- 
ing it  for  an  idiot  heir.  Society  ought  to  set 
its  face  against  them." 

"  The  Canon  does  not  seem  to  set  his  face 
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against  this  one,"  remarked  the  lady.  n  If  you 
remember,  when  we  were  here  last  spring, 
Pelham  Elphinstone  spent  half  his  time  at  the 
rectory/' 

"  He  objects,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  the 
truth  were  known,"  returned  her  husband. 
"  But  what  can  he  do  if  the  girl's  father 
arranged  the  marriage  for  her  ?  As  her  guardian, 
he  cannot  in  honour  stand  in  the  way  of  it ;  and 
of  course,  apart  from  the  cousinship,  there  is 
everything  in  favour  of  the  match,  money  on 
one  side,  and  property  on  the  other." 

"And  Pelham  Elphinstone  certainly  is  a  very 
taking  fellow,"  added  pretty  Mrs.  Brooke.  "  I 
should  have  thought,  of  the  two,  Marjory  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  been  captivated 
by  him  than  by  the  other  one.  This  Mr. 
Beverley  has  not  an  atom  of  style  about  him  ; 
he  is  poor,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
connections  worth  mentioning,  he  is  not  even 
good-looking,  and  yet  she  is  evidently  eprise" 

"He  is,  at  all  events,"  said  her  husband. 
i(  The  malady  of  love  is  upon  him,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not ;  the  premonitory  stage,  at  all 
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events.  I  defy  anyone  to  conceal  the  signs 
from  an  experienced  eye." 

"And  your  experience  is  so  very  wide  of 
course,"  said  the  little  lady  with  a  saucy 
pout. 

The  Member  of  Parliament  made  a  grimace, 
and  bowed  with  mock  gravity  to  his  spouse. 

"  I  had  the  malady  severely  once  myself,  un- 
usually so/'  he  said.  "  My  experience  is  based 
on  that.  Our  artistic  friend,  unless  my  acumen 
is  at  fault,  is  in  for  a  rather  bad  attack.  I  saw 
his  eyes  more  than  once  upon  his  fair  one,  with 
both  the  bliss  and  misery  of  love  in  them.  He 
has  got  to  bear  it,  and  I  wish  him  well  through 
with  it.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow ;  not  hand- 
some, I  allow ;  at  least,  not  in  the  Bond  Street 
Apollo  style.  But  he  has  what  is  better,  that  air 
of  distinction  which  a  man  can  no  more  put  on 
than  he  can  change  the  shape  of  his  nose.  You 
would  know  Beverley  for  a  gentleman  any- 
where. He  will  hold  his  own  in  the  world,  you 
may  depend  upon  it ;  the  sort  of  man  no  one 
would  think  of  taking  a  liberty  with.  I  should 
not  in  the  least  object  myself  to  his  succeeding 
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with  Marjory.  That  dandy  of  a  cousin  is  a 
mere  muff,  compared  with  Beverley,  say  what 
you  will  about  his  looks." 

Mrs.  Brooke  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
stood  before  the  mirror,  unclasping,  with  a 
thoughtful  air,  the  jewelled  bracelet  that  had 
been  one  of  her  husband's  wedding  gifts. 

"  But  his  means  ?"  she  said,  presently,  as  she 
laid  the  costly  bauble  in  its  case. 

Mr.  Brooke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  on  earth  should  they  want  with  two 
fortunes  when  one  will  serve  them  both  ?  Be- 
sides, if  a  girl  has  money,  it  can't  possibly  be 
put  to  better  use  than  in  enabling  her  to  marry 
a  man  who  is  well  above  the  average.  It  would 
be  madness,  I  grant  you,  if  there  were  nothing 
but  his  brush  to  keep  the  kitchen  fire  alight. 
But,  good  heavens!  what  is  money  worth  to  a 
woman,  if  it  does  not  help  her  to  what  she  can't 
have  without  it?  There  is  the  making  of  a 
dozen  Pelham  Elphinstones  in  Beverley,  let  his 
means  be  what  they  will." 

Mrs.  Brooke  demurred,  but  her  husband  went 
on  without  noticing  the  interruption. 

"Marjory   and  he   would   made   a   splendid 
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pair,  and  I  must  own  I  should  like  to  see  her 
married  to  a  man  worth  having.  Besides,  when 
all  is  said,  the  chances  of  a  rising  artist  are  not 
to  be  despised.  Young  Elphinstone  will  never 
ixiake  a  figure  in  the  world.  Beverley  may,  and 
probably  will,  and  his  wife  with  him." 

"  You  are  prejudiced  against  Pelham,"  said 
the  lady.  "  I  can't  think  why,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  nicest  fellows  I  ever  met ;  and  considering 
what  his  mother  was,  and  what  the  old  Squire 
has  become,  he  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
too,  both  in  manners  and  appearance." 

44  A  scented  exquisite !  As  if  a  man  could 
be  saved  by  the  cut  of  his  gloves  or  the  set  of 
his  tie !"  cried  Mr.  Brooke,  derisively. 

Mrs.  Brooke  yielded  the  point.  She  generally 
did  when  she  did  not  care  much  about  it  either 
way.  It  saved  trouble,  and  came  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  she  answered, 
gaily.  "  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  both  of  them 
desperately  in  love  with  one  another ;  and  we 
can  choose  the  wedding  gift  when  we  go  back  to 
town.     All  the  same,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should 
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hate  marrying  a  girl  with  a  fortune,  when  I  had 
nothing  of  ray  own." 

Mr.  Brooke  made  no  reply.  Somehow,  even 
when  his  wife  gave  in,  she  generally  managed 
to  have  the  best  of  it.  The  victory  was  his  as 
usual,  but  without  the  satisfaction  that  ought 
to  attend  on  victory.  Of  course  the  more 
thoroughbred  a  man  was,  the  more  he  would 
naturally  detest  the  very  appearance  of  marry- 
ing for  money.  And  Mr.  Brooke,  moreover, 
was  constrained,  unwillingly,  to  own  to  himself, 
that  this  impecunious  admirer  of  Marjory's  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  likely,, 
so  at  least  he  judged,  to  be  somewhat  touchy 
on  points  of  honour. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  SYLVAN  SYMPOSIUM. 

TT  was  glorious  in  the  Chase  next  day.  Every- 
■*  one  agreed  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  done  more  wisely  than  to  come.  And  when 
the  gipsy  fire  had  been  made,  and  the  hampers 
unpacked,  and  the  cloth  spread  upon  the  velvety 
turf,  and  Mrs.  Penelope's  store  of  good  things 
arranged  in  order  due,  and  the  sylvan  feast  had 
begun,  and  the  wine  and  laughter  were  flowing 
free,  and  Miss  Millicent's  cheering  beverage  was 
diffusing  its  delicate  aroma  through  the  air, 
really  there  was  no  room  for  anyone  to  re- 
gret that  they  were  not  dining  decorously  at 
home. 

Such  a  giant  of  a  beech  it  was  that  stretched 
its  foliaged  canopy  above  them !  the  boughs, 
like   mighty   rafters   overhead,    upholding   the 
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green  roof  of  leaves,  and  the  huge  roots  thrust- 
ing themselves  out  from  the  base  in  all  manner 
of  gnarled  fantastic  forms,  shaping  themselves 
on  one  side  into  a  mossy  throne,  whereon  Miss 
Millicent,  as  presiding  genius,  sat  supreme. 

In  front  was  a  little  clearing,  a  level  space  of 
turfy  ground,  where  lay  prostrate  some  knotted 
trunks  and  peeled  oak  logs,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  felled  for  the  express  purpose  of  comfort- 
ably accommodating  the  rest  of  the  company. 
All  around  was  the  hush  and  fragrance,  and 
grateful  coolness  of  the  wood,  a  wilderness  ot 
beech  and  oak,  with  here  and  there  the  white 
stem  of  a  slender  birch  glistening  in  the  sun- 
flecked  shade.  A  wreath  of  thin  blue  smoke, 
twisting  lazily  upward  among  the  trees,  about 
a  hundred  yards  away,  showed  where  the 
keeper's  cottage  stood.  Thence  Madge  had 
brought  the  kettle,  filled  with  fresh  water  from 
the  spring ;  she  had  also  provided  the  visitors 
with  three  stout  birchen  staves,  from  which  to 
suspend  the  said  kettle  over  the  fire,  conceded 
after  all,  which,  smouldering  now  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  added  its  element  of  picturesqueness  to 
the  scene. 
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Dapple,  the  old  grey  mare,  had  been  let  out 
of  the  shafts,  and  was  grazing  audibly  not  far 
away.  Rouse,  of  course,  was  of  the  party,  and, 
like  a  gentleman  dog,  sat  upright  on  his 
haunches,  never  condescending  to  solicit  the 
largesse  of  a  bone,  but  alive  to  the  very  tip 
of  his  tail  to  the  slightest  intimation  that  he 
might  come  forward  to  one  or  another  for  his 
share  of  the  good  things. 

"Rouse!"  cried  Hugh,  holding  out  savoury 
temptation  to  his  friend.  But  Rouse  sat  im- 
movable. He  had  caught  sight  of  the  Canon's 
forefinger  uplifted  to  restrain  him.  If  Rouse  had 
been  a  dog  of  a  metaphysical  or  speculative  turn 
of  mind,  he  might  have  thought  it  rather  hard 
that  the  virtue  of  canine  obedience  should  so 
often  be  turned  into  a  source  of  amusement  for 
his  betters,  when  company  was  present.  But 
Rouse  never  reasoned  on  such  occasions;  he 
only  implicitly  obeyed. 

"  Rouse,  good  dog,  come  for  it,"  said  Hugh 
again.  But  Rouse  was  not  to  be  allured.  His 
chaps  watered,  and  his  big  bush  of  a  tail  shook 
with  repressed  excitement,  but  he  sat  like  a 
rock,  alternately  eyeing  the  tempting  morsel, 
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and  looking  towards  his  master  as  if  he  would 
beseech  him  to  withdraw  the  interdict. 

"  I  believe  Rouse  would  starve  rather  than 
disobey  Uncle  Bernard/'  said  Marjory.  u  Put 
the  bone  at  his  feet,  Mr.  Beverley.  There  !  you 
see  he  will  not  even  smell  at  it  until  leave  is 
given  him." 

"He  would  take  it,  perhaps,  if  none  of  us 
were  looking  at  hitn,"  suggested  Mrs.  Brooke,  a 
little  sceptically.  And,,  as  she  spoke,  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  her  husband,  and  caught  an 
answering  smile  in  his.  He  had  noticed,  like 
herself,  the  tone  of  perfect  confidence  with  which 
Marjory  had  issued  her  command,  and  Hugh's 
instant  obedience,  as  if  a  word  could  touch  his 
will  to  hers. 

"  Indeed  he  wTill  not !"  cried  Marjory,  indig- 
nantly. "  Now  watch  him.  We  will  not  speak 
to  him  once,  or  take  the  least  notice  of  him 
until  tea  is  over,  and  you  will  see  he  wrill  sit 
quite  still,  wTith  the  bone  at  his  feet,  the  whole 
time,  and  never  even  think  of  touching  it. 
Trust!  you  shall  have  it  when  tea  is  over, 
Rouse.  Good  dog!  You  have  seen  him  do  it 
before,,  Mr.  Beverley,  have  you  not?" 
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Hugh  nodded,  and  the  two  smiled  at  one 
another,  and  stroked  the  dog's  shaggy  head 
together. 

"  Rouse  is  happy  to  have  such  a  champion  in 
you/'  he  said. 

"Ah,  well!  he  deserves  it,"  she  replied.  "I 
should  respect  anyone  whom  I  could  trust  as  I 
trust  Rouse,  though  he  is  only  a  dog.  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  great  many  real  people  who  are  not 
half  so  true,  and  honest,  and  well-bred  in  all  their 
ways  as  he  is.  Uncle  Bernard  says  he  does  not 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a  heaven  after  this 
life  for  dogs  like  Rouse,  where  they  can  carry 
their  virtues  with  them.  It  seems  such  a  pity 
all  should  be  wasted  when  they  die." 

Mrs.  Brooke,  who  was  High  Church  and 
orthodox,  looked  a  little  scandalized  at  the 
suggestion,  coming  from  such  a  source.  But 
Mr.  Brooke  took  it  up,  and  presently  all  three 
gentlemen  wTere  in  high  discussion  on  what, 
with  the  Canon,  wras  a  frequent  subject  of 
speculation, — the  curious  and  close  analogies 
between  brute  and  human  life. 

Rouse  meanwhile  sat  apart,  keeping  patient 
watch  over  his  bone,  and  affording  unconscious 
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illustration  of  his  master's  theory.  Mrs.  Brooke, 
convinced  at  last,  declared  to  Marjory  her 
belief  that  Rouse  was  incorruptible.  His  honesty 
was  above  suspicion.  Might  he  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  bone? 

But  Marjory  was  inexorable. 

"  He  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  have  it  till 
tea  was  over  ;  and  he  would  be  quite  surprised 
if  leave  were  given  him  to  take  it  now.  What- 
ever Uncle  Bernard  or  I  say  to  him,  he  knows 
we  mean  it  always.     Don't  you,  Rouse?" 

Rouse  wagged  his  tail  in  acquiescence,  and 
put  up  his  paw  for  Marjory  to  take.  He  would 
have  smiled  if  he  could.  He  liked  being  spoken 
to  as  if  he  were  a  reasonable  being. 

Ci  I  wonder  you  can  resist  him,"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Brooke.  "  There  is  something  almost  pathetic 
in  the  creature's  obedience  and  self-restraint." 

"But  I  like  him  to  trust  me  entirely  and 
altogether,"  urged  Marjory.  "And  if  I  broke 
my  word  to  him  in  one  thing,  how  could  he  tell 
that  I  might  not  break  it  in  another  ?" 

She  looked  towards  Hugh  as  she  spoke,  with 
a  sort  of  instinctive  certainty  of  support.  "  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Beverley?"  she  asked. 
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Hugh  nodded  and  smiled  assent.  He  rather 
liked  the  little  touch  of  determination  that  dis- 
covered itself  from  time  to  time  in  Marjory, 
daintily,  delicately,  softly  veiled  as  it  always 
was.  It  gave  a  crispness  and  freshness  to  her 
character,  all  the  more  charming  in  his  eyes 
because  of  his  declared  dislike  to  what,  in 
artistic  phrase,  he  was  wont  to  term  ''washi- 
ness "  in  women. 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  he  said.  u  I  would 
have  people  always  keep  their  word,  if  it  were 
only  to  a  dog.  You  believe  them  then,  say 
what  they  will." 

" Besides,"  Marjory  went  on,  "it  is  Rouse's 
religion  to  submit  his  will  to  ours.  He  is  quite 
happy  in  doing  without  his  bone,  because  he 
knows  that  we  are  pleased  with  him.  He  does 
not  look  in  the  least  disappointed,  you  see,  now 
that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  he  must  wait  for 
it." 

The  Canon,  who  had  been  listening,  interposed- 

"  That  is  the  essence  of  all  religion,"  he  said, 
with  the  look  of  wistfulness  in  his  eyes  that 
was  the  one  point  of  resemblance  between  him- 
self and  the  girl  Marjory,  his  niece.     "  What  is 
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it  but  that  the  creature  submit  its  own  will  to 
that  of  the  Highest?  We  count  ourselves  superior 
to  the  brutes,  but  our  humanity  has  a  long  way 
to  travel  before  we  can  see  the  worship  these 
dumb  creatures  render  to  us,  and  not  be  ashamed 
when  we  compare  it  with  our  own  poor  devotion 
to  the  Master  whom  we  serve." 

Mr.  Brooke  looked  thoughtful. 

"  That  is  a  curious  way  of  putting  it,  certain- 
ly. But,  the  thing  is  true,  when  one  comes  to 
consider  it.  Rouse,  old  boy  !  do  you  know  that, 
with  that  bone  for  a  text,  you  are  preaching  us 
a  sermon  that  would  do  credit  to  any  pulpit  in 
England?  I  know,  anyhow,  that  I  have  heard 
a  good  many,  from  very  eminent  divines,  too, 
that  have  not  come  home  to  my  conscience  as  it 
has  done.  And,  I  suppose,  that  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  test  of  excellence  in  a  sermon,  by  whom- 
soever preached." 

"But,  Mr.  Brooke,"  said  Marjory,  "you  should 
not  give  Rouse  all  the  credit.  It  was  Uncle 
Bernard's  sermon  as  much  as  his,  you  know." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Marjory.  I  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  both,"  he  answered.  And 
Mr.  Brooke  rose  from  the  log  on  which  he  had 
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been  sitting,  and,  with  elaborate  courtesy,  bowed, 
first  to  the  Canon,  and  then  to  his  four-footed 
friend. 

The  Canon  rose  too,  and  returned  the  salute, 
with  a  blending  of  drollery  and  old-fashioned 
ceremoniousness  that  broke  down  the  company 
into  irresistible  laughter.  Peal  after  peal  echo- 
ed through  the  woodland  aisles.  Hugh  laughed 
as  though  he  had  never  laughed  before.  Even 
Miss  Millicent  tried  in  vain  to  check  herself. 
Rouse  looked  from  one  to  another  with  a  puzzled 
air.  The  ways  of  these  superior  mortals  were 
hard  to  be  understood.  To  him,  with  that  un- 
tasted  bone  at  his  feet,  life  seemed  too  serious 
for  all  this  mystery  of  laughter. 

But  his  trial  ended  at  last. 

"  Take  it,  Rouse  !"  said  his  master,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  regain  his  gravity.  And  for 
the  moment  Rouse  was  in  bliss. 

"Give  him  another,*'  pleaded  Mrs.  Brooke. 
And  Rouse  had  another,  and  another,  until  his 
share  of  the  feast  had  become  portentous. 
Then  Madge  was  summoned  to  clear  away,  a 
task  which  she  performed  with  a  good  deal  of 
coquettish  consciousness,  dashed  with  that  air 
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of  careless  pride,  the  outcome  of  her  dreaming- 
life,  that  was  creeping  quite  visibly  over  her 
manners  and  appearance  now.  She  knew  very 
well  that  the  pretty,  well-dressed  stranger  lady 
was  criticizing  her  a  good  deal,  and  that  the 
gentlemen's  eyes  were  following  her  about  as 
they  certainly  would  not  have  done  if  it  had 
been  Miriam  Wray,  or  that  towy-haired  Eliza- 
beth Wei  by,  who  was  packing  the  plates  and 
dishes  into  the  hamper,  and  shaking  the  crumbs 
from  that  lovely  damask-cloth.  But  dear  as  their 
admiration  was — for  that  they  were  admiring 
her,  she  knew  full  well, — a  touch  of  indifference 
and  even  scorn  mingled  with  it  now.  It  was  the 
young  Squire's  wife,  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
the  future  lady  of  the  Priory  House,  who  was 
waiting  now  upon  the  rectory  guests !  That,  un- 
known to  all,  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  the 
rustic  beauty's  mind,  as  she  piled  up  the  plates 
with  the  air  of  a  duchess,  and  carried  away  the 
debris  of  the  banquet  as  if  she  were  presiding 
over  one  herself. 

Giles,  too,  came  in  for  his  share  of  attention. 
In  his  rough  gamekeeper's  dress,  with  his  stal- 
wart  form,   his   shaggy  brows,   and  his   otter- 
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skin  cap  crowning  his  black  thatch  of  hair,  he 
looked  to  the  full  as  picturesque  as  Madge, 
in  her  rustic  gown,  was  queenly  and  coquettish. 
He  had  followed  his  daughter  from  the  cottage, 
and  was  giving  a  feed  of  corn  to  Dapple,  pre- 
paratory to  putting  her  in  the  shafts  again. 
Miss  Millicent  had  proposed  that,  when  tea  was 
over,  they  should  drive  their  guests  by  the 
low  road  to  the  Pixie's  dell,  a  romantic  spot 
four  or  five  miles  away,  where  they  could 
alight  for  awhile  to  ramble  about  and  explore 
the  beauties  of  the  spot,  and  then  return  to  pick 
up  the  hampers,  and  so  home  by  dusk.  An 
excellent  arrangement,  which  chimed  in  with 
the  wishes  of  everyone  concerned. 

Giles,  however,  brought  with  him  a  piece  of 
information  which  somewhat  changed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening. 

"You  haven't  heard  how  the  Squire  is  coming 
on,  have  you,  sir?"  he  said,  jerking  out  the 
words  in  his  gruff,  slow  way,  as  he  and  Hugh 
were  adjusting  Dapple's  harness  together. 

"Coming  on?"  echoed  Hugh.  "Is  Mr. 
Elphinstone  ill?" 

"Gout,  sir/'  returned  the  keeper,  not  at  alias 
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if  it  were  ill  news  that  he  was  imparting,  though 
the  Canon,  who  had  overheard  what  was  said, 
had  turned  round,  with  a  look  of  surprised 
concern,  to  join  in  the  inquiry.  "A  stiffish 
bout  too,  I  reckon,  he's  having ;  for  it  has 
been  and  brought  Mr.  Pelham  down  from 
London  to  see  him.  Tuesday,  it  was,  he  come ; 
and  went  away  last  night.  That  was  how  we 
come  to  know  as  the  Squire  was  bad.  There 
was  a  message  Mr.  Pelham  had  left  about  the 
pointer  pup,  and  to  say  as  how  he  had  been  so 
throng  with  his  father  he  couldn't  come  down 
hisself  to  see  it.  Aud  old  Robin,  as  brought 
word  of  it,  told  us  what  was  to  do." 

"  Dear,  dear  !"  said  Miss  Millicent,  anxiously. 
"It  must  have  been  something  more  serious 
than  usual  to  have  brought  Pelham  down." 

The  Canon  looked  assent.  Pelham,  he  knew, 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  over-assiduous 
attention  to  the  crusty  old  Squire. 

"You  said  he  was  complaining,  Brother,  if 
you  remember,  when  you  were  there  last  week. 
We  ought  to  have  sent  to  inquire;  but  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  really  ill.  Some  one  must  go  first 
thing  to-morrow." 
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But  afterwards  it  was  settled  that,  as  inquiries 
had  been  too  much  delayed  already,  it  would 
be  better  to  make  them  at  once.  Hugh  had 
been  the  first  to  suggest  that,  as  it  was  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  miles  across  the  moor, 
he  should  walk  over  to  the  Priory  House  with  a 
message,  instead  of  joining  the  party  to  the 
Pixie's  dell.  A  piece  of  self-denial  on  his  part 
to  which  he  wras  prompted  by  Marjory's  distress- 
ful look,  and  the  sudden  blank  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  spirits  of  the  little  group. 
He  was  rewarded,  however.  Mr.  Brooke  im- 
mediately volunteered  to  join  him.  He  should 
enjoy  the  walk  immensely,  he  said ;  it  would  do 
him  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  stretch  his 
legs  a  little.  And,  when  that  had  been  decided 
on,  it  occurred  to  Miss  Millicent  that,  if  Mar- 
jory did  not  mind  the  walk,  it  might  be  as 
W'ell  for  her  to  go  with  them.  Her  uncle 
would  be  able  to  see  her,  perhaps.  At  all 
events,  he  would  like  the  attention ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Brooke  and  Mr.  Beverley  were  going,  she  would 
have  a  safe  escort  coming  home. 

(i  I  wish  you  would,  child,"  said  the  Canon. 
u  It  will  not  be   necessary   then  for  anyone  to 
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drive  over  in  the  morning  from  the  rectory. 
Spot  is  lame,  and,  if  our  friends  go  to  St. 
Bede's  to-morrow,  we  shall  want  Dapple  all 
day  long." 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  Marjory  was  not 
at  all  sorry  that  there  were  such  excellent 
reasons  for  her  taking  the  walk  over  the  moor, 
instead  of  joining  the  expedition  to  the  Pixie's 
dell.  The  drive  there,  somehow,  had  lost  half  its 
charm  when  Mr.  Beverley  had  offered  himself 
to  go  to  the  Priory  House ;  and  Miss  Millicent"s 
suggestion  came,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  with  a  strange  pleasantness  of  relief.  She 
did  not  mind  the  walk  in  the  least,  she  said. 
Nothing  ever  tired  her,  and  it  would  be  lovely 
coming  home  after  sunset  over  the  moor.  She 
would  be  very  glad  to  go,  if  Aunt  Millicent 
wished  it. 

"And  yon  can  show  Mr.  Beverley  the 
Ruysdael  that  hangs  in  the  dining-room,"  said 
her  uncle.  "  He  will  not  have  had  his  walk 
quite  for  nothing  then.  The  one  I  was  telling 
you  of  the  other  day,  you  know,  Mr.  Beverley. 
We  ought  to  have  taken  you  before  this  to  see 
it,  but  daylight  is  precious  to  you,  and  in  the 
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evening  dinner  blocks  the  way.  There  are  two 
or  three  old  masters  at  the  Priory  House  well 
worth  seeing." 

Xo  doubt  the  Ruysdael  was  worth  the  walk 
to  see ;  but  a  man  may  be  an  artist  to  the  core, 
and  yet,  like  our  friend  Hugh  Beverley,  be 
conscious  of  something  stronger  than  a  predi- 
lection for  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  The 
prospect  of  this  walk  over  the  moor  with  Mar- 
jory Elphinstone,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brooke,  for  a 
companion,  had  set  his  pulses  beating  as  though 
he  had  been  a  girl  himself.  He  was  a  fool,  he 
said  so  to  himself  as  they  all  three  set  off,  Mar- 
jory walking  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
But,  fool  or  not,  the  one  thought  which  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  keep  down  was  that, 
crossing  these  slippery  stepping-stones  over 
the  brook  in  the  glen,  and  climbing  up  and 
down  the  steep  rough  face  of  the  moor,  Marjory 
might  trust  herself,  perhaps,  to  his  strong  arm 
for  help,  and  might  let  her  hand  be  held  fast  in 
his  for  guidance  and  support,  longer  than  ever 
he  had  dreamed  of  holding  it  before. 
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OYER    THE    HILLS. 


TT  wanted  nearly  two  hours  of  sunset  when 
-*-  they  started,  and  none  of  them  seemed  dis- 
posed to  hurry  over  their  walk.  The  moorland 
air  was  so  keen  and  sweet  ;  the  bees  were 
humming  in  the  heather,  the  tall  bracken 
swaying  in  the  breeze  that  had  risen  as  the  day 
wore  on,  and  just  stirred  now  over  the  purple 
heights  and  through  the  deep-cleft  hollows, 
breathing  perfume  everywhere ;  little,  black- 
faced  sheep  were  nibbling  peacefully  their 
evening  meal ;  while  now  and  then,  at  the 
sound  of  steps  and  voices,  a  sudden  whirring  of 
wings  would  be  heard,  and  a  pack  of  startled 
birds  flash  upward  from  their  couching  place 
among  the  bilberries  and  heath. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  climbing  to  be 
done,  though ;  for,  after  the  quarry-pits  were 
passed,  the  road,  or  rather  path,  wound  up  a 
rugged,  steep  stretch  of  hilly  ground.  Marjory- 
went  on  as  lightly  as  a  young  fawn,  somewhat 
to  Hugh's  chagrin.  There  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  offering  the  help  of  his 
hand  or  arm  to  her.  She  was  used  to  the 
moors,  and  her  fine  health  made  the  uphill  walk 
as  pleasant  as  it  was  exhilarating.  Hugh,  too, 
marched  easily  along.  His  lithe  limbs  and 
capacious  lungs  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
mountaineering,  and  even  the  steepest  of  these 
Marholm  crags  and  scars  were  but  as  molehills 
to  him  after  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  fast- 
nesses which  he  had  scaled  in  some  of  his 
solitary  wanderings. 

But  with  the  Member  of  Parliament  it  was 
different.  He  was  verging  towards  middle 
age  ;  he  was  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life.  The  half  mile 
of  hilly  road  tried  him  considerably.  He  had 
to  stand  still  and  pant  for  breath.  His  com- 
panions, he  affirmed,  must  be  wing-footed,  to 
go  so  jauntily  along. 
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"  '  Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb !' " 
he  gasped,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
at  last.  And  throwing  himself  breathlessly 
•upon  a  bank  of  heather,  he  bared  his  forehead 
to  the  breeze.  "Yes,  yes!  Miss  Marjory.  The 
view  is  magnificent,  I  alloAv ;  but  the  exertion 
is  terrific.  It  is  paradise  to  rest.  Who  would 
have  supposed  these  innocent-looking  moors  of 
yours  were  such  a  treacherous  height  to  climb?" 

Marjory  stood  still  and  laughed  compassion- 
ately. 

"  It  will  be  worse  still,  I  am  afraid,  coming 
home/'  she  said.  "  The  path  on  the  other  side 
down  to  the  stepping-stones  is  even  steeper 
than  this,  and  it  will  all  have  to  be  clambered 
up  back  again." 

"  Not  by  me  !"  cried  Mr.  Brooke,  with  a  face 
of  not  altogether  mock  dismay.  "  No,  no  !  I 
have  had  enough  of  it  already.  It  would  kill 
me  outright  to  go  through  it  all  again.  I  am 
distressed  to  deprive  myself  of  your  society, 
Miss  Marjory.  But,  you  may  laugh  at  me  as 
much  as  you  will,  I  shall  stay  here  and  rest  my 
bones  while  you  go  down  with  your  message  to 
the  Priory  House." 
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Hugh  said  nothing.  He  was  inwardly  heap- 
ing blessings  on  Mr.  Brooke's  head  for  thus 
candidly  confessing  his  incapacity.  But  Mar- 
jory's looks  changed  to  genuine  concern. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Are  you 
sure  you  can't  go  on  ?  We  could  take  it  very 
quietly  back  again,  you  know." 

"  We  have  come  too  quickly  up  the  hill," 
said  Hugh,  hoping  the  while  most  devoutly  that 
Mr.  Brooke  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded out  of  his  resolution. 

But  Mr.  Brooke  was  magnanimous  in  his 
turn.  It  had  not  been  without  a  view  to 
giving  Hugh  the  opportunity  of  a  walk  alone 
with  Marjory  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
fall  out  of  the  ranks  for  a  part  of  the  way. 
That  little  encounter  with  his  wife  the  evening 
before  had  had  the  effect,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  of  leaving  him  a  decided  partisan. 
He  was  as  wide-awake  as  Hugh  himself  could  be 
to  all  the  gracious  opportunities  that  the  step- 
ping-stones, and  the  sweet  sunset  stroll,  and 
the  clamber  back  might  afford.  And  he  was 
good-natured  enough  to  find  satisfaction  in 
giving  him  the  chance  of  them. 
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Marjory  looked  reluctant  still,  bat  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  Mr.  Brooke  behind, 
and  accept  Mr.  Beverley's  escort  to  the  Priory 
House. 

"  It  is  really  a  pity/'  she  said,  as  she  and 
Hugh  went  on  together  down  the  rough  hill- 
side, over  stones  and  moss  and  heather  clumps. 
"  I  wish  he  could  have  come  with  us." 

"  He  is  better  where  he  is,"  Hugh  answered, 
honestly  enough.  "  If  he  is  not  used  to  hills, 
he  would  have  been  horribly  stiff  to-morrow,  I 
daresay,  after  scrambling  up  and  down  a  path 
like  this.  It  is  worse  by  far  than  the  other  side 
of  the  moor." 

"  But  it  is  only  just  here  that  it  is  so  very 
bad/'  said  Marjory.  "  You  will  see  it  will  be 
better  farther  on.  Generally,  when  I  come  this 
way  to  my  uncle  Elphinstone's,  I  bring  an 
alpenstock  with  me  ;  they  are  a  splendid  help, 
especially  in  dry  weather  like  this,  when  the 
turf  and  bent  are  so  slippery  under  one's  feet. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Beverley?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  It  is  like  having  three  legs 
instead  of  two,  to  climb  with  an  alpenstock  in 
your   hand.     Bat  let  me  help   you    down  this 
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steep  bit  here.     You  will  walk  more  safely  if 
you  give  me  your  hand." 

Marjory  did  so.  Hugh  said  nothing  as  he 
grasped  it  firmly  in  his  own,  and,  with  his 
strong  arm  supporting  her,  guided  her  down 
the  rough  steep  ways  until  they  reached  the 
smoother  path  again. 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  drew  her 
hand  away.  He  let  it  go,  and  they  walked  on 
together  for  a  while  quietly  side  by  side.  Mar- 
jory was  thinking  to  herself  how  much  more 
thoughtful  and  careful  for  her  Mr.  Beverley 
was  than  ever  her  cousin  Elphinstone  had 
been.  She  remembered  the  last  time  she  and 
Pelham  had  come  down  this  path  together,  one 
frosty  January  day,  how  he  had  gone  on,  with 
his  hands  tucked  warmly  in  his  pockets,  the 
whole  way  down,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  never 
even  offering  to  help  her,  though  she  had  no 
alpenstock  then  any  more  than  now,  and  it 
was  so  slippery  she  could  hardly  keep  her 
footing. 

Marjory  had  often  found  herself  of  late  com- 
paring Pelham  Elphinstone  with  their  artist- 
friend — not  often,  it   must  be   owned,  to   the- 
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advantage  of  the  former.  She  had  grown  up 
thinking  of  herself  in  the  far-off  future  as  her 
cousin's  wife — thinking  of  it  in  a  vague,  inde- 
finite way,  not  at  all  realizing  what  it  meant 
for  her — hardly,  indeed,  distinctly  understand- 
ing that  so  it  was  to  be.  It  was  her  father's 
wish,  she  knew ;  and  her  uncle  Elphinstone  had 
more  than  once  let  fall  allusions  which  seemed 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  her  being  one  day 
mistress  at  the  Priory  House.  But  it  was  all 
so  far  away,  so  much  of  her  young  life  lay  be- 
tween her  and  that  distant,  indefinite  future, 
that  her  prospects,  if  such  they  could  be  called, 
loomed  scarcely  visible  through  the  haze  of 
years. 

Things  were  changing  now.  Day  by  day  a 
fresh  consciousness  was  awakening  within  her, 
and  thoughts  that  once  lay  quiet  as  a  sleeping 
child  had  stirred  into  a  vague  unrest.  She  had 
liked  Pelham  very  well  before,  without  par- 
ticularly caring  for  him.  He  was  so  gay  and 
pleasant,  and  could  make  himself  so  agreeable 
when  he  chose ;  but,  except  for  that,  he  was 
just  like  everybody  else — which  Mr.  Beverley 
certainly  was  not.     That  was  the  conclusion,  at 
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least,  which  Marjory,  like  Mr.  Brooke  himself, 
had  arrived  at.  There  was  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  Mr.  Beverley,  something  to  trust  to, 
something,  despite  his  small  means  and  the 
dash  of  Bohemianism  about  him,  which  caused 
a  glow  at  her  heart  when  she  thought  of  him — 
and  she  often  did  that  now.  To  be  near  him 
brought  a  tranquil  pleasure,  a  soft  content ; 
sometimes,  as  now,  just  the  faintest  flutter,  too. 
It  was  very  faint.  The  finest  tremble  of  an 
^Eolian  harp  could  hardly  have  been  more  so ; 
but  it  was  waking  the  music  of  her  soul,  waking 
it  into  the  first  fine,  faint  consciousness  that 
love  had  entered  there. 

Hugh  strode  on  beside  her,  listening  to  the 
Syren-song  that  passion  was  singing  in  his 
heart.  He  was  strong;  he  could  listen  and  be 
safe.  He  said  so  to  himself,  with  the  touch  of 
Marjory's  hand  still  lingering  on  his  own;  but 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul  the  magic 
melody  was  streaming.  They  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill  before  either  of  them  spoke  again „ 
Then  Marjory  roused  out  of  her  reverie  as  the 
foot-track,  winding  round  a  clump  of  under- 
wood, bracken,  and  trailing  brier,  brought  them 
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to  the  edge  of  the  little  moorland  stream  that 
rattled  down  the  valley.  There  were  stepping- 
stones  here  across  the  stream,  which  in  dry 
weather  could  easily  be  forded.  In  winter,  or 
after  floods,  it  was  impassable  on  foot,  except 
at  the  bridge,  a  couple  of  miles  lower  down, 
over  which  ran  the  road  from  Marholm  to  Rossie 
and  the  Priory  House.  There  had  been  a  long 
drought  now,  and  the  line  of  stepping-stones 
stretched  high  and  dry  above  the  shallow, 
plashing,  peat-stained  waters. 

"I  think  this  is  the  very  prettiest  bit  of 
scenery  anywhere  round  Marholm,"  said  Mar- 
jory, as  she  gathered  up  her  dress,  and  set  her 
foot  upon  the  smooth,  water-worn  boulder  that 
formed  the  first  of. the  series.  And  Hugh  agreed 
with  her,  as,  indeed,  he  would  have  agreed  to 
anything  that  she  might  choose  to  say. 

There  was  no  need  to  proffer  help  to-day. 
The  crossing  was  as  safe  as  a  gravel  walk,  and 
Marjory's  foothold  as  firm  as  his  own  ;  but  Hugh 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Marjory  took  it  with  a 
smile.  It  was  pleasant  to  her,  somehow,  to 
have  even  the  semblance  of  help  from  him, 
though  why,  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
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tell.  She  did  not  ask  herself  the  question,  but 
gaily  laughed  and  chatted  on,  as  she  picked  her 
way  over  the  stepping-stones,  one  hand  held 
fast  in  his,  the  other  holding  back  her  skirts 
clear  above  the  water  level.  Possibly  she  was 
conscious,  as  she  did  so,  that  those  well-turned 
feet,  cased  in  their  trim  little  walking  boots, 
would  not  suffer  from  being  seen  ;  though,  often 
as  she  had  come  this  way  with  her  cousin 
Pelham,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  before  that 
crossing  the  stepping-stones  certainly  showed 
their  dainty,  curved  outlines  to  advantage. 

Hugh  thought  so  too,  as  he  guided  her  along. 
And,  indeed,  anything  more  exquisitely  moulded 
than  Marjory's  foot  and  figure  could  hardly  be 
conceived  :  so  svelte  and  slight  they  were,  yet 
with  the  rounded  firmness  and  the  elasticity 
that  only  health  and  exercise  can  give.  It  was 
perilous  ground.  He  could  have  stooped  and 
kissed  those  little  feet,  for  love's  madness  was 
rising  to  his  brain ;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  watching  them  plant  themselves  in  safety, 
as  from  one  water-worn  boulder  to  another  they 
daintily  advanced. 

"  It    is    dangerous    here    sometimes,"    said 
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Marjory,  as  she  sprang  from  the  last  boulder  on 
to  the  grassy  margin  of  the  stream.  "  One  of 
Uncle  Elphinstone's  herd-boys  was  drowned  at 
this  very  spot  two  or  three  winters  ago,  trying 
to  cross  after  a  heavy  flood.  The  water  comes 
down  from  the  moors  then  with  a  tremendous 
force.  I  have  known  it  to  cover  the  tops  of  the 
very  highest  stones,  and  then  the  people  have 
to  go  all  the  way  round  by  Rossie  bridge." 

"  I  wonder  there  is  not  a  footbridge,"  said 
Hugh.  "It  would  be  easy  to  throw  one  across 
from  bank  to  bank  yonder,  where  the  stream 
runs  so  much  narrower  than  it  does  here  at  the 
ford." 

"There  ought  to  be  one,"  returned  Marjory, 
with  a  little  warmth  in  her  tone ;  "  and  there 
was  one  once.  There  used  to  be  a  very  old 
stone  bridge,  built  no  one  knows  when,  that 
tumbled  down  of  its  own  accord,  and  then  there 
was  another  timber  one  put  up.  It  was  called, 
'  Edith's  Bridge,'  because  Edith  Elphinstone — 
she  was  cousin,  you  know,  to  papa  and  Uncle 
Elphinstone — built  it  when  she  was  quite  a  little 
girl ;  or  rather,  I  suppose,  she  persuaded  her 
father   to   build    it    for   her.      Her   nurse   had 
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married  the  shepherd  who  lived  in  that  cottage 
you  see  yonder  in  the  hollow,  and  the  bridge 
was  made  that  little  Edith  might  go  to  see  her 
without  having  to  cross  by  the  stepping- 
stones." 

'-Little  Edith!"  How  sweetly,  to  Hugh's  think- 
ing, the  words  fell  from  Marjory's  lips.  It  was 
little  Edith  who  had  been  the  Squire's  lost  love, 
the  "Miss  Edith"  wThose  sad  romance  good 
Mistress  Boynton  had  related  to  him  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival. 

"  And  what  became  of  Edith's  bridge  ?"  he 
asked. 

u  It  was  swept  away  in  the  great  flood, 
twenty  years  ago,"  answered  Marjory ;  "  and 
it  has  never  been  put  up  again.  The  people 
grumble,  but  it  is  Uncle  Elphinstone's  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  of  course  he  is 
not  obliged  to  do  anything  unless  he  likes." 

u  I  would,  if  I  were  in  his  place,"  said  Hugh, 
as  he  looked  at  the  blackened  moss  on  the 
boulder  sides,  which  marked  the  height  to  which 
the  waters  rose  at  times.  "A  few  pounds 
would  not  be  wasted  in  preventing  risk  to  life. 
It  might  have  been  his  own  son  who  was 
VOL.  II.  E 
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drowned.  I  suppose  he  pretty  often  crossed 
here  when  he  was  a  boy?" 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  the  regular  short-cut  from  the 
Priory  to  Marholm,"  said  Marjory.  "  It  saves 
quite  three  miles  of  walking,  and  people  here  are 
used  to  the  climb  up  the  moor,  and  of  course  do 
not  mind  it,  though  it  is  true  I  have  heard  many 
say  they  are  timid  about  going  past  the  quarry- 
pits,  except  by  daylight.  There  is  a  danger- 
ous place  there  where  the  path  skirts  the  top  of 
the  quarry.  We  passed  it  this  afternoon,  if  you 
remember.  I  should  have  told  you  of  it,  but  I 
saw  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Brooke  were  on 
your  guard." 

Hugh  remembered  it  very  well.  He  had 
remembered  too,  as  they  went  along,  the  cau- 
tion that  Giles  had  given  him  when  they  took 
that  road  together  in  the  starlit  dusk,  the  night 
that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mar- 
holm.  And,  with  the  thought  of  danger  in  his 
mind,  he  had  taken  the  outside  of  the  path  him- 
self, and  quietly  kept  Marjory  well  on  the  safer 
strip  within. 

"  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  path  there 
has  gone  so  near  the  edge  of  the  quarry  as  to 
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be  unsafe,"  continued  Marjory.  "  There  used 
to  be  a  good-sized  space  between,  covered  with 
brushwood  ;  but  the  bank  underneath,  I  sup- 
pose, had  been  gradually  undermined,  and  one 
winter  the  whole  piece  of  rock,  brushwood  and 
everything,  crashed  down  into  the  pool,  and 
left  the  path  just  as  it  is  now,  quite  close  to  the 
edge.  Of  course,  to  those  who  know  about  it, 
it  is  not  dangerous  in  the  least ;  but  it  might, 
be  so  to  strangers.  There  are  not  many 
strangers,  though,  passing  between  Marholm 
and  Rossie,"  she  added.  "  I  believe  you  are 
the  only  one  since  last  October,  when  Mrs. 
Boynton  had  some  gentlemen  staying  with  her 
for  shooting." 

"Am  I  a  stranger,  then?"  said  Hugh,  speak- 
ing more  softly  than  he  knew,  and  looking 
round,  a  little  tenderly  perhaps,  into  the  bright 
young  face. 

He  had  better  have  been  silent,  for,  as  he 
spoke,  there  passed  over  the  girl's  demeanour  a 
film  of  change  ;  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  con- 
veying itself  to  Hugh  like  a  thought  of  distance 
passing  suddenly  between  them. 

"You  have  been  here  Ions:  enough  now,  I 
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suppose,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  Marholm,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  in 
her  voice  as  if  the  petals  of  a  flower  had  closed 
themselves  over  its  perfumed  heart.  And  then 
again,  not  this  time  in  peaceful  ease,  but  with  a 
shadow  of  constraint,  they  fell  into  a  silence 
which  lasted  until  they  reached  the  tall  stone 
gateway  that  gave  entrance  to  the  Priory 
grounds. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OPEN  VISION". 


If  TEED  Y,  desolate-looking  grounds  they  were, 
"  "  the  walks  damp  and  moss-grown,  and 
covered  with  fallen  litter  from  the  great  Scotch 
firs  that  stretched  their  giant  arms  overhead. 
The  terrace-garden  in  front  of  the  house  was 
neglected  and  untidy.  The  roses  straggled  as 
they  would,  and  fought  with  the  tangling  bind- 
weed that  clambered  up  and  choked  their 
bloom.  The  box-edgings  were  undipped  and 
full  of  gaps,  the  rows  of  tall  hollyhocks,  crimson, 
white,  and  saffron,  stood  like  a  ragged  regiment, 
lolling  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  lying 
prone  across  the  path,  and  flowering  as  best 
they  could.  There  was  a  forlornness  about  the 
whole  aspect  of  the   place    which   the   sunset 
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glow  that  was  resting  over  all,  seemed  only  to 
bring  out  into  yet  drearier  relief.  Evidently  no 
manner  of  pains  was  taken  to  keep  in  order  the 
merely  ornamental  part  of  the  domain,  or 
perhaps  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  unproductive 
expenditure  was  grudged  by  its  penurious 
proprietor. 

iC Those  poor  roses!  I  feel  quite  sorry  for 
them,"  said  Marjory,  as  she  stood  with  Hugh, 
waiting  under  the  portico ;  "  I  wish  they  had 
Aunt  Millicent  to  be  good  to  them.  This  ter- 
race-garden might  be  lovely,  but  Uncle  Elphin- 
stone  does  not  care  the  least  about  it,  and 
Pelham  is  never  at  home  to  see  that  it  is 
attended  to." 

"  It  looks  like  a  place  in  Chancery,"  said 
Hugh,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  an  in- 
voluntary gesture  at  sight  of  the  dreary 
pleasaunce. 

"  Or  like  the  garden  of  the  Moated  Grange," 
said  Marjory.  "It  always  makes  me  think  of 
that.  Only  there  is  no  weary  Mariana  here  to 
sigh  her  life  away.  It  is  all  fancy,  of  course, 
but  to  me  it  is  just  as  if  there  were  some  spell 
over    this    place,    something    that   was    being 
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hidden  or  waited  for.  I  never  can  make  out 
how  it  is.  It  is  the  sort  of  impression,  I  sup- 
pose, that  one  can  neither  help  nor  explain." 

The  door  behind  them  opened  as  she  spoke, 
and  an  elderly  serving  man,  clad  in  a  thread- 
bare livery,  admitted  them  into  a  bare-looking 
hall,  himg  round  with  antlers,  guns,  and  pieces 
of  rusty  armour.  The  Squire  was  better,  but 
not  downstairs  yet,  he  said,  in  answer  to  Mar- 
jory's inquiry.  And,  marching  solemnly  before 
them,  he  ushered  them  into  the  dining-room, 
the  only  room  at  the  Priory  House  which  was 
kept,  as  a  rule,  in  sufficiently  habitable  order  to 
be  fit  for  the  reception  of  unexpected  visitors. 

The  Ruysdael  was  here,  a  fine  picture  in  a 
chipped  and  tarnished  frame,  hanging  in  a  very 
bad  light  over  a  sideboard  that  was  littered, 
rather  than  adorned,  with  various  old  pieces  of 
plate  and  bronze.  The  windows  were  all  shut, 
and  the  air  of  the  room  felt  chill,  and  heavy 
with  the  peculiar  faint  odour  of  stale  tobacco 
smoke.  The  Squire's  great  leathern  chair  stood 
in  its  corner  by  the  fireplace;  beside  it,  his  pipe 
and  pouch,  just  as  they  had  been  left  the  last 
time  he  had  been  downstairs.     Apparently  the 
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room  had  not  been  used  since  then.  The  for- 
lornness  of  the  garden  seemed  to  be  repeated 
in  the  house ;  and  when  Mrs.  Mapperly,  in  her 
limp  black  gown  and  flapping  cap,  presently 
appeared  to  conduct  Marjory  upstairs,  her 
lugubrious  aspect,  somewhat  more  pronounced 
than  usual  to-day,  struck  Hugh  as  being  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  general  atmosphere  of 
depression  and  neglect. 

Left  to  himself,  Hugh  studied  the  Ruysdael 
at  his  leisure.  Somehow  he  did  not  enjoy  it  so 
much  as  from  an  artist  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  was  vexing  his  soul  at  the  thought 
of  that  delicate  hauteur,  which,  like  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud,  had  passed  across  Marjory's  gracious 
ease.  He  knew  what  had  caused  it,  and  he  was 
upbraiding  his  own  folly  for  having  suffered 
voice  and  look  to  carry  him  across  the  threshold 
of  a  wise  restraint.  She  was  so  fresh,  and 
frank,  and  gay  ;  her  presence  near  him  had  been 
so  subtly,  infinitely  sweet.  Fool  that  he  had 
been  to  be  tempted  by  it  into  even  a  momentary 
lapse  from  his  fixed  resolve  !  The  shadow  had 
passed  away,  it  was  true,  and  her  voice  had 
been  soft  and  bright  as  ever,  when  she  broke 
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the  silence  again,  as  they  stood  under  the  portico 
together.  But  there  was  the  memory  now  of 
that  gentle,  fine  rebuff,  the  first  that  he  had 
received  from  her  maiden  pride. 

He  turned  impatiently  from  the  canvas  on 
which  the  great  master's  hand  had  wrought, 
-and,  with  bent  brows  and  downcast  looks,  took 
a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room.  His  foot- 
steps echoed  in  the  silent  air,  and  he  sat  down 
again,  as  it  chanced,  in  the  Squire's  elbow-chair.  It 
was  a  trifle  light  as  air  that  was  disturbing  him. 
He  knew  it,  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  him,  now  that 
he  was  left  alone  with  his  thoughts,  he  could  not 
repress  his  vexation  with  himself. 

It  might  have  been  ten  minutes  that  he  sat, 
rolling  his  foolishness,  like  a  bitter  morsel, 
under  his  tongue,  when,  looking  up  at  last,  he 
met  the  gaze  of  two  dark  eyes  resting  as  if  in 
unspoken  sympathy  upon  him.  They  were 
large  and  dark,  and  very  soft,  and  were  look- 
ing out  from  a  pale,  shadowy  face — the  portrait, 
doubtless,  of  one  of  the  Elphinstones,  painted 
apparently  in  early  womanhood,  and  hung  in  a 
recess  upon  the  opposite  wall. 

The  background  of  the  picture  was  dull  and 
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sombre,  the  dusky  hair  and  drapery  of  the 
figure  were  scarcely  distinguishable  upon  it, 
only  the  pale,  shadowy  face  looked  out  from 
the  canvas,  lit  up  by  the  dark  eyes  which,  as 
Hugh  met  their  gaze,  seemed  to  be  shedding 
their  sweetness  into  his. 

He  sat  for  a  moment  motionless,  as  if  he  had 
been  arrested  by  a  living  glance.  A  mellow 
light  was  quivering  over  the  pictured  counten- 
ance, the  reflection  of  the  low  sunset  glow 
striking  upon  some  Venetian  goblets  that  stood 
on  a  shelf  behind  him.  It  gave  a  strange  sem- 
blance of  life  to  the  silent  face.  To  Hugh's 
imagination  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if 
there  were  a  soul  behind  it,  an  imprisoned 
tenderness  that  would  fain  convey  itself  to  him. 
He  rose,  and  moved  aside  a  few  paces  to  see 
the  picture  in  a  better  light,  and  still  the  sweet 
eyes  followed  him  with  their  mysterious,  yearn- 
ing gaze,  and  to  his  imagination  seemed  as 
though  they  would  beseech  him  to  accept  their 
voiceless  sympathy. 

In  all  his  life  Hugh  had  known  nothing  of 
any  comfort  of  woman's  love.     Strangers  had 
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tended  him  in  childhood,  and  his  youth 
and  manhood  had  been  spent  in  a  single- 
handed  struggle  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
his  art,  and  gain  for  himself  a  footing  in  the 
world.  He  had  had  his  love-passages,  it  is 
true,  ^'hat  young  man  has  not,  in  that  Sturm 
and  Drang  period  when  the  whole  universe 
seems  too  little  to  give  for  the  one  bliss  that 
fate  denies?  But  his  passion,  as  hopeless  as  it 
was  shortlived,  had  flamed  itself  out,  and  not 
even  the  ashes  of  a  fond  remembrance  were  left 
behind.  Mother's  and  maiden's  love  were  alike 
a  blank  to  him.  His  life  held  no  memory  of 
either. 

So  much  the  more  the  penetrating  tenderness 
of  the  glance  that  was  resting  on  him  now, 
seemed,  in  his  restless  mood,  to  be  the  revelation 
of  something  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a 
stranger ;  the  expression  of  some  sweet  solici- 
tude of  which  he  was  himself  the  object.  It 
touched  him  with  a  sense  of  unused  comfort,. 
but  with  a  sense  of  want  as  well ;  that  craving 
for  a  love,  close,  tender,  and  his  own,  implanted 
deep    in    every  noble   heart,   without   which    a 
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man  can  no  more  find  his  full,  complete  content 
than  the  spirit  in  a  lonely  universe  can  be  at 
rest  without  a  God. 

Thoughts  of  Marjory,  of  the  barrenness  of 
his  life  without  her,  came  before  him  with  an 
access  of  inward  longing  that  was  like  the  rush 
of  a  storm-driven  tide  into  the  creeks  and 
inlets  of  a  rock-bound  coast.  To  deny  himself 
her  love  was  to  deny  himself  all  that  could 
make  life  sweet  in  the  having.  She  was  the 
one  gift  he  craved  for ;  hers  the  one  love,  out 
of  all  others  in  all  the  world  of  women,  that 
seemed  to  him  worth  a  thought.  He  had 
known  it  before ;  he  felt  it  now  through  every 
fibre  of  his  being,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  faced  and  wrestled  with  his  passion,  coming 
home  in  the  dusk  from  that  quiet  evening  at 
the  rectory,  his  resolution  trembled  before  the 
desire  that  seemed  the  cry  of  his  whole  being  to 
have  her  for  his  own. 

If  she  were  rich  and  he  poor,  what  then? 
Need  that  hinder  him  from  making  her  richer 
still,  if  he  could  win  the  right  to  do  so?  And 
sometimes  in  her  gentler  moods,  so  winning  and 
gracious  was   she,  so  subtly  all  her  ways  and 
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thoughts  at  times  would  answer  to  his  own,  and 
blend  themselves  in  harmony  with  his,  that  he 
had  almost  dared  to  think  he  could. 

Was  it  strange  if,  thinking,  longing,  yielding 
thus,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  beautiful 
dark  eyes  fastened  so  steadfastly  upon  him,  a 
certain  mute  encouragement  mingled  with  their 
sympathetic  gaze?  Surely,  too,  as  he  looked 
more  fixedly  into  the  shadowy  face,  softened  as 
it  was  by  the  rosy  glow  reflected  on  it  from  the 
crystal  beaker,  some  far-off  resemblance  to  Mar- 
jory herself  gradually  came  out !  A  mere  sug- 
gestion, it  was  true ;  the  trace,  perhaps,  in  both, 
of  some  forgotten  ancestor;  but,  slight  as  it 
was,  it  served  to  deepen  the  sense  of  fasciua- 
tion  with  which  the  picture  held  him.  Just  the- 
same  wistfulness  he  had  watched  stealing  over 
Marjory's  face.  Sometimes  when  she  was 
singing  those  old  ballads  that  he  loved  so  well 
to  hear,  sometimes  when  she  had  been  sitting,, 
with  folded  hands,  silent  in  the  summer  twi- 
light, while  he  and  the  Canon  paced  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  discoursing  of  some  matter 
from  which  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  And 
just    the   same   fine   curves,  and  delicate,  firm 
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lines  of  month  and  chin,  gave  to  the  pictured 
face  the  expression  at  once  of  womanly  tender- 
ness, and  of  more  than  womanly  strength,  which 
many  a  time,  as  his  eyes  went  after  Marjory, 
he  had  seen,  with  a  dull,  rebellious  longing  at 
his  heart,  on  hers. 

Strange  that  a  mere  portrait  should  have 
such  an  influence  over  him  !  It  must  have 
been  a  lovely  soul,  Hugh  thought,  that  had 
looked  through  those  eyes  in  life,  and  the  artist 
must  have  caught  its  essence  with  the  fine 
hand  of  genius  too,  for  it  to  be  even  now  as  a 
tranquil  presence  to  the  beholder.  It  seemed 
to  distil  itself  like  peace  upon  his  restless  mood. 
It  did  more — it  touched  his  longing  into  hope, 
the  hope  born  of  a  scarce-confessed  resolve. 

Standing  there,  with  those  deep  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  upon  him,  he  felt  the  barriers  that 
he  had  built  up  between  himself  and  Marjory 
falling  away,  as  walls  of  mist  melt  before  the 
morning  sun.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  him 
from  her  but  that  miserable  money  of  hers,  and 
that  miserable  pride  of  his.  His  pride  was 
vanishing  now,  and  his  resolve  was  fading  with 
it.     His  passion  had  humbled  him  to  the  point 
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of  feeling  that  to  win  his  wife  he  could  stoop 
to  touch  her  fortune  too,  though  he  had  nothing 
but  his  own  poor  pittance  to  offer  in  return. 
But  it  had  ennobled  him  as  well,  by  flashing  its 
own  light  into  the  very  heart  of  his  manhood, 
and  showing  him  the  boundless  stores  that  it 
contained — stores  which  life  itself  would  be  too 
short  to  exhaust — there  to  be  lavished  on  the 
one  woman  in  all  the  world  whom  fate  had 
brought  to  him,  and  bidden  him  to  love. 

Sooner  or  later  this  open  vision  comes  to 
every  noble  soul.  The  fine  humility  that  scarce 
dares  touch  the  hem  of  the  loved  one's  robe, 
resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  finer  courage 
which,  strong  in  its  own  selfishness,  yields  and 
asks  for  all.  The  gift  that  is  sought  is  infinite 
— the  untouched  maiden  life  ;  but  the  gift  is 
infinite  that  is  offered  in  return — entireness  of 
devotion,  a  divineness  of  protecting  love,  com- 
pared with  which  the  social  accidents  of  life  are 
but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and  a  discrepancy 
of  a  few  hundreds  a  year  between  the  seeker 
and  the  sought  hardly  counts  as  either  hind- 
rance or  inducement. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  NEW  RESOLVE. 


nnHERE  was  a  footstep  at  the  door,  and  Mar- 
-*-  jory  came  in.  A  hint  of  weariness  was  in 
her  face,  and  a  shadow  of  vexation  on  her 
brow. 

"  Mr.  Beverley/'  she  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  my  uncle  insists  on  keeping  me  with  him 
for  an  hour  at  least,  and  sending  me  home  in 
the  carnage.  He  wants  me  to  do  some  writing 
for  him,  he  says,  and  these  attacks  make  him 
so  irritable  that  no  one  ventures  to  oppose  him. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  seem  rude,  but  shall  you  mind 
going  back  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  leaving  me 
behind  ?" 

Hugh  did  mind  very  much,  but  he  took 
his  disappointment  as  he  had  taken  many  an- 
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other  in  life,  quietly  enough.  Perhaps  it  was 
lightened  by  the  thought  that  Marjory  was  dis- 
appointed too.  Her  voice  had  a  regretful  tone, 
and  her  dark  eyes  just  that  wistfulness  in  them 
which  in  the  portrait  had  held  him  as  by  a  sort 
of  fascination. 

"  Never  mind  me/'  he  said,  "  I  will  do  just  as 
you  like.  If  I  go  at  once,  Mr.  Brooke  will  not 
have  been  kept  waiting  long.  But  will  you 
tell  me  first  whose  portrait  is  that  hanging  in 
the  corner  there  ?" 

"  That  ?"  said  Marjory.  "  It  is  Edith  Elphin- 
stone's — the  little  Edith  I  was  telling  you 
about." 

"  That,  Miss  Edith  !"  echoed  Hugh,  looking 
with  even  more  intentness  than  before  into  the 
quiet  face,  and  trying  to  read  in  it  something 
of  the  strange  sad  tale  that  he  had  heard 
related  by  his  landlady. 

"  She  was  very  beautiful,  I  believe,"  said 
Marjory.  "  I  have  heard  Aunt  Millicent  say 
that  the  picture  does  not  do  her  justice  in  the 
least.  It  was  painted  soon  after  her  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness ;  and  you  may  see,  too, 
that  it  was  left  unfinished.     You   have   heard 
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her  story,  I  daresay.  Everyone  in  Marholm 
knows  it.  She  was  to  have  married  my  uncle 
Elphinstone,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage 
she  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her 
again  until  just  before  she  died.  There  was 
some  mystery  about  it,  I  believe,  that  was 
never  quite  cleared  up.  But  it  is  many  years 
ago  now ;  it  all  happened  before  I  was  born." 

"It  was  a  great  blow  to  my  uncle  Elphin- 
stone," continued  Marjory  presently.  "  They 
say  he  used  to  be  very  different  as  a  young 
man  from  what  he  is  now.  The  disappointment 
quite  soured  and  changed  him ;  and  then  he 
made  that  unfortunate  marriage  afterwards, 
which  of  course  shut  him  out  more  than  ever 
from  society.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a 
siDgle  living  creature  that  he  really  cares  for 
now,  except  my  cousin  Pelham ;  and  yet,  rich  as 
he  is,  he  barely  allows  him  enough  to  live  upon. 
Poor  Uncle  Elphinstone!"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh.  "  One  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  him, 
for  he  spoils  his  own  life  as  well  as  that  of 
others.  He  has  been  praising  Pelham  to  me 
just  now,  and  saying  so  much  about  his 
though tfuln ess   in   coming  down  to   see  him ; 
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and  yet  when  he  has  him  here  he  treats  him 
always  as  though  he  were  a  schoolboy  in 
disgrace.  If  only  Edith  could  have  loved 
him !" 

"  He  would  have  spoiled  her  life  too,  in  all 
probability,"  said  Hugh,  thinking  to  himself  that 
never  could  the  wizened  old  man  whom  he  had 
seen  now  and  then  at  church  or  riding  down 
the  village,  have  satisfied  with  any  love  of  his 
a  soul  so  sweet  as  that  of  Edith  Elphinstone 
must  have  been.     "  It  was  better  as  it  was." 

"Perhaps it  was,"  Marjory  answered,  musing- 
ly. "  Life  might  have  been  harder  for  her  than 
even  death.  I  don't  think  I  ever  noticed  before," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  what  an  expression 
of  sadness  there  is  in  the  face.  It  is  as  if  some 
sorrowing  angel  were  looking  from  behind  it." 

"It  is  the  sweetest  I  ever  saw,"  said  Hugh. 
And  then  softly,  more  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  himself  than  to  his  companion, 
he  added, 

"  I  hardly  know  if  it  would  strike  other  people 
so,  but  I  could  fancy  I  saw  in  that  face  a 
likeness  to  your  own.  The  eyes  are  yours,  and 
the  expression  of  the  mouth." 

f2 
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He  was  not  looking  at  Marjory,  but  she 
turned  aside  as  she  heard  those  words,  a  little 
flush  mantling  on  her  cheek,  and  the  shine  of 
a  smile  upon  her  face.  He  had  not  vexed  her 
now,  and  yet  there  had  been  just  the  same 
thrill  in  his  voice  as  when  she  had  closed  her 
ruffled  petals  against  him  not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"  I  never  heard  anyone  make  the  remark 
before,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  effort  at 
carelessness  in  her  tone  ;  "  but  I  daresay  there 
may  be  some  resemblance.  The  Elphinstones 
all  have  a  sort  of  family  likeness,  though  they 
do  tell  me  I  am  more  of  a  Daylmer  than  an 
Elphinstone." 

"  That  mouth  certainly  might  have  been 
painted  from  yours,"  persisted  Hugh,  taking 
courage  to  look  now  from  the  picture  to  the 
living  face. 

"The  chin  might,  I  allow,"  said  Marjory, 
putting  up  her  own  with  the  slightest  possible 
suggestion  of  sauciness.  ' i  Every  Elphinstone 
has  a  chin  like  that ;  rather  large,  and  a  little 
determined-looking,  and  a  dimple  in  the  middle. 
But  you  cannot  make  a  likeness  out  of  a  chin, 
any  more  than  out  of  a  nose.     Yours  is  quite 
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as  much  an  Elphinstone  nose  as  mine  is  an 
Elphinstone  chin.  I  could  show  you  at  least 
a  dozen  like  it  among  the  portraits  in  this 
house." 

Hugh  raised  his  hand  involuntarily  to  feel 
his  own  facial  prominence.  There  was  a 
tolerable  proportion  of  it,  certainly. 

Marjory  laughed  gaily. 

*f  Uncle  Bernard  says  Xapoleon  might  have 
found  generals  enough  among  the  Elphinstones. 
He  always  chose  his  generals,  you  know,  from 
the  size  of  their  noses.  But  I  must  go  now. 
Please  excuse  me.  And  will  you  tell  them  that 
some  one  here  will  drive  me  home?" 

Hugh  would  have  given  a  month's  work  to 
have  been  able  to  stay  and  drive  her  home 
himself;  but  he  obeyed  her  wish,  and  took  up 
his  hat  to  leave.  He  turned  as  he  reached  the 
door,  and  glanced  towards  the  portrait.  The 
dark  eyes  were  following  him  still,  as  though 
loth  to  let  him  pass  out  of  sight.  Hugh  saw 
in  them,  not  the  sadness  that  Marjory  had 
found,  but  still  the  same  mute  encouragement 
and  tenderness  that  had  so  strangely  attracted 
him  at  first.     He  had  come  into  the  room  op- 
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pressed  and  discomposed.  He  went  out  leaving 
his  vexation  and  discomfiture  behind  him.  That 
voiceless  sympathy  in  some  mysterious  way 
had  eased  him  of  his  burden.  Through  every 
vein  he  was  feeling  now  the  glow  of  a  new 
resolve  and  hope.  And  Marjory  too !  Surely, 
as  she  said  good-bye,  there  was  a  friendlier 
accent  in  her  voice  than  he  had  heard  in  it 
before,  a  softer  light  in  her  deep  dark  eyes. 
And  it  could  hardly,  he  thought,  be  fancy  only 
that  made  him  feel  the  yielding  of  her  hand  to 
his,  when  he  held  it  for  a  moment  in  a  lingering 
grasp. 

There  was  the  loud  peal  of  a  bell  as  he  went 
through  the  hall,  a  long,  angry  tintinnabulation, 
as  though  some  irritable  hand  had  rung  it.  The 
shabby  butler  who  was  showing  him  out,  started 
at  the  sound  with  a  look  of  almost  comical 
dismay. 

"  It's  Miss  Marjory  he's  a-worrying  for,"  he 
muttered,  under  his  breath.     And  hurrying  off 
with  unceremonious  speed,  he  left  the  visitor  to 
make  his  exit  as  he  could. 

"  That  terrible  old  man  !"  thought  Hugh,  as 
he  found  himself  once  more  outside  the  house- 
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"Everyone  seems  to  dread  him.  Yet  there 
must  be  some  touch  of  humanity  about  him, 
after  all,  or  he  would  hardly  have  hung  that 
portrait  of  his  lost  love  where  he  can  have  it 
always  in  his  sight — Salt  enough  to  save  him, 
perhaps !" 

And  then,  straightening  his  shoulders,  and 
changing  his  usual  easy  gait  into  the  firmer 
stride  that  was  his  habit  when  he  saw  before 
him  some  goal  to  be  attained,  he  retraced  his 
steps  down  to  the  stepping-stones  and  across 
the  brook,  and  up  the  opposite  slope,  one 
thought  possessing  him — Marjory  Elphinstone 
should  be  his  wife.  His  wife,  if  he  could  win  her ! 

The  pride  that  had  stayed  him  from  her 
seemed  to  him  Quixotic  now,  his  stoicism  an 
injustice  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself.  For,  after 
all,  it  was  Marjory's  happiness  even  more  than 
his  own  that  he  was  caring  for.  It  might  be  the 
sweet  sophistry  of  love  that  was  deluding  him, 
or  its  fine  logic  that  had  convinced  him,  but  in 
his  heart  he  believed,  as  every  man  who  truly 
loves  and  means  to  win  a  woman  does,  whether 
the  belief  be  a  mistaken  one  or  not,  that  of  all 
fates  that  could  befall  her  the  happiest  would 
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be  to  complete  her  life  in  his.  No  one  else,  he 
verily  believed,  could  give  her  what  he  had  to 
give;  no  other  man,  let  him  be  who  he  might, 
would  so  enrich  her  life  with  all  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  love.  And  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  she  was  heart-whole  too.  No 
twinge  of  jealousy  disturbed  his  comfort  there ; 
and  for  the  rest  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale. 

As  Mr.  Brooke  had  explained  to  his  wife,  he 
had  once  been  seriously  in  love  himself.  He 
took  note  of  certain  signs  in  Hugh's  voice  and 
look  and  step,  as  the  young  man  mounted  the 
hill  towards  the  heathery  brae  on  which  the 
astute  diplomatist  was  beguiling  his  solitude 
with  a  cigar.  Apparently  the  little  ruse  had 
been  successful. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CREATURE  COMFORTS. 


DECIDEDLY  rain  was  wanted  at  Marholm. 
Not  a  drop  bad  fallen  since  July  came  in, 
and  here  was  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
country  roads  were  choked  with  dust ;  the 
cottage  gardens  were  all  athirst:  the  farmers 
were  vexing  their  hearts  about  the  turnips, 
which  on  the  light  lands  were  threatening,  un- 
less a  timely  shower  came,  to  be  but  a  scanty 
crop,  if  not  to  fail  altogether,  and  have  to  be 
sown  afresh.  Everyone  was  looking  out  long- 
ingly for  signs  of  a  change,  tapping  the  baro- 
meter with  reproachful  energy,  and  welcoming 
the  very  smallest  cloud  that  promised  to  grow 
bigger  by-and-by.  And  yet,  when  rain  did 
come,  it  just  contrived,  as  rain  always  does,  to 
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choose  a  time  that  was  inconvenient  to  some- 
body. 

That  somebody  was  our  friend  Mr.  Joshua 
Duffill,  who  had  trudged  since  noon  the  seven 
miles  of  moorland  road  that  stretched  between 
the  hamlet  of  Skirby-in-Thixendale  and  the 
"  Danvers'  Arms  "  at  Marholm,  where  he  pur- 
posed within  himself  to  put  up  for  the  night. 

Joshua's  pack  was  tolerably  heavy,  and  the 
sultriness  of  the  day  had  not  by  any  means 
made  the  load  seem  less,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  lightened  it  considerably  by  sundry  calls 
at  the  outlying  farmhouses  and  cottages  that 
were  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  road. 
He  was  fully  two  miles  distant  from  Marholm, 
and  had  passed  the  "public  "  at  the  turn  of  the 
Priory  road,  when  the  rain  which  had  been 
gathering  for  the  last  hour  or  more  began  to 
come  down,  lightly  at  first,  but  in  a  steady, 
pertinacious  way  which  showed  that  it  meant 
continuance. 

Joshua  shifted  his  pack  upon  his  shoulders, 
gave  an  eye  to  the  heavens,  and,  seeing  no 
signs  of  a  speedy  clearing  up,  he  tramped  for- 
ward with  the  best  speed  that  he  was  master 
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of.  At  the  "  Danvers'  Arms  "  there  was  comfort 
in  abundance  awaiting  him.  A  seat  in  the 
chimney-corner  there,  with  a  pint  of  mulled  ale 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  a  pipe  of  good 
tobacco  in  addition,  was  Joshua's  summum 
bonum  of  terrestrial  bliss,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  earthly  paradise  that  his  imagination 
could  produce.  More  than  once  indeed,  when 
Mistress  Boynton  had  waxed  more  gracious 
than  usual — for  Joshua,  with  his  pack  and  his 
budget  of  news,  was  one  of  the  landlady's 
favourite  guests — he  had  turned  over  in  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  securing  a  place  in  that 
chimney-corner  in  perpetuity.  It  was  vacant 
there  for  somebody,  and  it  stood  to  reason, 
Joshua  argued  with  himself,  that  being  a  lone 
woman,  and  getting  well  up  in  life  now,  Mis- 
tress Boynton  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
sooner  or  later  put  that  somebody  into  it. 

Joshua  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
himself  be  elected  to  the  comfortable  sinecure 
that  had  been  held  by  the  late  Luke  Boynton. 
One  motive  only  had  prevented  him  hitherto 
from  applying  for  it.  If  he  should  fail,  and 
there  was  no  calculating  on  anything  when  a 
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woman  was  in  the  case,  where  could  he  put  up 
afterwards,  when  he  stayed  at  Marholm? 

The  "  Chequers  "  was  quite  beneath  his 
dignity,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  lacking  in 
the  comfort  and  good  cookery  which  no  one 
better  than  himself  knew  how  to  appreciate. 
The  steaks  and  chops  at  the  "  Danvers'  Arms  " 
were  always  done  to  a  turn,  and  tender  and 
juicy  withal  ;  the  brown  ale  was  of  the  best; 
the  rooms  were  clean  ;  the  company  was  good  ; 
the  great  kitchen,  with  its  sanded  floor  and 
sober  glow,  or  the  sunny  bar-parlour,  iuto  which 
as  a  privileged  customer  he  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  invited,  took  the  shine  altogether  out  of 
every  other  inn  kitchen  or  parlour  that  Joshua 
was  acquainted  with. 

The  packman  by  no  means  considered  him- 
self an  unlikely  suitor.  He  had  a  row  of  cot- 
tages of  his  own,  besides  a  good  round  sum  in 
the  bank  at  St.  Bede's,  quite  enough  to  retire 
upon  whenever  he  might  choose  to  do  so.  He 
was  not  so  old  but  that  he  might  still  look  out 
for  a  buxom  wife,  and,  moreover,  he  had  that 
softness  of  tongue  which  is  so  potent  with  the 
weaker  sex.     "Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
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he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  himself  when 
revolving  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  proposal,  and 
balancing  his  chances  of  success  against  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  the  opposite  con- 
tingency. But  whether  it  was  worth  while 
risking  all  for  the  sake  of  gaining  all,  was  a 
question  on  which,  after  long  cogitation,  he  had 
still  not  made  up  his  mind. 

The  eight  o'clock  chimes  were  sounding 
through  the  moist,  sweet  air  when  Joshua 
pulled  off  his  wet  cape,  and  stamped  the  thickest 
of  the  mud  from  his  boots  upon  the  huge  straw 
u  bass  n  that  lay  athwart  the  ample  porch  of  the 
■'  Danvers'  Arms."  Joshua  was  a  politic  man, 
and  never  spoiled  the  beauty  of  a  sanded  floor 
if  he  could  help  it.  Mrs.  Boynton  heard  the 
shuffling  and  scraping,  and  came  forth,  her  rib- 
bons flying,  her  cheeks  aglow,  for  she  had  been 
making  her  raspberry  jam,  and  the  kitchen  fire 
was  warm. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Duffill !"  she  cried,  "  I  thought  it 
was  about  your  time  for  being  at  Marholm 
again.     And  what's  the  news  to-day  V 

"  News,  Mrs.  Boynton  !"  said  Joshua,  unstrap- 
ping his  pack,  which  had  travelled  dry  beneath 
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his  oil-skin  cape.  i(  Why,  the  first  bit  of  news 
that  I  have  got  for  you  to-day  is  that  I  am 
uncommon  dry,  and  that  a  good  stiff  drop  of 
something  warm  would  be  acceptable  under  the 
circumstances." 

Mrs.  Boynton  tossed  her  head ;  cap,  ribbons, 
and  all. 

"  That's  no  news,  Mr.  Duffill.  It's  a  tale  I  have 
heard  you  tell  this  fifteen  year  and  more.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  should  say  you  are  dry  and  wet 
both.  Losh  me !"  she  added,  changing  her  tone, 
"  it  is  enough  to  give  a  body  their  death.  Come 
your  ways  in  to  the  fire,  and  have  yonr  wet 
boots  off,  and  dry  yourself,  and  make  yourself 
comfortable ;  and  I'll  have  a  bit  of  supper  for 
you,  and  get  you  a  drop  of  something  in  no 
time." 

When  Mrs.  Boynton  took  a  customer  in  hand 
to  "make  him  comfortable,"  she  did  it  both 
deftly  and  effectually.  The  inn-parlonr  con- 
tained its  usual  evening  company,  taking  their 
sober  glass  of  toddy  or  of  ale,  and  discussing 
last  week's  politics  between  the  whiffs  of  their 
long  "churchwardens."  But  the  wily  dame 
knew  better  than  to  dismiss  Joshua  there  with 
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his  budget  of  news  still  unpacked.  The  company 
were  welcome  to  it  second  hand,  but  she  meant 
to  have  the  first  overhauling  of  Joshua's  store 
of  gossip  herself.  She  sent  her  maids  to  the 
right-about,  and  in  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
he  came  in  she  had  her  guest  established  on  the 
cushioned  settle,  his  boots  and  leggings  sent  out 
to  dry,  a  pair  of  worsted  slippers  on  his  feet,  a 
tumbler  of  hot  mulled  ale,  spiced  to  perfection, 
beside  him,  and  a  prime  steak,  which  she  chose 
to  tend  herself,  just  beginning  to  splutter  on 
the  gridiron. 


SO 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MRS.  BOYNTON'S  OPINIONS. 

JOSHUA'S  face  shone  with  a  sense  of  suffused 
content.  He  liked  to  be  comfortable,  and 
Mrs.  Boynton  knew  how  to  make  him  so. 

"  It's  what  I  allays  hold  to,  Mistress  Boyn- 
ton," he  remarked,  as  he  snuffed  up  the  savoury 
perfume ;  "  and  I've  heard  you  say  it  yourself, 
so  you  won't  fall  out  with  me  for  saying  it 
again.  There  isn't  a  public  this  side  of  St.  Bede's, 
nor  the  other  side  either,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
that  is  to  equal  this  of  yours  for  being  all  that 
a  public  ought  to  be.  Why,  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  might  sit  on  this  here  settle  of  yours, 
with  such  a  steak  before  him  as  you  are  a-cook- 
ing  of  now,  and  think  himself  well  off." 

"I'm  not  the  woman  to  deny  it,  Mr.  Duffill," 
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returned  the  landlady,  loftily,  but  with  complac- 
ency. "  Though  I  have  cooked  for  quality  as 
good  as  him,  when  I  lived  at  the  Castle  before 
I  were  married.  We  had  a  royal  Duke  there 
once,  so  if  I  don't  know  how  to  cook  a  steak, 
and  cook  it  well  too,  the  more's  the  pity," 

"  Ah  !"  rejoined  Joshua,  who  had  heard  of  the 
Duke  before.  "And  he'd  be  particklar  too,  I 
don't  doubt,  about  his  victuals.  It  would  have 
been  a  loss  to  Marholm,  Mrs.  Boynton,  if  you 
had  stopped  on  at  the  Castle,  cooking  for 
quality,  instead  of  getting  wed  here  to  the 
'  Danvers'  Arms.'  But,  talking  of  that,  who  do 
you  think  has  been  and  got  married  in  your 
line  of  business?" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  landlady,  pricking  her  ears 
at  the  inquiry — "I'm  no  hand  at  guessing. 
Happen  it  is  old  Benson  at  the  Low  Flats. 
I've  always  said  that  man  would  get  took  in 
some  time,  for  all  his  railing  at  the  women 
folk." 

"  It  might  have  been  him,  but  it  isn't,"  re- 
plied Joshua,  sententiously.     rt  There's  no  such 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him,  nor  likely,  as  I 
have  heard  tell  of.     It's  Jacob  Mossop,  the  '  Red 
VOL.  II.  G 
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Lion,'  this  side  of  Skirby,  that's  in  luck  this 
time.  He  has  married  a  young  woman  from 
Moxby,  a  wheelwright's  daughter,  and  they  say 
he  has  none  done  so  badly.  You  mind  of  Jacob? 
His  wife  died,  last  May  was  a  twelvemonth. 
His  second  wife  she  was,  and  they  hadn't  been 
married  over  three  or  four  years." 

"1  mind  of  him,"  replied  the  landlady,  with 
some  asperity.  "  Such  a  burying  as  he  gave  her  ! 
for  he  promised  her  or  ever  she  died,  that  she 
should  have  the  best  of  everything — a  plumed 
hearse,  and  scarves,  and  hatbands  ;  and  over 
fifty,  they  said,  was  bid  to  the  funeral.  A  sight 
of  expense  to  him  it  must  have  been  ;  but  he 
did  the  same  for  his  first  wife,  so  he  couldn't  do 
no  less  for  the  next.  However,  when  all  is  said,  I 
don't  blame  him  for  marrying  again,"  the  dame 
went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
she  had  turned  the  steak  with  a  practised  hand. 
"  I  have  heard  tell  the  '  Red  Lion '  was  losing 
a  deal  of  its  better  sort  of  custom  since  the 
Missis  died.  They  are  a  shiftless  thing,  is  a 
man,  without  they  have  a  woman  of  some 
sort  to  do  about  after  them.  Put  any 
man    you   like   down    here   at   the    'Danvers' 
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Arms,'  and  let  him  be  Master  and  Missis  both, 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  tale  there  would  be  to 
tell  at  the  year's  end.  Who  would  see  as  the 
beds  was  aired,  and  the  linen  mended,  and  the 
rooms  kept  clean,  and  the  cooking  good,  and  the 
tables  set  respectable,  and  the  glasses  bright, 
and  the  spoons  and  forks  and  things  kept 
counted  up,  and  the  maids  looked  after  that 
there  was  no  carryings  on  as  there  shouldn't 
be?" 

"  You  say  true,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  said  Joshua, 
submissively.  "  Not  but  what  I  must  say  it  is 
a  great  upstay  to  a  house,  we'll  say  like  this  of 
yours,  to  have  a  man  about  the  premises  as  has 
a  responsible  interest  in  things,  and  can  hold 
himself  up  to  customers,  and  argy  with  them 
that  shows  thimselves  contrairy,  and  be  a  bit  of 
a  bulwark,  as  you  may  say,  to  the  weaker  party 
in  the  business." 

"Tuts!  Mr.  Duffill,"  cried  the  landlady; 
"  that's  a  thing  as  you  won't  prove  by  argying. 
Facts  is  facts,  and  I'm  a  fact  myself.  Just  you 
tell  me,  since  you  have  so  much  to  say  about  it, 
where  you'll  find  a  public  this  side  of  St.  Bede's, 
with  a  man  to  the  fore,  that  is  carried  on  better 
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than  the  '  Danvers'  Arms  ;'  or  one  that  is  cleaner 
and  comfortabler,  and  the  rent  allays  ready, 
and  the  liquors  of  the  best,  and  the  custom  too, 
and  never  a  word  against  it  that  anyone  has  to 
say?  It's  my  opinion,  Mr.  Dnffill,  if  you  set 
out  to  look  for  one,  it  would  be  a  good  while 
before  you  came  back  to  say  you  had  found 
it." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  said  Joshua, 
submissively  again.  "  I  was  only  a-saying 
there  might  be  cases  where  s  two  was  better  far 
than  one,'  as  the  poem  says.  I  would  never  go 
for  to  say  that  a  woman  wasn't  the  ekal  of  a 
man,  let  him  be  who  he  may.  Far  be  it 
from  me." 

"Ekal  of  a  man!"  cried  the  landlady,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  I  should  say  myself  they  wasn't 
ekals,  whatever  you  may  say,  Mr.  Dnffill.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  woman  that  is  any 
credit  to  herself  is  a  good  deal  more  than  ekal 
to  a  man.  Look  at  the  '  Danvers'  Arms,'  and 
look  at  the  '  Red  Lion  '  since  the  Missis  there 
died ;  and  tell  me  whether  a  woman  isn't  ekal 
to  more  without  a  man,  than  what  a  man,  poor 
thing!  is  without  a  woman?" 
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M  Mebby  she  is,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  said  Joshua, 
hastily  acceding, — "  Mebby  she  is.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  deny  it.  But  what  I  mean  is — now 
there's  votes  !  It's  a  bit  of  a  let-down  to  a  place, 
like  this,  we'll  say,  when  them  that  pays  rent 
and  rates,  and  that  has  their  names  down  on 
the  parish  lists  as  ockypier,  can't  accommodate 
their  landlord  with  their  vote  when  election 
time  comes  round.  I  have  known  when  the 
two  parties  has  run  as  near  as  within  half-a- 
dozen  of  one  another,  and  every  single  vote  has 
been  worth  wrell  on  to  the  rent  of  a  farm  to 
them  that  could  get  hold  of  it.  You  mind  of 
that  time,  Mrs.  Boynton,  when  the  Honourable 
Slattersby,  from  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
put  up  against  his  lordship's  member,  and  came 
in  as  near  as  nothing!'* 

"  Mind  of  it !  I  should  think  I  do,"  rejoined 
the  dame.  ';  It  was  just  after  me  and  my  first 
had  come  to  the  '  Danvers'  Arms.'  It  set  us  on 
our  legs,  it  did  ;  for  the  Slattersbys  were  treating 
right  and  left,  though  they  knew  that  Marholm 
parish  belonged  mostly  to  his  lordship;  and  it 
stood  to  reason  his  lordship  had  to  do  the  same. 
Xot  as  there  was  any  doubt  which  way  our  vote 
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would  go,  and  her  ladyship  coming  round  her 
own  self  in  her  carriage,  and,  '  Mrs.  Markkam/ 
says  she,  for  it  was  before  Boynton's  time,  '  I 
suppose  your  vote  is  all  right?'  " 

"  Your  vote !"  echoed  Joshua.  "  Bless  your 
heart,  Mrs.  Boynton,  it  was  none  of  yours. 
That  is  what  I  was  a-saying  of.  A  woman  has 
nayther  part  nor  lot  in  a  vote.  They  do  say 
that  since  that  election  went  against  the 
Slattersbys  they  have  weeded  out  every  wo- 
man ockypier  on  the  estate.  There  is  never  a 
widow  let  to  stay  on  a  farm,  if  her  husband 
dies,  because  it  makes  a  vote  less  to  the  land- 
lord ;  nor  a  public  that  they'll  let  a  woman 
rent.  It  was  just  a  handful  of  votes  they 
Avanted,  that  they  could  have  made  up,  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
woman  ockypier  counts  for  nothing." 

i(  More  shame  that  it  should  be  so/'  cried 
Mrs.  Boynton,  warmly.  "  As  if  a  woman  hadn't 
a  headpiece  same  as  a  man,  to  know  what  a 
vote  meant,  and  which  way  to  give  it.  And 
more  shame  to  the  Slattersbys,  too,  that  they 
should  make  it  a  crime  to  be  a  woman,  and 
turn  them  off  the  land,  let  them  farm  as  wellr 
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and  pay  their  rent  as  regular,  as  they  will. 
There  should  never  a  Slattersby  set  foot  in 
Parliament,  if  I  had  my  will  and  way ;  for  the 
man  that  can  treat  an  honest  woman  so,  isn't 
the  man,  according  to  my  thinking,  that's 
fit  to  make  the  laws  for  her.  I  mind  well 
enough,"  the  dame  went  on,  indignantly, 
"  of  that  Mrs.  Marris  being  put  off  the  farm 
when  her  husband  died ;  and  him  bed-fast 
for  seven  years,  and  she  had  had  the  ordering 
of  everything;  and  a  better  managed  farm, 
they  said,  wasn't  on  the  estate.  And  there 
was  them  two  sisters,  the  Rileys ;  second 
cousins,  they  were,  to  my  mother.  They  were 
turned  .off  when  their  lease  was  out,  and  that 
nephew  of  old  Sopwith'sput  in,  that  drank  him- 
self to  death,  and  left  a  wife  and  nine  children 
to  fend  for  themselves.  I've  no  patience  with 
such  unhandsome  doings.  Talk  of  its  being 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  a  woman  to  count 
for  nothing  !" 

Joshua  found  that  he  was  not  making  head- 
way in  this  direction,  and  adroitly  turned  the 
conversation. 

"  You'll  have  heard  there's  fever  again  down 
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at  the  Low  Flats.     Blakeborougks  have  got  a 
child  bad  with  it,  and  Bill  Edmonds  is  laid  up. 
They  have  had  the  doctor  to  him,  and  he  says 
it  is  typhus,  and  a  baddish  case,  too." 
The  landlady's  voice  dropped. 
"Dear,  dear!"  she  ejaculated.     Ci  Them  poor 
Edmondses  is  allays  in  trouble.     The  wife  was 
dowa  with  rheumatic  fever  all  winter,  and  they 
had  a  child  died  in  the  spring.     And  now  here 
is  the  father  with  typhus !     But  I'll    tell   you 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Duffill.     It's  them   cottages  at 
the  Low  Flats  that  are  not  fit  for  pigsties,  let 
alone  for  Christians  to  live  in.     It  is  a  sin  and 
shame  of  the  Squire  to  let  them  stand  as  they 
are.     There  is  allays  sickness  of  some  sort  or 
other  going  on  there.     And  no  wonder,  such  a 
state  as  the  place  is  in ;  and  all  for  want  of  a 
little  money  laying  out  on  it,  as  the  old  man 
hasn't  the  heart  to  spend.     There  isn't  a  decent 
cottage  among  the  lot ;  and  that  pond  or  ditch, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  along  in  front  of 
them,  smells  sometimes  fit  to  bring  the  pest." 

"They  say  it  is  along  of  the  bad  water  that 
the  fever  is  back  there  again,"  remarked  Joshua. 
<;  They  have  nothing  but  dipping  wells  for  their 
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drinking,  and  they  are  so  shallow  that  half  of 
them  are  dried  up  with  this  droughty  weather, 
and  the  folks  have  to  go  to  the  dyke,  or  climb 
up  to  Skilthorpe  Crag,  for  every  drop  they 
drink." 

"  Ay,  it  is  allays  one  way  or  another  at  the 
Low  Flats,"  said  Mrs.  Boynton,  drily.  "  Either 
them  cottages  are  rotting  with  damp  in  winter, 
and  rheumatics  and  consumption  comes  and 
picks  the  folks  off;  or  else,  when  the  warm 
weather  sets  on,  it  is  the  water  that's  bad,  and 
fever  gets  a  hold  of  them  with  drinking  it." 

"  I'm  allays  jealous  of  taking  my  goods  to 
any  of  the  Low  Flats  cottages  in  the  way  of 
business,"  remarked  Joshua,  "  for  fear  there 
should  be  fever  somewheres  unbeknown.  It's  a 
catching  thing,  is  fever.  There  was  James 
Bolton,  of  Wheldrake,  took  it  home  with  no- 
thing but  just  a  great-coat,  that  he  had  stopped 
at  his  cousin's  door  and  borrowed  one  wet  night 
coming  from  St.  Bede's  market.  He  wouldn't 
as  much  as  set  his  foot  inside  the  house,  by 
reason  of  there  being  fever  in  it ;  but,  however, 
he  brought  it  out  in  that  coat,  and  two  of  his 
children  took  it  and  died  of  it." 
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"  It  had  ought  to  be  drained,  ought  the  Low 
Flats,"  cried  Mrs.  Boynton,  decisively.  "  That's 
what  it  had  ought  to  be.  And  with  something 
better  than  that  there  ditch,  that's  enough  to 
poison  anybody  that  goes  near  it.  He  lays  out 
money  endless,  does  the  Squire,  draining  his 
land  up  at  the  Wood  Head,  and  taking  in  one 
bit  after  another  of  the  moor  so  as  to  rent  in 
with  his  uplying  farms  ;  and  it  is  next  door  to 
murder,  and  you  can  call  it  nothing  else,  to  house 
the  labourers  on  his  own  land  in  places  such  as 
yon." 

Mrs.  Boynton  was  waxing  warm,  with  indig- 
nation and  cookery  combined.  Her  comely 
visage  was  well-nigh  as  rosy  as  her  cap-ribbons 
themselves.  She  suspended  her  harangue  for  a 
moment  to  manipulate  the  steak,  which  to  her 
practised  eyes  was  within  a  "  turn "  of  being 
done,  and  then  took  up  the  attack  again. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  talking  of  folk's  duties  to 
their  betters  ;  but  I  reckon  their  betters  has 
duties  to  them  as  well.  If  Providence  has 
given  the  land  to  the  Squire,  and  I  don't  quarrel 
with  him  for  holding  of  it,  there's  duties  goes 
along  with  it  to  them  as  toils  on  it.     Them  that 
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brings  out  the  worth  of  the  land  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  and  the  labour  of  their  hands  has 
a  right  to  be  thought  on,  as  well  as  him  that 
pockets  the  rents." 

"  So  they'd  ought,"  said  Joshua,  his  eyes 
wandering  with  divided  admiration  from  the 
buxom  dame  to  the  savoury  meal  she  was  pre- 
paring for  him.  "  You  are  in  the  right  of  it, 
you  are.  There  isn't  a  many,  now,  that  I've 
come  across,  women  particklar,  that  has  such  a 
notion  of  things  as  you  have." 

"  They  can't  help  theirselves,"  the  landlady 
went  on,  ignoring  Joshua's  compliment  alto- 
gether. "  They  are  forced  to  live  where  their 
work  lies,  and  they  can't  bide  out  under  the 
hedges.  He  ought  to  think  shame  of  himself, 
ought  the  Squire,  to  be  scraping  and  saving, 
and  filling  his  own  pocket,  and  laying  up  for 
^lr.  Pelham — though  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  He  is  as  likely  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  as  free  and  pleasant  spoken,  as  ever  I 
come  across ;  and,  when  he  heirs  the  property,, 
he'll  make  a  better  landlord,  I  don't  doubt,  than 
what  his  father  does.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.     I  say  the  old  Squire  has  no  business 
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to  be  scraping  and  saving  for  him  instead  of 
doing  his  duty  by  them  that's  on  the  land.  It 
•will  come  home  to  him  some  time,  see  if  it 
don't.  I  couldn't  but  have  him  in  my  thoughts 
the  other  Sunday  at  church,  when  the  parson 
were  preaching  about  the  rich  fool.  '  Thou 
fool,'  says  he,  '  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee.'  And  I  thought  to  myself  it 
just  fitted  to  the  old  Squire." 

"  I  heard  tell  that  Parson  Daylmer  had  been 
at  him  about  them  Low  Flat  cottages,  to  have 
'em  fettled  up  decent,"  remarked  Joshua.  "  It 
were  old  Johnson,  the  Squire's  bailiff,  as  I  had 
it  from.  But,  Lord  bless  you  !  two  hundred 
pounds,  he  said,  wouldn't  do  it ;  and  the  Squire 
'ud  never  lay  out  that.  It's  cheaper  to  him  to 
let  ;em  stop  as  they  are,  and  take  in  a  slice  of 
moorland  with  what  it  wrould  cost  to  put  'em  in 
repair." 

"  I  will  say,  though,"  rejoined  the  landlady, 
*'  for  I  would  give  all  their  due,  that,  if  he 
grudges  laying  out  on  his  cottages,  he  grudges 
it  for  his  own  place  as  much.  The  house  stands 
in  need  of  repair,  shameful,  Mrs.  Mapperly  says. 
Five  and  twenty  year,  and  never  a  bit  of  paint 
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put  on  inside  it;  and  the  plaster  cracking  in 
some  of  the  rooms  fit  to  come  down  ;  and  the 
damp  in  the  walls  such  a  sight  as  never  was. 
And,  do  as  she  will,  some  of  them  rooms  that 
are  allays  shut  up  have  got  the  moths  to  the 
furniture,  and  very  near  ruined  it.  It's  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  that's  what  it  is.  For 
he  wastes  at  one  end  what  he  saves  at  the 
other.  But  now,  Mr.  Duffill,"  she  added, 
changing  her  tone,  "  here's  your  supper  ready 
for  you,  and,  if  you  was  a  duke,  it  is  my  belief 
a  better  steak  than  that  you  needn't  wish  to 
have.  And  Phyllis  has  got  you  some  browned 
potatoes  that  she  is  bringing  in,  and  you'll  like 
a  drop  of  fresh-drawn  ale,  I  don't  doubt.  Xow 
make  yourself  comfortable,  do,  Mr.  Duffill;  and 
when  you've  had  your  supper,  you'll  maybe 
like  to  step  into  the  front  parlour ;  there's  com- 
pany there  that  you'll  know,  and  now  I'll  see 
to  Mr.  Beverley's  tea.  He  spends  the  evening 
at  the  rectory  mostly,  but  he  is  at  home  to- 
night, as  it  happens,  and  I  allays  aim  to  brew 
him  his  tea  myself;  he  knows  how  he  likes  it, 
and  I  never  leaves  it  to  the  girls  to  do." 

Clearly,  after  this,  Joshua  was  not  to  be  in- 
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vited  into  the  landlady's  own  particular  sanc- 
tum, the  bar-parlour.  Phyllis  had  been  sum- 
moned back  into  the  kitchen  to  go  on  with  the 
picking  of  a  huge  jorum  of  black  currants  that 
were  to  be  made  into  jam  to-morrow ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Boynton  remained,  keeping  up  a 
fragmentary  conversation,  and  culling  stray  bits 
of  news,  while  her  guest  discussed  his  supper, 
she  gave  him  no  opportunity  for  any  further 
diplomatic  moves  in  the  direction  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  snug  quarters  that  he 
was  occupying  now. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE     TWO     NAMES. 


TITR.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  prolonged  their  stay  at 
-L"-1-  the  rectory  longer  than  they  had  at  first 
intended.  People  generally  did  prolong  their 
stay  there,  if  they  possibly  could.  It  was  such 
a  pleasant  place  to  be  at ;  there  was  such  an 
air  of  hospitality  pervading  the  house ;  the 
Canon  was  such  a  genial  host,  Miss  Millicent 
such  a  delightful  hostess,  Marjory  so  fresh 
and  charming ;  and  in  that  sweet,  old-fash- 
ioned country  parsonage  guests  were  made  so 
completely  to  feel  themselves  at  home.  No 
wonder  the  Member  for  Littleford  considered 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  by  postponing  his 
return  to  town  until  his  jaded  energies  had  had 
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the  opportunity  of  recruiting  themselves  a  little 
further  in  the  salubrious  retirement  of  Marholm 

ectory. 

Mrs.  Brooke  thought  so  too.  Her  husband 
usually  found  in  her  a  staunch  supporter  when 
her  own  inclinations  coincided  with  his  sense  of 
duty.  So,  instead  of  leaving  on  Thursday,  the 
day  after  the  picnic,  it  was  Saturday  afternoon 
before  they  took  their  departure. 

Hugh  saw  no  more  of  them,  however.     The 

whole   rectory   party,    Marjory   included,  were 

dining  out  both  the  evenings  that  their  guests 

remained ;    so    there   was   no    strolling  in    for 

the  usual  sunset  symposium  on  the  lawn,  and 

the  long  bright  mornings  and  golden  afternoons 

he  wanted  for  his  work.     No  one  ever  dreamed 

of    seeing   Mr.   Beverley    during   those    hours 

except  at  his  easel ;  and  he  was  working  now 

with  redoubled  energy,  for  he  was  within  a  week 

or  two   of  finishing  his  picture.      Day  by  day, 

and  almost  hour  by  hour,  he  saw  it  growing 

into  perfectness  beneath  his  hand,  his    sylvan 

dream  wrought   out   at   last,   repaying    him  a 

thousand  fold  for  all  the  toil  of  shaping  it  into 

being. 
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There  was  no  fear,  and  be  knew  it  well,  of 
the  picture  being  regarded  as  other  than  suc- 
cessful. It  was  the  best  and  truest  he  had 
painted  yet.  The  loveliness  of  nature's  life  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  breathed  itself  visibly 
forth  again  upon  the  canvas.  The  spirit  of  the 
scene  was  there,  the  hush  and  mystery,  and 
golden  glow,  of  summer  in  the  woods.  It  was 
just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  vision  that  first 
afternoon,  when  he  had  wandered  through  the 
Chase,  seeking  for  his  idea.  On  one  side  the 
bosky  dell,  with  its  quiet  green  gloom  and  depth 
of  shade,  the  tree-tops  waving  overhead  clear 
against  the  blue.  And  on  the  other  the  sun-barred 
vista  stretching  away  far  through  the  wood- 
land, carrying  the  eye  along,  till  just  a  glimpse 
was  caught  at  last  of  the  infinitude  of  light 
beyond. 

u  You'll  do  now,  old  fellow !"  Hugh  said  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  it  growing  into  loveli- 
ness beneath  his  hand.  "It  will  be  all  plain 
sailing  after  this.  You  will  get  over  the  harbour 
bar  at  last." 

He  knew  he  would.  A  kind  of  prophetic  in- 
stinct told  him  so.     He  was  not  of  a  sanguine 

VOL.  II.  H 
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turn,  especially  in  what  concerned  himself.  But 
a  man  need  not  be  a  conceited  prig  to  know 
when  his  work  will  be  a  success  ;  and  Hugh's 
whole  soul  had  gone  into  his  picture,  and  looked 
out  again  upon  him  from  the  canvas.  He  almost 
wondered  at  it  himself,  sometimes ;  it  was  so 
much  better  than  anything  he  had  done  before. 
More  verve,  and  simplicity,  and  power  about  it ; 
more  of  that  fine  artistic  faculty  which  wins 
from  nature  the  secret  of  her  charm,  and  dis- 
covers it  to  those  who  else  had  seen  it  not. 

"  It  was  uncommon  nat'ral/'  Giles  Brown 
averred.  As  Giles  patrolled  the  Chase,  he  not 
unfrequently  found  himself  near  the  artist's 
shanty,  and  Hugh  never  objected  to  his  stand- 
ing for  awhile  beside  him.  "Most  uncommon 
nat'ral  it  was.  That  big  beech  to  one  side,"  he 
declared,  "was  all  as  if  it  had  grown  in  the 
picture.  You  might  very  near  cut  your  name 
on  the  bark,  it  looked  so  like  as  if  there  was  sap 
beneath." 

"  It's  most  as  if  there  had  ought  to  be  the 
letters  of  a  name  cut  on  it,  sir,"  he  said  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  standing  a  good  while  lean- 
ing on  his  gun,  his  shaggy  brows  a  little  bent, 
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and  a  far-off  look  in  the  deep-set  eyes  that 
gleamed  beneath  them. 

It  was  all  he  said.  He  could  not  explain 
himself  further.  Giles  had  laboured  all  his  life 
under  a  certain  paucity  of  words,  and  what  lay 
deepest  at  the  heart  of  him  he  seldom  could 
give  expression  to  in  speech.  But  the  picture 
brought  back  to  him,  whenever  he  looked  at  it, 
what  he  only  saw  at  times  in  the  woodland 
scene  itself, 

"  The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  was  dead," 

— a  day  which  all  the  years  that  lay  between 
had  never  dimmed  in  his  remembrance.  He 
was  thinking  of  it  now,  that  still,  transparent, 
golden  afternoon  when  he  had  cut  his  sweet- 
heart's name  beside  his  own  upon  the  smooth 
beechen  bark  ;  the  day  when  she  had  put  her 
skittishness  aside,  and  blushed  beneath  his  look, 
and  given  him  the  promise  that  he  could  scarce 
find  words  to  ask  for.  There  had  been  just  that 
dreamy  amber  light  siftiug  through  the  leaves, 
just  the  same  mellow  glow  resting  where  the 
sunshine  fell  on  the  smooth  brown  boles,  and  on 
the  mossy  path,  and  on  the  billowing  bracken- 

H  2 
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tops.  It  all  came  back  to  him  as  he  stood  look- 
ing out  at  the  picture  from  under  the  pent-house 
of  those  black  brows  of  his. 

It  was  "  like  as  if  there  had  ought  to  be  the 
letters  of  a  name  cut ;"  the  record  of  a  love, 
such  as  his  had  been,  told  out  again  in  that 
same  dreamy,  mellow  light. 

"  It  is  not  half  a  bad  notion,  Giles,"  said 
Hugh.    "  I'll  consider  about  it." 

And,  after  the  keeper  had  shouldered  his  gun 
and  moved  off,  he  thought  it  over.  For  no- 
thing in  that  picture  was  done  without  con- 
sideration ;  every  smallest  dash  of  the  brush 
had  its  meaning,  and  helped  something  else 
along. 

"  Giles  was  in  the  right  of  it,"  he  said  to  him- 
self at  last.  "  Those  little  touches  tell  some- 
times. They  give  life  to  a  picture,  and  bring- 
in  something  that  fancy  can  work  upon.  I 
have  seen  a  dozen  names,  at  least,  on  one  and 
another  of  these  smooth  beech  trunks  in  the 
Chase ;  cut  in  couplets,  too,  some  of  them ; 
bracketed  together,  like  names  on  a  class 
list.  And  every  couple,  I  daresay,  if  one  did 
but  know  it,  with  a  love-story  of  its  own." 
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He  drew  back  a  step  or  two  from  the  easel,  con- 
sidering again.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  glade,  a  huge  beech- 
tree,  the  very  joy  and  pride  of  Hugh's  artistic 
soul,  uprose  in  sylvan  majesty.  A  glorious  old 
tree  it  was.  You  could  tell  by  the  way  it  was 
painted  that  it  had  at  least  a  hundred  years 
of  growth  within  its  mighty  bole.  The  trunk 
was  partly  in  sunshine,  where  the  light  fell 
upon  it  through  an  opening  in  the  wood ;  part- 
ly in  shadow,  dappled  by  flickering  gleams  that 
stole  in  here  and  there,  as  the  foliaged  canopy 
above  swayed  in  the  soft  south  wind  that  was 
breathing  overhead.  The  breadth  of  quiet  light 
Hugh  knew  better  than  to  disturb ;  but  lower 
down,  where  the  warm  shadow  lay,  was  a 
smooth  expanse,  that  would  be  all  the  better 
for  being  broken  up  by  a  touch  or  two  of  the 
brush. 

He  laid  them  on  slightly,  very  slightly ;  just 
a  stroke  here  and  another  there ;  a  dab  of 
deeper  shade,  and  then  a  ragged  scratch  of 
light.  When  he  had  finished,  there  was  to  be 
traced  out,  not  a  name  exactly,  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  name.     If  you  knew   beforehand 
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who  the  painter  was,  yon  might,  by  looking 
closely,  decipher  to  your  satisfaction  the  sylla- 
bles, Hugh  Beverley.  But,  if  not,  you  would 
probably  try  in  vain  to  spell  out  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  inscription.  Enough  for  artistic  pur- 
poses that  it  suggested,  as  it  was  meant  to  do,, 
the  result  of  some  laborious  rustic's  work,  cut 
in  primitive  fashion  with  tedious  toil  upon  the 
beechen  bark. 

Hugh  looked  at  it  not  ill-pleased  with  the 
effect.  A  trifling  one,  to  be  sure  ;  but  even 
trifles  were  not  to  be  despised ;  and  this  was 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  It  added  its 
little  item  of  interest  to  the  picture ;  perhaps  of 
romance,  for  you  might  weave  anything  you 
chose  out  of  those  cabalistic  characters.  The 
old  beech  might  have  been  some  village  lovers' 
trysting-tree,  with  a  story  belonging  to  it  as 
sweet  as  ever  ballad  told.  Only  in  that 
case  the  lover's  name  ought  not  to  stand 
alone. 

Hugh  smiled  to  himself,  as  softly  as  a  girl, 
and  took  his  brush  in  hand  again.  Let  a  man 
be  in  love,  and  no  amount  of  sense  will  save 
him  from  doing  a  foolish  thing  sometimes.     Of 
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course,  if  he  is  merely  "  thinking  of  getting 
married,"  the  case  is  different.  He  may  be  able 
then  to  guide  his  steps  with  imperturbable  dis- 
cretion. But  let  it  be  a  genuiue  passion  with 
him,  and  the  chances  are  that  sooner  or  later 
love's  sweet  lunacy  will  in  some  form  or  other 
declare  itself. 

It  was  foolish,  no  doubt,  in  our  artist  to 
begin  touching  in,  lightly  and  uncertainly,  the 
letters  of  Marjory's  name  beside  his  own.  He 
might  have  seen  them  in  imagination,  had  he 
desired  to  do  so,  without  going  the  length  of 
putting  them  visibly  there.  It  was  a  waste  of 
time,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  he  did  it,  and 
did  it,  too,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
doing  a  foolish  thing.  They  could  not  stay,  of 
course.  He  did  not  mean  them  to  remain  ;  at 
all  events,  not  until  he  had  made  it  completely 
out  of  the  power  of  anyone  to  decipher  them. 
But  the  merest  fillip  of  the  brush  would  suffice 
for  that,  and  in  the  meantime  he  would  for  once 
indulge  his  mood. 

Hugh  had  not  seen  Marjory  since  he  had  left 
her  at  the  Priory  on  the  memorable  evening 
that  seemed  to  him  like  the  gate  of  a  new  life ; 
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-when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  at  last  that, 
without  disloyalty  to  her,  or  dishonour  to  him- 
self, he  might  cast  aside  his  scruples,  and  give 
himself  leave  to  win,  or  at  least  to  woo  her. 
He  had  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  with  what 
grace  he  could  during  the  last  two  days ;  bear- 
ing no  grudge  against  the  Brookes  for  their 
longer  stay,  though  it  had  gone  hard  with  him 
to  hear  Caleb's  announcement,  "  not  at  home," 
when  he  presented  himself  the  evening  before. 
But  this  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  day  that 
the  guests  had  taken  their  departure.  And  when 
the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  rectory  din- 
ner out  of  the  way,  he  promised  himself  to  go 
in  again  for  the  usual  symposium  on  the 
lawn. 

One  by  one  the  letters  came  out  beneath  his 
hand,  "Marjory."  That  was  all.  Marjory 
Elphinstone  was  too  long;  and  Marjory  alone 
was  all  he  wanted.  Just  the  sweet,  old-fashion- 
ed Christian  name  that  had  made  itself  a  home 
in  his  heart  ;  the  sweetest  name  surely,,  for  girl 
or  wife,  that  ever  woman  bore.  His  thoughts 
went  trembling  round  it  with  passionate  tender- 
ness and  reverence  unspeakable.     "Marjory!" 
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the  word  that  stood  for  the  one  infinite  treasure 
that  the  world  contained,  the  "  pearl  of  great 
price,"  which,  having  found,  a  man  might  will- 
ingly sell  all  that  he  had,  and  go  forthwith  and 
buy  it. 

It  was  strange  how  the  resolve  that  had  been 
strengthening  within  him  the  last  two  days — 
the  resolve  to  win  Marjory  for  his  own — had 
seemed  at  once  to  remove  her  from  him,  far  as 
a  star  in  heaven,  and  yet  to  bring  her  within 
the  inmost  circle  of  his  being ;  so  near  that 
every  pulse  of  his  heart  thrilled  with  the 
thought  of  her,  the  girl  Marjory,  who,  one  day, 
if  the  good  God  willed  it  so,  might  sit  beside 
his  hearth,  with  the  meek  crown  of  motherhood 
and  wifehood  on  her  brow.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story  over  again,  telling  itself  within  him  ;  the 
divineness  and  the  humanness,  the  majesty 
and  foolishness  of  love.  He  had  set  his  face 
firmly  as  long  as  he  could  against  the  passion 
that  had  wrestled  with  him  for  the  mastery. 
He  had  foiled,  and  smitten,  and  evaded  it ;  he 
had  done  everything  but  flee  it ;  and  he  had 
yielded  to  it  finally,  as  to  a  victor  nobler  and 
stronger  than  himself. 
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But,  though  submission  might  be  more  hon- 
ourable than  resistance,  it  was  submission  still ; 
and  the  chains  of  conquest  about  his  neck  had 
not  yet  transformed  themselves  into  the  symbols 
of  dignity  and  strength. 

It  was  the  rarest  thing  for  Hugh  to  allow 
himself  the  luxury  of  even  five  minutes'  idle- 
ness during  his  work,  except  half  an  hour  or  so 
for  lunch.  But  he  put  his  brush  and  palette 
down  when  he  had  looked  awhile  at  the  names 
traced  out  dimly  one  beside  the  other,  and, 
taking  a  cigar  out  of  his  case,  he  sat  down  on  a 
knoll  just  opposite  the  easel,  to  meditate  on  the 
future  that  lay  before  him  ;  a  future  balmy  and 
golden  as  the  sunbarred  glade  towards  which 
Lis  eyes  were  turned  now. 

Let  no  one  envy  him  his  blink  of  ease.  A 
man  is  not  always  to  be  blamed  for  laying  aside 
the  oar,  and  drifting  idly  down  the  stream.  He 
shows  himself  wiser  sometimes  in  doing  so  than 
in  everlastingly  "  pegging  away  "  at  what  will 
bring  him  fame  or  pelf.  There  are  other  things 
worth  caring  for  besides  the  bliss  of  getting  on 
in  life.     And  if  Hugh  this  afternoon  was  mind- 
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ed  to  shirk  his  task,  that  he  might  steep  himself 
for  awhile  in  the  luxury  of  dreams,  let  those 
find  fault  who  have  never  had  excuse  for  doing 
the  same  themselves. 

His  thoughts  played  a  good  many  vagaries 
with  him  before  his  cigar  was  half  smoked 
out.  Ee  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  with 
Marjory  beside  him ;  he  had  shown  her  his 
favourite  haunts  in  the  loveliest  nooks  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  He  had  taken  her  to  Rome, 
and  revelled  in  her  delight,  as  though  it  had 
been  his  own  ten  times  told.  He  had  floated, 
with  her  beside  him,  down  the  water-streets  of 
Venice,  listening  to  the  chant  of  the  gondolier. 
And,  best  and  blessedest  of  all  perhaps,  he  had 
strolled  down  those  woodland  aisles  with  her, 
or  through  the  shrubbery  walks  under  the 
shadow  of  her  home,  telling  her  the  tale  which, 
from  the  depth  of  his  heart,  he  prayed  and 
hoped  might  be  not  less  sweet  in  the  hearing 
than  it  would  be  in  the  telling. 

Foolish,  doubtless,  for  a  young  man  who  had 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  But  wiser  men 
than  he  have  done  the  like,  and  will  do  the  like 
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again,  until  women  cease  to  be  fair,  and 
maidens  dear,  and  the  foolishness  of  love  is  at 
an  end. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

SURPRISED ! 

rpHE  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  and  the 
-*-  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  did  not  disturb 
him.  His  shanty  and  easel  were  removed  a 
little  from  one  of  the  roads  that  intersected  the 
Chase,  and  the  grassy  space  between  was  wide 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  incommoded 
by  passers-by.  But,  when  the  carriage  sud- 
denly drew  up,  he  turned  his  head,  and  in  a 
moment  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  flung  aside 
the  half  burnt  end  of  his  cigar.  Between  the 
slender  stems  of  a  group  of  young  birches, 
Marjory's  face  had  flashed  upon  him.  The 
Canon,  too,  was  there,  and  his  genial  voice  was 
ringing  through  the  woodland. 

11  Just  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Beverley,  if  you 
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are  not  too  busy.  I  am  charged  with  a  message 
for  you  from  my  sister,  and  we  have  driven 
round  this  way  on  purpose  to  deliver  it.  Come 
and  dine  with  us  this  evening,  will  you  ?  It  is 
Millicent's  birthday,  and  we  want  some  one  to 
celebrate  it  with  us." 

Hugh  was  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  now, 
bareheaded,  and  for  the  moment  oblivious  of 
everything  except  that  Marjory  had  smiled  and 
given  him  her  hand.  But  the  next  he  had 
pulled  his  faculties  straight,  and  was  attending 
to  the  Canon,  who  seemed  in  no  way  disposed 
to  be  put  off  by  any  half  compliance  with  his 
request.  It  was  useless  to  allege  that  he  had 
promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  later 
in  the  evening.  The  Canon  was  inexorable. 
Hugh  wavered  and  glanced  at  Marjory.  She 
looked  as  if  she  wished  it  too,  and,  nothing- 
loath  to  be  persuaded,  he  agreed  to  come. 

"  We  must  not  detain  you  now  ;  your  time  is 
precious,  I  know,"  said  the  Canon,  when  he  had 
won  his  point.  But  Hugh  answered  honestly 
enough  that  he  had  been  idling  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.     Half  an  hour  would  have  been  nearer 
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the  mark.  The  time  had  gone  quicker  than  he 
thought. 

"  You  idling,  Mr.  Beverley !"  cried  Marjory. 
"  I  never  heard  you  confess  to  that  before." 

Hugh  looked  at  her  with  eyes  from  which  the 
mist  of  dreams  had  hardly  cleared  away. 

"I  plead  guilty  now,"  he  answered. 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  the  Canon,  looking 
round  him  with  that  quiet,  ingathering  gaze, 
just  touched  with  care,  which  Hugh  had  often 
noticed  in  him.  "  The  leisure  of  eternity  seems 
foreshadowed  here.  Nothing  ever  gives  me 
such  a  sense  of  utter  restfulness  as  coming  into 
the  Chase  on  a  still  summer  afternoon  like  this. 
What  a  delicious  piny  scent  there  is  in  the  air  ! 
The  rain  last  night  has  brought  it  out,  I  sup- 
pose. By  the  way,  we  were  all  of  us  sorry  to 
miss  you  yesterday.  Caleb  said  you  had  called. 
But  we  shall  see  you  early  this  evening.  There 
are  one  or  two  matters  that  I  want  particularly 
to  talk  over  with  you." 

"Plans  for  cottages,"  chimed  in  Marjory. 
"  We  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  them, 
all  of  us,  the  last  two  days.     But,  Uncle  Ber- 
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nard,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  here  a  moment, 
I  should  like  to  have  just  a  look  at  the  picture 
while  you  are  talking  to  Mr.  Beverley.  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  ever  so  long." 

She  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  as  she  spoke, 
and  ran  lightly  across  the  turf  to  the  little 
clearing  where  the  shanty  and  easel  stood. 
Hugh  looked  after  her  in  sudden  consternation. 
He  had  forgotten  his  picture  altogether  until 
reminded  of  it  by  her  wish  to  see  it.  He  re- 
membered now  with  mute  dismay  that  the 
names  were  there  still,  quite  legible  enough  for 
Marjory  to  make  out  what  they  were,  if  her  eye 
should  chance  to  fall  upon  them. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  could  not  call 
her  back,  and  the  Canon  was  speaking  to  him, 
so  that  he  could  not  follow  her  either.  If 
indeed  it  would  have  mended  matters  to  have 
done  so.  He  could  only  stand  his  ground  with 
as  much  show  of  unconcern  as  possible,  and 
trust  to  the  chance  of  her  not  discovering  what 
had  been  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  own. 

He  knew  exactly,  or  thought  he  did,  how  she 
would  behave  if  she  did  discover  it.  He  had 
seen  before  the  soft  delicious  freshness  of  her  man- 
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Der  change  at  once  into  a  coolness  which,  in  any- 
one less  charming,  might  be  taken  for  hauteur. 
The  merest  shadow  of  a  cloud  sometimes  would 
make  her  close  herself  up,  like  a  flower  that 
folds  its  petals  up  when  rain  is  coming  on  the 
wrind.  Just  so  it  had  been  the  other  day,  going 
down  the  moorland  path — just  so  it  would  be 
now  again,  and  his  evening  at  the  rectory 
would  have  no  more  sweetness  in  it  than  fruit 
that  has  fallen  before  its  time.  Through  his 
own  careless  folly.,  too.  What  possessed  him 
to  blazon  his  secret  thus,  like  Midas  babbling 
to  the  reeds  I  instead  of  waiting  till  some  hope 
were  his  that  love  had  ripened  in  her  heart, 
and  his  own  might  safely  be  declared. 

He  bit  his  lip  with  vexation,  and  made  some 
random  answer  to  the  Canon,  whose  mind  was 
full  of  the  cottage  plans.  He  could  take  most 
contretemps  easily  enough.  Come  what  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  his  equanimity 
was  seldom  disturbed.  But  his  philosophy  was 
mastered  now. 

He  could  see  her  among  the  trees  as  she 
stood  before  the  easel,  now  drawing  back  a 
little  to  get  the  right  light  upon  the  picture, 
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then  bending  forward  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  Her  face  was  bidden  from  bim,  sbaded 
partly  by  tbe  straw  bat  sbe  wore.  The  sun- 
light was  flickering  down  over  her  grey-clad 
figure,  and,  as  she  stood  or  moved,  every  atti- 
tude seemed  to  him  full  of  gentlest,  sweetest 
grace.  Fool  that  be  bad  been  to  risk  disturb- 
ing all  with  that  idle  brush  of  his  ! 

"  We  are  detaining  you,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Canon,  beginning  to  be  aware  that  his  compan- 
ion was  unusually  distrait.  "Marjory!"  And,  to 
Hugh's  infinite  relief,  she  turned,  and  came 
threading  her  way  through  the  slender  birches 
towards  the  carriage. 

There  were  no  signs  of  discomposure  about 
her.  She  walked  more  slowly  than  her  wont, 
drooping  a  little,  as  though  the  languor  of  the 
day  oppressed  her,  but  without  the  least  hint 
of  that  delicate  hauteur,  that  cool,  unapproach- 
able reserve,  by  which  Hugh  knew  so  well  she 
could  put  others  at  a  distance  from  her,  if  she 
were  so  disposed.  He  could  detect  no  sign  of 
ruffled  consciousness,  no  faintest  symptom  of 
annoyance  or  embarrassment.     Her  face  seemed 
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to  him  even  sweeter  and  quieter  than  usual, 
and  in  her  eyes  was  that  wistful  light  which 
he  had  learned  already  to  know  as  the  index  to 
her  softer  moods.  Whether  she  had  learned 
his  secret  or  not,  clearly  she  had  seen  nothing 
to  displease  her. 

"You  look  tired,  child,"  said  the  Canon,  as 
Hugh  handed  her  to  her  seat.  "  You  have 
been  driving  about  too  much  to-day  in  the  hot 
sun." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  simply.  "  I  am  not 
tired  in  the  least.  But  how  warm  it  is  in 
the  wood !  There  was  a  breeze  outside,  and 
hardly  a  breath  is  stirring  here." 

Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  a  little  flush 
was  on  her  cheeks  and  brow.  Hugh  fancied, 
too,  but  it  might  be  only  fancy,  that  he  felt 
her  hand  tremble  for  an  instant  in  his  own  as 
he  helped  her  into  the  carriage.  She  thanked 
him,  but  she  did  not  smile  ;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  her  face  that  made  her  look,  he 
thought,  lovelier  than  ever  he  had  seen  her  look 
before. 

"  At  six,  remember,"  said  the  Canon,  as  he 
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touched  up  his  horse  and  turned  for  a  parting* 
salutation.  A  needless  reminder,  for  Hugh  was 
in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  engagement  he 
had  made.  He  watched  the  carriage  bowl 
down  the  green  woodland  road,  and,  when  it 
was  out  of  sight,  he  went  back  to  his  easel. 

There  were  the  two  names  together  still ;  so 
plain  before  his  eyes,  for  he  could  see  nothing 
now  but  them,  that  he  could  hardly  do  other 
than  suppose  that  Marjory  must  have  seen 
them  too.  He  wondered  if  she  had.  He  al- 
most dared  to  hope  it  now.  For  if  it  were  so, 
and  yet  no  shadow  had  crossed  her  brow,  then 
surely  she  would  listen  not  ungraciously  when 
the  time  came  that  he  could  tell  her  face  to  face 
what  already  she  must  have  more  than  half 
divined. 

He  took  his  palette  and  brush  again,  and 
touched  in,  lightly  and  carefully,  across  the 
letters  of  her  name,  a  streak  of  paly  gold.  It 
was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  falling  athwart 
the  old  brown  bole,  hiding  effectually  enough 
the  secret  underneath.  No  one  would  ever 
guess  it  now,  unless  Marjory  had  guessed  it 
already  herself.    And  then  he  stretched  himself, 
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and  shook  back  his  shoulders,  and  prepared  to 
work,  for  the  next  two  hours,  as  doggedly  as 
if  the  mists  of  dreams  had  never  dimmed  his 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


MARJORY  S  WINDOW. 


PLEASANT  the  gabled  front  of  the  rectory 
-*■  looked,  steeped  in  the  glow  of  the  westering 
sun,  as  Hugh  lifted  the  latch  of  the  wicket-gate 
in  the  lane  and  turned  into  the  garden,  fragrant 
and  blossoming  with  all  manner  of  gay,  old- 
fashioned  flowers. 

What  a  garden  that  was  !  It  seemed  to  grow 
more  fragrant  and  blossomy  every  day.  The 
whole  front  of  the  house  was  ablaze  with  roses, 
red  and  white  and  blush.  The  honeysuckle 
tossed  out  its  scented  sprays,  and  trailed  its 
long  stems  round  the  mullioned  windows,  and 
great  purple  clusters  of  Westeria,  somewhat 
faded  now  by  the  kiss  of  the  hot  July  sun, 
drooped  over  the  carved  work  of  the  oriel  on 
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the  south  front.  And  all  over  the  square  Eliza- 
bethan porch  the  white  jessamine  climbed, 
reaching  its  starry  flowers  so  high  that  Mar- 
jory, leaning  out  of  her  open  casement,  could 
gather  as  many  as  she  wanted,  to  give  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  her  hair  and  dress  for  Aunt 
Millicent's  birthday  dinner. 

Marjory's  window  was  surrounded  completely 
with  a  small-leaved  ivy  that  crept  over  the  grey 
stone  facings,  and  sent  its  clasping  tendrils  up 
both  the  mullions  of  the  diamonded  lattice,  so 
that,  as  she  leaned  out  in  her  light  summer 
dress,  the  sunshine  falling  on  her  face  and  arms 
and  round  white  throat,  she  looked  like  a  pic- 
ture set  in  a  framework  of  living  green.  A 
very  lovely  picture,  too.  Nothing  could  be 
more  charming  than  the  effect  of  that  fine  young 
face,  and  lightly-draped,  well-moulded  form, 
thrown  out  there  in  full  relief,  with  nothing  but 
Nature's  handiwork  about  her.  Hugh,  looking 
up  as  he  crossed  the  lawn,  felt  as  if  the  fresh- 
ness and  fairness  of  all  that  flower-filled  garden 
were  gathered  there  within  the  ivied  square 
where  Marjory  stood.  The  roses  themselves 
to  him  seemed  dim  and  lustreless  beside  her, 
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and  all  the  wealth  of  blossoming  beauty  round 
only  the  garniture  of  hers. 

She  was  plucking  the  flowers  with  an  absent 
air.  They  crowded  under  her  hands,  so  many 
of  them,  and  so  thick  with  starry  bloom,  that 
there  was  small  need  to  choose.  Her  face  was 
quiet,  very  quiet,  and,  even  with  the  sunlight 
glow  upon  it,  seemed  paler,  Hugh  thought,  than 
usual.  Her  lips  were  folded  softly  together ; 
her  eyes,  veiled  by  their  long  curved  lashes,  had 
the  dreamy  languor  in  them  that  seemed  at 
times  to  tell  of  the  eastern  clime  in  which  she 
had  her  birth. 

It  was  not  her  everyday  face.  Marjory,  as  a 
rule,  looked  much  more  awake  to  things  around 
her  than  she  did  just  now.  But  wherever  her 
thoughts  had  been  wandering,  they  came  rush- 
ing back  when  the  sound  of  Hugh's  footsteps 
on  the  gravel  reached  her  ear.  She  let  go  the 
jessamine  spray  that  she  was  plucking,  and 
smiled  down  to  him — a  quick,  flashing  smile 
that  passed  like  a  gleam  of  sudden  sunshine 
across  her  face,  leaving  it  the  next  moment,  not 
quiet  as  before,  but  with  a  tremulous  light  play- 
ing about  her  mouth  and  in  her  eyes.     She  did 
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not  speak.  Apparently  the  sight  of  Hugh  had 
surprised  her  unawares  into  that  sudden  smile ; 
and,  almost  before  he  could  lift  his  hat  to 
acknowledge  it,  she  had  retreated  from  the 
casement,  and  only  the  blank  space  in  its  ivied 
frame  was  left,  instead  of  the  vision  that  had 
gladdened  him  with  such  unlooked-for  largesse 
of  delight. 

Unlooked-for  it  had  been,  and  a  thousandfold 
more  than  he  had  hoped  for,  too.  Indeed  he 
had  come  half  doubting  still  what  her  reception 
of  him  might  be,  after  the  discovery  which  he 
was  convinced  she  had  made  that  afternoon. 
He  was  more  certain  than  ever  now  that  she 
had  divined  his  secret.  But  that  radiant  look 
flashing  across  her  face  he  took,  with  love's 
glad  instinct,  as  an  earnest  that  somewhere  hid- 
ing in  her  heart  there  lurked  also  a  shy,  sweet 
secret  of  her  own,  one  which,  by-and-by,  he 
might  win  from  her,  and  with  it  win  herself. 

The  Canon  was  lying  stretched  on  the  garden 
seat,  under  the  great  cedar-tree  upon  the  lawn. 
He  started  up  as  Hugh  appeared. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he  said.  "  There 
is  always  a  sort  of  blank  in  a   house  that  has 
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just  been  emptied  of  its  guests,  and  no  one  will 
disperse  it  better  than  you.  Will  you  take  a 
turn  with  me  in  the  shrubbery  ?  We  have  five 
minutes  in  hand,  and  I  want  a  word  with  you 
before  we  go  into  the  house.  Brooke  has  been 
making  a  suggestion  to  me,"  he  explained,  as 
they  strolled  off  together,  "and,  if  you  would 
agree  to  it,  I  should  like  to  tell  it  to  my  sister 
this  evening,  as  a  sort  of  bonnebouche.  She  will 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  for  coming  on  her  birthday. 
1  must  beg,  though/'  he  added,  in  answer  to 
Hugh's  inquiring  look,  "that,  if  you  have  the 
shadow  of  objection  to  what  I  propose,  you  will 
not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  express  it." 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  am  sure,"  said  Hugh,  "  that  is  likely  to 
weigh  against  any  wish  of  yours.  Only  let  me 
know  what  it  is,  and  I  promise  beforehand  to 
agree." 

The  Canon  smiled  good-humouredly. 

"  Don't  commit  yourself  too  hastily,"  he  said. 
"  The  fact  is,  you  would  oblige  me  very  much  if 
you  would  undertake  a  portrait  of  Marjory  for 
us  before  you  leave  the  neighbourhood.  We 
have  nothing  except  a  rough  crayon  sketch  of 
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ber,  taken  when  quite  a  child ;  and  Mr.  Brooke 
suggested  to  me  only  this  morning  that  possibly 
you  might  not  be  indisposed  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion of  that  kind,  when  your  present  work  is  out 
of  hand." 

Certainly  Mr.  Brooke  was  a  friend  worth 
knowing.  Whether  his  wife's  advocacy  of 
Pelham  Elphinstone's  claims  to  consideration 
had  inclined  him  to  take  an  adverse  viewT  of 
that  young  man,  matrimonially  considered ;  or 
whether  he  had  discovered,  beneath  Mr.  Bever- 
ley's somewhat  unconventional  exterior,  the 
make  of  a  man  and  of  a  gentleman,  as  Avell  as 
the  signs  of  an  unacknowledged  passion ;  or 
whether  he  was  prompted  solely  by  regard  for 
Marjory's  welfare,  to  smooth  the  way  towards 
a  possible  avowal;  or  whether  the  suggestion 
that  he  made  to  the  Canon  expressed  the  result 
of  these  several  forces  in  conjunction,  we  need 
not  now  consider.  Enough  that  the  suggestion 
had  been  made,  and  that  the  Canon,  acting 
upon  it,  had  unwittingly  marked  Miss  Milli- 
cent's  birthday  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calen- 
dar of  their  guest  as  well. 

Possibly  something  in  Hugh's  manner,  as  he 
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signified  his  more  than  willingness  to  undertake 
the  task,  might  have  flashed  into  the  Canon's 
mind  another  suggestion,  unthought  of  until 
now ;  for  he  turned  quickly,  and  glanced  at  his 
companion  with  a  look  of  curious  intentness  in 
his  keen  grey  eyes.  Whatever  he  saw,  how- 
ever, he  kept  it  to  himself,  and  contented  him- 
self with  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Beverley  was  disposed  so  readily  to  accede  to 
his  request. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  caressing 
his  chin  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  his  thin  dark 
beard  through  his  hand  with  a  meditative  air. 
It  was  a  habit  that  dated  from  his  student  days, 
one  well  understood  in  the  rectory  household. 

"  Uncle  Bernard,  what  are  you  puzzling  over?" 
said  Marjory,  who  stood  waiting  for  them  at 
the  open  door. 

And  then  her  face  softened  into  light,  as  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Hugh,  and  led  him  into  the 
drawing-room  to  her  aunt,  the  gong  for  dinner 
sounding  as  they  went. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER. 

rpHERE  was  altogether  a  festival  air  about  the 
■*■  little  entertainment  to-day.  It  was  one 
of  the  gracious  customs  at  the  rectory  to  make 
much  of  the  birthdays  in  the  household.  Even 
Caleb  and  Penelope,  not  to  mention  the  minor 
members  of  the  domestic  staff,  had  their  annual 
celebration,  with  smiles  and  good  wishes  from 
everyone,  a  better  dinner  than  usual,  a  plum- 
pudding,  made  after  the  receipt  for  special  oc- 
casions, and  a  glass  of  cowslip  or  currant  wine 
all  round,  in  which  "  happy  returns  "  were  duly 
pledged.  It  made  them  feel  that  they  were 
members  one  of  another,  the  Canon  used  to  say, 
an  organic  unity,  and  not  a  mere  congeries  of 
individual  atoms,  put  together  in  the  form  of  a 
family. 
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Clearly  Miss  Millicent's  birthday  was  one 
of  these  special  occasions  in  the  rectory 
household.  Every  room  was  decked  with 
flowers.  Caleb  had  gathered  quite  early  a 
great  basket-full,  which  Marjory  had  arrang- 
ed in  twice  their  usual  profusion.  And 
on  the  dinner-table,  besides  nectarines  and 
peaches  in  abundance,  and  the  choicest  flowers 
that  the  garden  could  produce,  were  the  first 
grapes  of  the  season.  Three  splendid  purple 
clusters,  which  the  old  serving-man  had  stub- 
bornly refused  to  bring  in  before  to-day,  though 
there  had  been  guests  in  the  house  all  the  week, 
and  everyone  but  himself  had  pronounced 
them  ripe  enough  to  gather.  Penelope,  too, 
had  put  forth  all  her  strength.  Her  salad,  her 
mayonnaise,  and  her  velvet  creams  were 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art.  The  cham- 
pagne that  was  brought  up  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  was  the  choicest  in  the  Canon's  cellar, 
and  might  have  served  in  classic  times  for  a 
libation  to  the  gods.  Marjory  wore  her  pretti- 
est dress,  some  floating  fabric,  tinted  like  the 
petals  of  a  tea-rose  ;  and  Miss  Millicent  herself, 
seated  serene  and  sunny  at  the   head   of  the 
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board,  had  donned  her  silver  grey  poplin,  and 
the  creamy  old  lace  which  only  appeared  on 
high  days  and  festivals. 

Small  things,  all  of  them,  yet  great  in  their 
significance.  For  the  festive  attire,  the  flowers 
and  fruits,  the  wine  and  dainty  meats,  were 
but  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  ;  the  strong  and  tender  bond 
that  knit  the  whole  household  together  in  the 
sweet  unity  of  love.  Bread  and  cresses  and 
water  from  the  brook  would  have  seemed  a 
feast,  if  served  as  this  was  served,  with  such 
kindly  care  for  one  another,  and  eaten  with 
such  accompaniment  of  laughter  and  light- 
hearted  talk.  Though  the  talk,  from  time  to 
time,  would  touch  on  things  of  deeper  moment. 
For  at  the  rectory  table  gaiety  never  lost  itself 
in  frivolity.  Let  the  foam  on  the  surface  be  spark- 
ling as  it  would,  the  clear,  still  wine  of  finest 
thought  ever  was  underneath. 

"  Uncle  Bernard,"  said  Marjory,  when  dinner 
was  over,  and  Caleb  had  left  them  with  only 
the  wine  and  flowers  and  fruit  upon  the  table, 
"  who  do  you  think  was  here  this  afternoon 
while    we    were    out?      And    Aunt    Millicent 
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had  the  news  and  the  flattery  all  to  herself.*' 

"  Joshua  Dnffill,  I  presume,"  replied  the 
Canon.  "  I  saw  him  this  morning  coming  out 
of  the  '  Danvers'  Arms,'  and  I  believe  he  deals 
pretty  largely  in  the  commodities  you  mention. 
One  may  safely  say  they  constitute  two  thirds 
of  his  stock  in  trade." 

"The  other  third  is  not  to  be  despised, 
though,"  interposed  Miss  Millicent.  "I  was  at 
every  shop  in  the  village  the  other  day,  trying 
to  get  a  pocket  pin-case,  and  a  netting  needle, 
like  the  one  I  broke.  And  Joshua  had  both  in 
his  pack  this  afternoon ;  the  very  things  I 
wanted." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  laughed  Marjory.  "  That 
pack  of  Joshua's  is  a  perpetual  miracle.  It  is 
like  the  widow's  cruse  that  never  failed.  You 
cannot  ask  for  anything,  from  a  hair-pin  to  a 
shoe-tie,  but  Joshua  has  it  somewhere  stowed 
away.  At  all  events,  if  he  has  not  exactly 
what  you  want,  he  has  something  that  will  do 
just  as  well." 

"  Or  that  he  persuades  you  into  believing  will 
do  as  well/'  said  the  Canon.  "I  rather  think 
our  friend  Joshua's  pack  would  be  less  inex- 
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lniustible  if  it  were  not  for  what  he  carries  with 
him  at  the  end  of  his  tongue." 

"  Now  that  is  not  generous  in  you,  Uncle 
Bernard,*'  urged  Marjory.  "  You  remember 
yourself  what  a  blessing  that  pack  of  his  once 
turned  out  to  us  all.  You  must  know,  Mr. 
Beverley,"  she  said,  looking  across  the  table  to 
him.  her  eyes  brimmed  with  laughter — "  we 
had  an  old  clergyman  with  us  once  who  had 
come  to  preach  for  Uncle  Bernard.  It  was 
Saturday  evening,  and  he  had  driven  from 
Stretton,  and,  when  he  arrived,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  left  his  bag  in  the  train,  with 
his  sermon  in  it !  He  was  too  tired,  poor 
man,  to  write  another,  and  it  would  hardly 
have  done,  you  know,  to  lend  him  one  of 
Uncle  Bernard's ;  even  if  he  could  have  made 
anything  out  of  the  notes  and  dashes  and 
bits  of  shorthand,  which  are  all  so  mixed  up  to- 
gether, that  Aunt  Millicent  and  I,  who  are  used 
to  them,  are  puzzled  very  often  to  know  what 
they  mean." 

"  No  wonder/'  murmured  the  Canon,  in  an  audi- 
ble aside.     u  I  can  hardly  make  them  out  myself 
sometimes  six  weeks  after  they  are  written." 
VOL.  II.  K 
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"  The  poor  old  clergyman  was  in  snch  con- 
sternation," continued  Marjory,  "  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  and  so  were  we.  It  was  so  very 
awkward  for  him,  you  know.  Till  mercifully, 
Aunt  Millicent  thought  of  Joshua,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  kitchen  with  his  pack.  So  we  had 
him  in,  and  she  asked  him  if  he  had  any  ser- 
mons among  his  things.  He  carries  tracts  and 
ballads,  and  almanacs,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  was 
just  possible  he  might  have  one.  And,  do  you 
know,  he  had  !  A  very  good  one,  too,  printed  in 
large  type ;  and  we  stitched  it  into  a  sermon-case, 
and  the  old  clergyman  preached  it  the  next 
morning,  and  no  one  was  a  bit  the  wiser." 

"  Then,  if  no  one  was  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it, 
what  was  the  use  of  his  preaching  it  at  all?" 
inquired  the  Canon,  demurely. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Marjory,  "  no  one  knew  that 
he  had  not  written  it  himself." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  different  thing/'  returned  the 
Canon.  And  picking  out  the  finest  nectarine  on 
the  dish  before  him,  he  put  it  upon  his  niece's 
plate.  " There's  a  beauty,  Marjory!  I  know 
you  mean  to  have  another,  and  you  would  have 
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chosen    the   shabbiest    there   was    if    you   had 
helped  yourself." 

Hugh  was  laughing  heartily. 

"  I  daresay  the  pedler's  sermon  would  do 
quite  as  well  as  the  one  that  went  on  its 
travels,"  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
composure. 

**  A  great  deal  better,  I  should  think,"  an- 
swered Marjory.  "  Only  it  was  as  different 
as  possible  from  what  the  old  clergyman 
would  have  preached  himself.  It  must  be 
owned  he  was  just  a  little  dull,  and  the  sermon 
was  quite  a  lively  one.  All  about  the  duties  of 
parents  to  their  children.  And  so  drolly  put, 
turning  the  commandment  upside  down,  you 
know.  The  text  was,  '  Parents,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  anger.'  And  you  should  have  seen 
how  the  Sunday  school  children  listened.  I 
don't  believe  they  lost  a  word." 

'•'  I  fear  it  was  instilling  revolutionary  notions 
into  their  heads,"  said  Hugh.  u  The  children 
would  be  more  demoralized  by  such  doctrine 
than  the  parents  would  be  benefited." 

Marjory  shook  her  head  with  a  little  air  of 
decision. 

k2 
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"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  iC  Poor  people's 
children  do  really  very  often  get  a  great  deal 
more  scolding  than  is  good  for  them." 

"  Poor  people's  children  are  not  alone  in  that 
respect,"  remarked  the  Canon.  "  Domestic  life 
is  not  half  republican  enough  as  yet  with  us. 
The  man  is  a  despot  towards  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  is  despotic  over  the  children  ;  and 
then  the  children  grow  up  to  be  despots  in 
their  turn  over  the  women  and  children  of  the 
next  generation." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hugh,  with  a 
lurking  humour  in  his  eye.  u  It  strikes  me 
that  sometimes  it  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and 
the  woman  is  the  despot,  instead  of  the  man." 

"Yes,  yes;  of  course!"  rejoined  the  Canon. 
iC  The  race  of  Xantippes  is  not  extinct,  I  own. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
You  have  a  despot  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
whereas  the  ideal  of  domestic  life  is  an  equili- 
brium of  forces  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  one.  It  is  only  when  love 
is  failing  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
gins. Fancy  a  pair  of  lovers  stopping  to  settle 
before  marriage  who  is  to  have  the  upper  hand 
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afterwards !  Depend  upon  it,  anything  that 
-destroys  the  balance  of  power,  that  causes  it  to 
sway  permanently  on  either  side,  is  destructive 
so  far,  of  the  stability  of  the  Constitution.  The 
great  laws  that  determine  the  construction  of 
the  physical  universe,  work  equally  in  the  little 
moral  microcosm  of  the  individual  home." 

Miss  Millicent  looked  mildly  puzzled.  Her 
brother  not  unfrequently  went  over  her  head  in 
his  metaphysical  flights.  She  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  when  he  did  come 
down  again  he  was  as  practical,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  he  had  no  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  brain  ;  and,  indeed,  could 
manage  his  glebe  as  well  as  any  farmer  in  the 
parish,  or  even,  at  a  push,  could  go  into  the 
field,  as  he  had  done  last  hay  harvest,  and  take 
a  scythe  with  any  of  the  mowers. 

Hugh  lent  an  attentive  ear.  He  was  sitting- 
opposite  to  Marjory,  who  was  toying  with  the 
nectarine  on  her  plate,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and 
the  dimple  on  her  rosy  chin  showing  itself  more 
plainly  than  usual,  as  she  strove  to  suppress  the 
smile  that  was  playing  round  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.     The  thought  had  just  struck  him 
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that  if  ever  he  succeeded  in  winning  her  to  be 
his  wife  he  was  not  likely  to  care  much  about 
asserting  his  supremacy.  The  struggle  would 
be  rather  the  other  way,  he  hoped ;  each  of 
them  contending  which  might  be  allowed  to 
yield.  Marjory,  he  was  sure,  though  that 
dimpled  chin  might  be,  as  she  had  said,  a  little 
determined-looking,  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
wilfulness.  And  for  himself  there  was  no 
danger,  he  thought,  of  his  being  a  despot  in  his 
home,  if  ever  he  were  blessed  to  have  one. 

Marjory,  lifting  her  eyes,  met  Hugh's  upon 
her,  softened  as  they  were  by  the  thoughts 
within.  A  man  looking  at  the  face  he  loves 
cannot  always  dissemble  with  absolute  effect. 
And  already  Hugh  was  becoming  less  careful 
than  before  to  crush  out  of  sight  whatever 
might  betray  the  secret  which  he  trusted  soon 
might  be  one  no  longer.  It  was  hardly  a  second 
that  their  eyes  met,  and  her  own  as  quickly  fell 
again.  The  dimpling  smile  died  away,  and  a 
faint  rose  flush  deepened  on  her  cheek.  It  was 
a  relief  that  Miss  Millicent  at  that  moment 
turned  the  conversation  into  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent direction. 
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eiBy  the  way/'  she  said,  addressing  her 
brother,  "  Joshua  brought  a  piece  of  news  this 
afternoon  which  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear.  The 
Burtons  are  going  to  leave  the  Moor  Farm  at 
Michaelmas." 

The  Canon  looked  surprised. 

"  Surely  not !"  he  said.  "  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  old 
people  are  going  to  give  it  up  to  Ralph ;  and 
Joshua  has  got  hold  of  that.  They  are  getting 
into  years  now,  and  the  young  fellow,  I  dare- 
say, is  thinking  of  settling.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  to  let  him  marry  and 
step  into  their  place,  and  they  could  take  their 
ease  in  their  old  age.  He  has  not  made  a  bad 
choice,  either,  if  Madge  Brown  does  but  look  at 
matters  in  the  same  light  as  himself." 

4t  I  am  sure  I  hope  she  does,"  rejoined  Miss 
Millicent,  in  a  tone  that  showed  how  genuine 
was  the  wish.  Ralph  Burton  was  rather  a 
favourite  of  hers.  Privately,  too,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  a  girl  with  so  many  admirers  as 
were  always  hanging  after  Madge,  would  be 
much  better  with  a  steady  husband  to  take  care 
of  her,  such  as  she  was  sure  Ralph  Burton  would 
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prove  himself  to  be.  But  that  was  not  the  thing 
to  be  said  before  her  niece  and  Mr.  Beverley. 

"I  don't  think,  though,"  she  added,  "that 
Joshua  was  mistaken  about  the  Burtons  leaving 
the  farm  altogether.  Their  lease  is  out  at 
Michaelmas.  They  have  had  it  for  twenty-one 
years  ;  and  Ralph  was  to  have  taken  it  then. 
Old  Mrs.  Burton's  sister-in-law  told  Joshua  all 
about  it,  so  I  suppose  the  account  is  correct. 
But  he  says  the  rent  is  to  be  raised  for  the  next 
lease  to  more  than  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
old  people  will  be  obliged  to  leave,  and  Ralph 
must  look  out  for  a  smaller  farm,  or  one  at  a 
lower  rent,  elsewhere." 

"  Raise  the  rent !"  exclaimed  the  Canon.  "  It 
strikes  me  that  is  rather  hard  upon  them  if  it 
really  is  so.  Why,  Burton  has  taken  in  I  don't 
know  how  much  land  from  the  moor  at  the  top 
of  his  farm,  ploughed  and  dressed  and  drained 
it,  done  all  but  fence  it  at  his  own  expense.  It 
is  too  bad,  now,  to  make  Ralph  pay  rent  for 
his  father's  improvements.  The  old  man  can 
hardly  have  got  his  money  back  yet  for  that 
enclosed  land." 

"  They  will  make  a  sad  trouble  of  it/'  said 
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Miss  Hillicent,  compassionately,  '•  if  they  do 
have  to  let  it  go  out  of  their  hands.  They 
have  done  so  much  to  the  place,  both  father 
and  son,  and  have  got  everything  so  nice  about 
it.  There  is  not  a  tidier  and  prettier-looking 
farmhouse  in  the  parish  for  its  size  than  the 
Burtons'." 

The  Canon  looked  thoughtful. 

'•I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  really  is 
the  case  or  not.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it  is  so. 
Ralph  is  a  sterling  young  fellow,  and  would 
make  as  good  a  tenant,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  his 
father  has  done  before  him.  If  he  could  take, 
say  a  seven  years'  lease  of  the  farm,  at  the  same 
rent  as  old  Burton  has  been  paying,  he  might 
be  able  to  renew  it  at  a  higher  one  afterwards. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  put  strangers  over  the  heads 
of  those  that  have  been  on  the  land  so  long.'' 

"  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  pity,"  said  Mar- 
jory, surprised  into  a  warmth  of  speech  beyond 
her  wont.  "  It  is  wrong  of  Uncle  Elphinstoue, 
I  am  sure  it  is,  to  drive  his  old  tenants  away. 
He  ought  not  to  treat  them  so  after  they  have 
paid  their  rent,  and  done  their  best  by  the  land 
all   these   years.      He   would    not   like   to   be 
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turned  off  the  estate  himself,  and  a  stranger 
put  in  his  place." 

"But  your  uncle  Elphinstone  is  the  owner  of 
the  estate,  and  not  a  tenant/'  said  Miss  Milli- 
cent,  conscious  of  Hugh's  presence  at  the  table, 
and  speaking  with  the  faintest  possible  accent 
of  repression  in  her  voice.  "  He  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own,  whether  we  are 
disposed  to  approve  of  it  or  not." 

Miss  Millicent  was  staunchly  Conservative  in 
her  notions.  She  had  kept  fast  by  the  old  tra- 
ditional ideas  from  which  her  brother,  as  the 
years  went  by,  had  gradually  diverged;  and  it 
was  not  without  a  secret  chagrin  that  she  occa- 
sionally saw  in  Marjory  signs  of  the  same  de- 
flection. Joshua  DuffhTs  theory  of  the  political 
nonentity  of  women  was  one  with  which  she 
would  have  found  less  difficulty  in  agreeing 
than  did  the  buxom  landlady  of  the  "  Danvers' 
Arms."  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  she 
considered,  that  in  such  matters  the  weaker 
sex  should  have  no  voice  of  their  own.  Still 
that  did  not  prevent  her  from  thinking  that 
they  should  have  prepossessions,  if  not  opinions. 
And  when  Marjory  seemed  occasionally  to  be 
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Hearing  the  edge  of  the  Liberal  gulf,  she  was 
stirred  by  much  the  same  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion that  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  ducklings  may 
be  supposed  to  experience  when  she  sees  her 
foster  charges  preparing  for  their  plunge  into 
the  pond.  Besides,  the  Elphinstones,  as  a  family, 
had  always  been  Conservative,  and  with  an  eye 
to  probable  contingencies — for  Miss  Millicent,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
cousinly  alliance — she  was  the  more  desirous 
that  her  niece's  predilections  should  continue  to 
be  of  the  ancestral  type. 

But  Marjory  was  feeling  too  strongly  to  take 
a  hint  at  once. 

"  He  cannot  have  the  right  to  do  wrong, 
surely  !"  she  murmured,  half  to  herself.  And 
then,  knowing,  as  by  instinct,  that  the  Canon 
would  be  at  one  with  her,  she  turned  to  him. 

"  Uncle  Bernard,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  do 
you  think  that  any  landlord  has  the  right  to 
care  for  nothing  but  just  how  to  get  as  much 
rent  as  possible  out  of  his  tenants  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Burtons  have  really  quite  as 
much  right  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  own   improvements,  as  Uncle 
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Elphinstone  has  to  turn  them  out  and  take  all 
the  profit  of  their  labour  to  himself.  It  is  as 
bad  as  his  making  the  people  live  in  those 
wretched  old  hovels  at  the  Low  Flats,  instead 
of  building  comfortable  cottages,  such  as  those 
of  Lord  Danvers  are  going  to  be." 

Evidently  Marjory  was  in  earnest.  Her  eye 
kindled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  had  the 
indignant,  yet  sorrowful  tone  that  told  of  a 
nature  as  intolerant  of  wrong  as  it  was  quick 
to  feel  sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  In  her 
indignation  at  the  tale  to  which  she  had  been 
listening,  she  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
that  Hugh  was  sitting  there.  Not  so  the 
Canon.  It  was  no  secret  in  Marholm  that  the 
old  Squire  was  grasping  and  penurious.  He 
had  lamented  the  fact  himself  more  than  once 
to  Hugh,  as  they  paced  the  shrubbery  walks 
tegether,  smoking  their  evening  pipes.  But  to 
discuss  these  shortcomings  with  the  young 
man  in  family  conclave  was  quite  another  thing. 
Marjory's  mention  of  the  plans  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  dropping  a  subject  which  was  fast 
trenching  on  delicate  ground. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  Hugh, 
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"  that  I  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  about  those  plans.  AVill  you  come  with 
me  into  my  study,  and  we  can  look  over  them 
together  !  '  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  wisdom,'  you  know  ;  and  I  have  had  some 
practical  suggestion  from  everyone  who  has 
seen  them  yet.  Lord  Danvers  has  given  the 
whole  planning  of  them  into  my  hands,  and  I 
want  them  to  turn  out  model  cottages,  which 
some  of  the  other  landlords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  be  willing,  perhaps,  to  copy.  You 
will  excuse  us,  Millicent,  I  know.  Caleb  can 
bring  a  cup  of  coffee  to  us  in  the  study,  and 
we  will  join  you  afterwards  on  the  lawn." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


IN    THE    TWILIGHT 


MISS  MILLICENT  looked  relieved.  They 
■•"'•*-  were  so  accustomed  at  the  rectory  to  treat 
Hugh  as  one  of  themselves  that  they  seemed  to 
have  drifted  unawares  into  the  discussion  about 
the  Squire.  As  for  Marjory,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  already  that  although  dealing  with 
her  uncle  Elphinstone,  especially  in  any  matter 
affecting  his  pocket,  was  like  meddling  with  a 
polar  bear,  she  would  nevertheless  do  what  she 
could  to  persuade  him  into  letting  Ralph  Burton 
keep  the  farm  at  the  old  rent. 

There  was  a  fine  vein  of  practical  benevo- 
lence in  Marjory's  composition.  Her  sympathies 
did  not  lose  themselves  in  mere  emotion,  but 
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had  their  outcome  usually  in  some  form  of  active 
helpfulness  towards  those  in  need.  She  had 
her  aunt's  faculty  for  seeing  exactly  what  was 
wanted,  and  the  same  gracious  willingness  to 
do  it,  too.  No  wonder  that  "  Miss  Marjory, 
bless  her!"  was  beloved  by  all  the  Marholm 
folk,  their  pet  and  pride,  so  kindly  in  word  and 
deed  that  the  sight  of  her  was  like  sunshine  at 
every  door  ;  though  not  without  that  mysterious 
halo  of  "  the  quality ''  about  her  which  gave  a 
tinge  of  deferential  awe  to  the  welcome  which 
everywhere  awaited  her. 

Her  resolve,  however,  to  use  her  good  offices 
in  favour  of  the  Burtons  was  tempered,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  a  certain  tinge  of  romance. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  she  thought,  if 
Ealph.  in  losing  his  farm,  were  to  lose  his  chance 
of  Madge  as  well.  He  was  so  shy,  poor  fellow! 
and  Madge  was  so  coquettish  and  full  of  airs,  that 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  happen,  with  so 
many  lovers  round  her,  if  he  should  have  to 
leave  Marholm  altogether.  Marjory  had  a  girl's 
natural  interest  in  such  affaires  de  cosur.  What 
girl  has  not,  to  whom  life,  with  all  its  sweet  and 
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tender  possibilities,  lies  open  for  herself?  Be- 
sides, at  the  rectory,  all  Marholm  was  looked 
upon  as  one  great  family,  to  be  cared  for  ac- 
cordingly. But,  be}'ond  all  this,  a  scarce- felt 
pulsing  in  her  own  breast  was  causing  the 
girlish  interest  to  pass  into  a  fuller  sympathy 
for  the  rustic  lover,  whose  prospects,  doubtful  at 
the  best,  seemed  likely  to  be  still  more  clouded 
by  the  impending  change.  Marjory  had  never 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  the  future  to  which 
she  had  once  looked  vaguely  forward  was  grow- 
ing daily  more  and  more  dreary  and  uninvit- 
ing, as  the  thought  of  Hugh  Beverley  became, 
by  degrees,  a  constant  presence  with  her.  Yet, 
unconfessed  though  it  might  be,  it  was  precisely 
this  waking  consciousness  that  prompted  her 
resolve. 

"Aunt  Millicent."  she  said,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  "  I  will  go  over  to  the  Priory  House 
next  week,  and  talk  to  Uncle  Elphinstone  about 
it.  He  does  sometimes  do  what  I  want,  if  I 
tease  him  very  much." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  dear,"  returned  Miss  Milli- 
cent, assentingly.  For  when  Marjory's  clear 
voice  took  on  that  decided  tone,  and  her  lips 
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closed  themselves  so  resolutely  upon  her  words, 
Miss  Millicent  knew  well  that  usually  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

There  was  tea  on  the  lawn  afterwards,  in  the 
rosy  warmth  of  the  summer  evening.  The  sun 
went  down  behind  the  fir-trees,  reddening  the 
grey  church  tower,  and  casting  long  arrows  of 
light  through  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  great 
cedar-tree  under  which  the  little  group  had 
gathered.  Hugh  and  the  Canon  had  the  con- 
versation mostly  to  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
fell  into  silence  altogether,  that  peaceful  silence 
which  only  comes  where  all  are  in  accord  with 
one  another.  The  Canon  had  not  carried  Hugh 
off,  as  he  often  did,  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  in 
the  shrubbery.  He  did  not  forego  his  customary 
solace,  however,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  weed 
mingled  pleasantly  with  the  finer  perfumes  that 
distilled  themselves  around,  as  the  twilight 
gathered,  and  the  dew  began  to  fall  on  beds 
of  mignonette,  and  bloom  of  jessamine,  honey- 
suckle, and  rose. 

The  quarters  chimed  one  after  another  from 
the  church  tower.  The  harvest  moon  crept 
upward  from  the  east,  and  still  Hugh  lingered, 
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loath  to  take  his  leave.  The  presence  of  Mar- 
jory seemed  to  surround  him  like  the  fragrance 
in.  the  air.  The  twilight  brought  her  near. 
He  could  have  asked  just  then  for  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  there  in  an  endless  dream, 
keeping  his  pipe  alight  with  an  occasional 
whiff,  putting  in  a  stray  word  or  two  to  the 
Canon's  intermittent  monologue,  and  watch- 
ing Marjory's  fair  face  and  form  grow  softer 
and  fairer  as  the  twilight  deepened  round 
them. 

But  his  host's  third  pipe  had  been  filled  and 
smoked  out.  The  clock  had  struck  the  half 
hour  after  nine  at  least  ten  minutes  since  ;  and 
at  a  quarter  to  ten  the  rectory  household  was 
always  summoned  in  to  prayers.  The  sweet 
hour  had  come  and  passed.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  get  up  and  go. 

Miss  Millicent  bade  him  a  cheery  good-bye, 
adding  her  usual  injunction — 

"  You  will  come  again  soon,  Mr.  Beverley  ? 
Whenever  you  can  spare  an  evening." 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,"  said  the  Canon,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  pleasant 
in   reserve.     "Mr.   Beverley   and   I  have  been 
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making  a  little  arrangement  which  will  bring 
him  to  us,  I  hope,  pretty  frequently  before  he 
leaves  Marholm.  You  shall  hear  all  about  it 
by- and- by,  Millicent.  I  have  been  saving  the 
news  as  a  bonne  bouclie  by  way  of  conclusion  to 
your  birthday  feast." 

Miss  Millicent  looked  mildly  puzzled ;  but 
her  brother's  face  was  imperturbable.  Marjory 
cast  an  inquiring  glance,  first  on  her  uncle  and 
then  on  Hugh,  who  was  close  beside  her.  They 
had  come  out  of  the  cedar  shadow  now,  and 
were  standing  on  the  lawn,  where  the  moon- 
beams fell  broadly  on  them,  and  shone,  a  pale 
splendour,  on  her  face.  Her  mute  request  was 
more  than  Hugh  could  resist.  It  was  only  fair, 
love's  sophistry  suggested,  that  he  should 
have  his  share  in  the  bestowal  of  the  birthday 
news.  The  rather  as  he  wras  privately  resolved, 
when  the  question  of  terms  should  be  entered 
on,  to  waive  it  altogether,  and  beg  to  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  the  portrait  as  a  parting  present 
to  his  friends.  He  bent  down  a  little,  and 
whispered  to  her  what  it  was  that  he  had  agreed 
to  do.  She  turned  to  him  with  a  quick  movement 
of  surprise,  and  then  as  quickly  turned  aside ; 
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looking  as  impassive  now  as  the  Canon  himself 
could  be. 

But  Hugh  had  seen  enough.  A  glow  like 
summer  lightning  in  a  quiet  sky  had  shone 
and  vanished  on  her  face.  She  was  pleased, 
and  she  had  shown  it,  too.  He  had  caught  for 
an  instant  the  glance  of  her  eye ;  and,  as  he 
went  his  way  down  the  village  street  and 
back  to  his  solitary  quarters  at  the  "  Danvers' 
Arms,"  his  fingers  tingled  to  begin  their  task. 
As,  indeed,  whose  would  not,  when  the  task 
meant  that  the  sweetest  eyes  in  all  the  world 
must  needs  be  gazed  into,  and  that  through 
hours  of  happy  work  he  might  look  his 
fill,  with  none  to  say  him  nay,  on  the  one 
fair  face  beside  which  all  others  faded  and  grew 
pale? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A    DIFFICULT     GAME. 


TT7ITH  such  a  handle  as  the  pointer  pup 
*  '  afforded  for  a  second  visit  to  the 
keeper's  cottage,  Mr.  Pelham  had  walked 
back  to  the  Priory,  in  the  easy  certain- 
ty of  being  able  to  secure  another  in- 
terview with  Madge,  before  his  return  to 
town  by  the  next  day's  evening  mail.  As 
to  going  all  the  way  to  Marholm  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  rectory,  that,  he  argued  with 
himself,  was  quite  unnecessary.  His  wooing 
there  might  stand  over  for  awhile,  until 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  a  little  about 
other  things.  Besides,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  of  him,  just  running  down  as  he 
had    done    for    a    single    day  on    account    of 
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his  father's  illness,  that  he  should  spend 
what  little  time  he  had  in  going  about  making 
calls. 

But  "  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  agee."  The  old  Squire,  with  a  shrewd 
inkling  that  his  son's  hasty  visit  had  not  been 
prompted  altogether  by  filial  anxiety,  had 
ferreted  out  a  mass  of  business  papers,  which 
he  insisted  on  the  young  man's  going  through 
by  his  bedside.  To  oppose  his  wishes  was 
always  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  just  now 
his  irritability  and  self-will  being  aggravated 
by  his  malady,  there  was  no  alternative  for  Pel- 
ham  but  to  yield  compliance  with  the  best  grace 
he  could. 

He  chafed  inwardly  at  the  restraint,  and 
cursed  his  ill-luck,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  wore 
round  to  the  hour  at  which  he  must,  perforce,, 
take  the  trap  back  to  S  tret  ton  for  his  train.  It 
was  hopeless  now  to  get  even  a  sight  of  Madge, 
and  he  had  meant  to  have  so  pushed  matters  at 
this  second  interview  as  to  have  left  her,  if 
possible,  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  he  was 
with  her.  Sufficiently  so,  at  all  events,  to  do 
away  with  the  probability   of  one  or  other  of 
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these  Marholm  beaux  stepping,  during  his 
absence,  into  the  place  that  he  had  begun  to 
covet  for  himself. 

For  the  day's  disappointment  had  but  served 
to  add  fuel  to  his  flame.  Pelham's  was  a  tem- 
perament at  once  impressible  and  wilful.  As  he 
tore  across  the  common  on  his  way  from  the 
Priory  to  the  little  railway-station  at  Stretton, 
lashing  up  the  mare  by  way  of  giving  vent  to 
his  vexation,,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  baulked 
though  he  had  been  just  now,  yet,  come  what 
might,  he  would  have  his  own  way  in  the  end. 
How,  he  did  not  very  clearly  see,  but  the  low- 
born beauty  should  be  his,  and  mistress  of  the 
Priory  as  well ;  if  not  with  his  father's  leave, 
then,  sooner  or  later,  without  it. 

As  for  his  cousin  Marjory,  she  was  not  worth 
a  rush  to  him,  nor  her  fortune  either,  if  he  were 
but  once  master  of  his  own  estate.  A  girl  was 
worth  nothing  who  had  not  a  dash  of  the 
coquette  about  her.  And  though  Marjory  was 
good-looking  enough,  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
flirtishness  in  her  to  make  her  worth  the  win- 
ning, even  if  she  had  fifty  thousand  in  her 
hand.     However,  he  would  hold  by  his  bargain 
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with  his  father ;  peg  away  at  his  profession,  and 
woo  his  cousin  dutifully  when  he  came  back. 
Woo  her,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  aunt  and  Canon  wrould  approve,  and  the 
girl  herself  refuse. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  game  to  play,  but  not  an 
impossible  one,  Pelham  thought;  and,  undercover 
of  it,  it  would  be  the  easier  to  pursue  his  plans 
with  Madge,  who,  he  flattered  himself,  was  not 
only  worth  the  winning,  but  would  be  found  not 
unwilling  to  be  won.  Of  course,  not  without 
some  little  trouble.  She  was  a  girl  of  spirit 
evidently,  and  knew  her  own  value,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  rank  between  them  ; 
but  that  only  gave  piquancy  to  the  whole  affair, 
and  added  zest  to  the  final  victory  which  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  seren- 
est  confidence  in  himself,  had  begun  already  to 
look  forward  to  as  certain. 

What  a  glorious  creature  she  was  !  A  queen 
among  a  thousand;  without  exception,  the  finest 
young  woman  he  had  ever  come  across.  He 
had  time  to  turn  it  all  well  over  in  his  mind 
as  he  sped  through  the  night,  the  sole  occupant 
of  the   carriage   in   which   the   railway  porter 
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had  shut  him  at  Stretton  station.  And  the 
more  he  thought,  the  more  inclination  stiffened 
into  determination.  Madge  should  be  his.  And, 
a  girl  worth  having,  too,  let  the  world  say  what 
it  would.  Position,  of  course,  she  had  none. 
But  his  own  mother's  had  been  no  better ;  and 
as  to  education,  women  were  no  better,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  for  being  so  highly  educated. 
It  only  made  a  man  feel  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage  beside  them,  and  encouraged  them  to  con- 
ceit and  wilfulness.  Madge's  bearing  was  good 
enough  in  all  conscience  already.  She  carried 
herself  with  ten  times  the  distinction  that 
Claudia  Braithwaite  at  her  best  could  put  on. 
And,  for  the  rest,  a  girl  of  her  calibre  would 
soon  pick  up  what  would  carry  her  through  in 
society.  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
more  he  failed  to  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
considering  his  father's  pleasure  in  the  matter 
above  his  own.  Except,  indeed,  that  plaguy 
want  of  cash  which  kept  him  so  effectually  in 
the  paternal  leading-strings.  With  his  cousin 
Marjory's  fortune,  Pelham  said  to  himself, 
Madge  would  be  perfect.  But,  with  or  without 
it,  she  was  worth  risking  something  for.     Not, 
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of  course,  to  the  extent  of  openly  trying  the 
strength  of  his  own  will  against  that  of  his 
father.  Prudence  forbade  that.  Circumstanced 
as  he  was,  it  would  be  decidedly  awkward  to 
find  himself  cut  off  from  even  his  present 
difficult  and  intermittent  access  to  any  availa- 
ble funds.  Still,  by  stratagem  and  finesse,  by 
keeping  a  wary  look-out,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  things  as  they  arose,  Pelham  flattered 
himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  compass  his 
own  ends  so  far  as  Madge  was  concerned,  with- 
out seriously  compromising  himself  in  other  not 
less  important  directions. 

He  even  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  rescue  so  fine  a  creature  from 
the  fate  that  else  awaited  her,  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  some  village  churl.  A  sop  to  conscience 
that  conveniently  suggested  itself;  for,  put  it 
as  he  would,  it  was  confessedly  a  somewhat 
tortuous  policy  to  which  he  saw  himself  com- 
mitted. Not  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
to  his  cousin  Marjory,  for  he  would  do  his  ut- 
most to  avoid  gaining  her  affections,  wThile  pre- 
sumedly endeavouring  to  do  so.  Indeed,  he 
rather    plumed   himself  on    his    generosity   in 
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resigning  his  chances  of  her  fortune,  and  giving 
her  the  opportunity  of  securing  some  one  by- 
aud-by  who  would  care  for  her  a  thousand 
times  more  than  ever  he  could  have  done  him- 
self. The  aunt  and  uncle,  he  was  resolved, 
should  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
him.  The  utmost  that  he  meant  to  do  was  to 
throw  a  little  dust  in  their  eyes  for  awhile,  a 
thing  that  could  do  no  possible  harm  to  anyone. 
And  as  for  his  father,  if  he  were  hoodwinked 
too,  he  had  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  himself. 
He  had  been  his  own  master  and  had  taken  his 
own  pleasure  in  life,  before  he  was  too  old  to 
care  for  anything  but  money-grubbing  and 
rents ;  and  he  had  no  right,  his  son  considered, 
to  keep  such  a  stiff  hand  on  the  reins  as  he  was 
doing  now. 

Looked  at  from  his  own  point  of  view,  there 
was  positively  nothing  to  object  to.  And  even 
if  there  were,  as  he  argued  with  himself,  what 
could  a  fellow  do  who  found  himself  desperately 
in  love  with  a  really  magnificent  girl,  and  whose 
only  choice  lay  between  flinging  her  over  alto- 
gether and  humouring  a  little  the  caprice  and 
prejudice  of  a  close-fisted,  stubborn  old  gentle- 
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man  like  the  Squire !  Considering  what  his 
father  "was,  he  asked  himself,  was  there  any 
other  course  open  to  him  than  that  which  he 
had  chosen  to  adopt  ?  On  the  whole,  Pelham 
thought  that  there  was  not. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

YOUNG  MADAM  ELPHIXSTOXE  ! 

A  S  for  Madge,  it  will  hardly  be  matter  of  sur- 
■"■  prise  if,  after  that  meeting  at  the  spring, 
she,  too,  looked  forward  to  victory  as  secure.  If 
not  actually  in  love  with  her,  Mr.  Pelham,  she 
was  sure,  was  very  far  on  the  way  to  becoming 
so.  And  with  his  father's  example  before  him, 
what  more  likely  than  that  the  young  Squire 
should  take  the  same  bold  leap  for  a  wife,  and 
choose  beauty  where  it  was  to  be  had,  instead 
of  tying  himself  down  to  marry  among  the 
quality?  The  difficulty,  indeed,  now  seemed 
to  be  to  suppose  things  otherwise,  or  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  his  becoming  indifferent 
to  her  after  such  unmistakable  marks  of  ad- 
miration  as  he  had  shown.     For  Mr.  Pelham, 
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everyone  said,  had  a  will  of  his  own.  He  was 
a  real  Elphinstone  for  that,  and,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  her  into  the  place  at  the  Priory 
House  that  the  old  Squire  had  put  Phoebe  Gale 
into,  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  not  be  a  little 
thing  that  would  turn  him  from  it. 

It  was  a  place  that  she  would  be  quite  as  well 
able  to  fill  as  Phoebe  G  ale  had  been.  Madge  felt  an 
increasing  confidence  in  that.  To  move  through 
those  spacious  rooms  with  becoming  dignity, 
and  to  carry  herself  with  the  serene  superiority 
that  befitted  the  mistress  of  the  Priory  House, 
would  be  as  easy  almost  to  her  as  though  she 
had  been  quality  to  begin  with.  So  easy,  in 
fact,  that  she  could  not  help  longing  to  be  able 
just  for  once,  to  make  trial  of  her  powers  in 
that  direction,  as  she  had  done  before  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  when  she  had  put  off  her  blue 
linsey  gown  for  the  black  velvet  and  lace,  and 
had  found  herself  quite  at  home  in  her  rich 
array. 

No  born  lady,  Madge  assured  herself,  could 
sweep  along  with  a  more  stately  air  by  Mr. 
Pelham's  side,  than  she  would  do  when  once  he 
liad  made  her  the  young  Madam  Elphinstone, 
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and  had  begun  to  take  her  about  with  him  and 
show  her  to  the  world. 

"  Young  Madam  Elphinstone!"  How  well  it 
sounded ;  and  how  proud  he  would  be  of  her, 
too.  Proud  of  her  beauty,  her  handsome  face, 
-and  fine  figure.  And  proud  of  her  dress,  as 
gentlemen  liked  to  be.  and  as  he  certainly 
would  be  of  hers.  For,  with  money  as  much 
as  ever  she  wished  to  spend,  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  set  herself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, now  in  one  splendid  toilette,  and  now  in 
another.  How  delightful,  above  all  things,  to 
go  to  that  grand  shop  in  St.  Bede's,  where  of 
an  afternoon  there  was  always  a  string  of  car- 
riages standing,  and  to  choose  just  what  pleased 
her  from  the  beautiful  things  displayed  in  the 
window.  Even  to  look  in  that  window  was  a 
treat.  She  never  went  to  St.  Bede's  without 
going  down  that  side  of  the  High  Street  on 
purpose  to  do  so.  Silks  so  rich  and  soft  glis- 
tening in  sheeny  folds ;  filmy  muslins  that 
looked  as  if  a  whole  garden  of  flowers  had  been 
strewn  over  them  ;  and  such  dainty  kerchiefs 
and  laces,  and  tasselled  gloves,  and  Indian  wove 
shawls.     She  had  looked  at  them  many  a  time 
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admiringly,  without  so  much  as  dreaming  of 
going  in  to  buy.  But  what  a  paradise  of  en- 
joyment to  sit  by  the  counter  with  her  carriage 
waiting  outside,  and  to  turn  over  the  things 
with  a  careless  air,  and  order  this  and  the  other 
to  be  sent  to  her,  scarcely  needing  even  to 
think  about  the  price,  only  considering  what 
would  suit  her  best ! 

That  would  be  another  thing  altogether  from 
the  sort  of  shopping  she  had  to  do  now  at  that 
cheap  ready-money  place  by  the  Market  Cross, 
where  the  farmers'  wives  and  country  people 
went  for  their  ribbons  and  calicoes  and  stout 
washing  prints.  And  if  Mr.  Pelham  had  ad- 
mired her  in  her  blue  linsey  and  the  ninepenny 
print  that  she  wore  on  Sundays  now,  was  it 
likely  that  he  could  be  other  than  proud  of  her 
beauty  when  it  came  to  be  set  off  by  everything 
that  dress  could  do  ? 

Proud  of  her  and  fond  of  her,  too.  For, 
blending  with  these  ambitious  dreams,  there 
was  mingling  now  a  softer  element  as  well.  In 
that  mazy  phantasmagoria,  two  figures  were 
moving  continually  together,  where  there  had 
been  only  one  before.     She  saw  herself  still  as 
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the  mistress  of  the  Priory  House.  There  was  the 
velvet  dress  again,  the  pearls  and  the  Venetian 
point,  the  tall  mirrors,  the  carpeted  floors,  the  ser- 
vants obedient  to  her  call;  but  always  now  there 
was  a  step  beside  her,  and  a  voice  murmuring 
softly  in  her  ear,  and  a  gay  handsome  face  bend- 
ing near  to  hers,  with  that  look  in  it  at  once  of 
homage  and  control  which,  as  she  had  stood 
abashed  yet  proud  beneath  it,  had  stirred  a 
thousand  strange  sensations  in  her  breast. 

"  When  Mr.  Pelham  comes  back  !"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself,  remembering  their  meeting  by 
the  spring,  and  the  light  touch  of  his  fingers  in 
her  hair,  and  the  tones  in  which  he  had  called 
after  her  to  leave  him  just  one  flower  to  keep 
for  her  sake  until  they  met  again. 

Madge  wondered  if  he  had  kept  those  forget- 
me-nots  as  carefully  as  she  had  kept  hers. 
They  were  all  laid  by  in  the  little  shell-box 
that  had  been  her  mother's  ;  the  box  in  which 
she  kept  her  choicest  treasures,  and  which  she 
had  emptied  to  make  room  for  these.  How 
often  she  had  opened  it  since  then  and  looked 
at  them,  the  poor  faded  things  which  seemed 
still  to  have  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  them ; 
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and,  as  she  looked,  she  had  dreamed  back  the 
subtle  charm  of  the  moments  that  had  found 
them  together  and  alone  in  the  warm  gloom  of 
the  beechen  shade. 

True  he  had  startled  her  somewhat  by  his 
over-boldness  then.  But  that  was  an  offence 
which  she  found  it  not  impossible  to  forgive. 
It  was  one  that  pleaded  her  beauty  for  excuse  ; 
and  Madge  was  hardly  disposed  to  be  severe  on 
such  flattering  trespass.  Besides,  had  she  not 
weapons  enough  for  self-defence,  in  case  he 
should  repeat  it  ?  Little  sharp-tipped  arrows 
of  looks  and  words  and  vexing  ways  with  which 
she  would  be  able  quite  easily  to  make  him 
keep  his  distance  if  he  should  presume  too  far 
again.  He  had  looked  so  blank  and  disap- 
pointed when  she  flashed  away  from  him,  just 
as  he  was  putting  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
forget-me-nots  from  her  hair.  And  he  had  felt 
so,  too.  She  was  sure  of  that.  And  with  the 
assurance  came  a  sense  of  power  that  was 
wonderfully  sweet. 

He  had  intended  to  see  her  again  before  he 
went  back  to  London.  She  knew  that  quite 
well.     It  was  what  he  had  meant  by  the  mes- 
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sage  be  sent  to  her  father  about  the  pointer 
pup.  Of  course,  be  could  not  possibly  have 
sent  one  to  her.  But  he  wanted  her  to  under- 
stand that,  if  he  stayed  away,  it  was  because  he 
could  not  help  it ;  and  he  had  managed  it  that 
way. 

Madge  did  not  ask  herself  why  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  There  were  fifty  reasons 
why.  And  even  if  there  had  been  none,  still 
not  for  the  world  would  she  have  had  it  buzzed 
about  by  Marholm  tongues  that  the  young 
Squire  came  to  see  her,  just  as  long  ago  the 
old  Squire,  his  father,  had  climbed  the  Laugley 
moor  to  see  the  quarryman's  daughter.  There 
was  a  charm  in  these  stolen  meetings  which 
was  lacking  altogether  in  the  obtrusive  love- 
making  of  her  village  beaux.  Xot  a  creature 
in  Marholm  but  knew  about  Mark  Staniland 
setting  her  home  from  church  whenever  he  had 
the  chance,  and  how  Ralph  Burton  was  ever- 
lastingly hanging  after  her.  And  though,  no 
doubt,  it  was  all  very  well  to  have  it  known 
that  she  had  admirers  in  abundance,  still  it 
would  be  disagreeable,  above  all  things,  to  have 
everybody   prying  just  now   into    her    affairs, 
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and  Mrs.  Boynton  and  the  rest  of  them  making- 
sly  remarks  about  the  young  Squire  being 
"  sweet  "  upon  her.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  have  it  known  and  talked  about  when  all 
was  settled,  and  she  was  about  to  become  the 
young  Madam  Elphinstone.  All  Marholm 
would  be  full  of  it  then  ;  but  that  was  a  triumph 
which  might  wait  awhile  ;  until  she  had  tasted 
a  little  longer  this  sweeter,  dearer  triumph 
which  she  was  enjoying  now. 

Not  even  her  father  must  suspect  at  present 
that  there  was  anything  between  her  and  Mr. 
Pelham.  He  was  so  sore  still  about  her 
refusing  Ralph  Burton;  and,  besides,  even  to 
him  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  words 
all  her  hopes  and  dreams,,  or  to  make  him  see 
things  exactly  as  she  saw  them  herself.  At 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  Madge  had  an  uneasy 
conviction  that  he  would  not  care  very  much 
to  know  that  she  was  dreaming  of  being 
mistress  of  the  Priory  House,  or  that  a  fine 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Pelham  was  making  love  to 
her.  She  could  twist  him  round  her  finger  in 
most  things  ;  but  somehow  she  felt  that  if  she 
tried  it  here  she  would  feel  the  stiffness  of  the 
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grain.  And  her  father  could  be  as  stiff,  when 
he  chose,  as  an  oaken  beam.  If  he  forbade  her 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  young  Squire, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey ;  and 
Madge  thought  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that 
if  he  knew  all  there  was  to  tell,  he  would  forbid 
her. 

Decidedly  it  was  better  not  to  take  even  her 
father  into  her  confidence,  but  just  to  go  on  as 
usual  about  her  household  tasks,  saying  nothing 
to  anyone  of  the  rich  under-life  that  was  weaving- 
all  the  while  beneath  them.  Until  some  day, — 
when,  she  could  not  tell,  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
not  so  very  far  away — she  would  drop  her  russet 
garb,  and  shine  forth,  envied  and  admired  of 
all,  the  greatest  lady  in  the  place.  Her  father 
might  very  likely  object,  if  he  knew  about  it,  to 
her  having  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Pelham  now. 
But  surely  he  would  be  willing  enough  when 
he  learned  that  the  young  Squire  had  chosen 
her  to  be  his  wife ! 

Madge  pictured  to  herself  many  a  time  how 
she  would  surprise  him  with  the  news,  and  how 
proud  he  would  be  of  his  handsome  girl,  and 
how   satisfied   at   last   that  she   had  done  the 
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right  thing  in  refusing  Ralph  Burton's  offer. 
What  might  be  afterwards  she  hardly  knew. 
But  she  was  sure  of  this,  that  not  Mr.  Pelham 
himself  should  make  her  do  by  her  father 
as  the  old  Squire  had  made  Phoebe  Gale  do 
by  hers.  Her  father  should  never  have  cause 
to  rue  her  marrying  the  young  Squire,  instead 
of  settling  down,  as  he  wished  her  now,  to  be 
Ralph  Burton's  wife,  and  to  make  butter  and 
cheese  at  the  Moor  Farm  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Perhaps  he  might  think  of  marrying 
again  himself.  There  was  talk  at  Marholm 
that  had  come  to  her  ears  of  him  and  Mrs. 
Boynton.  Not  that  she  had  given  heed  to  it, 
for  her  father,  she  knew,  would  never  put  any- 
one over  her  head  in  the  house  so  long  as  she 
stayed  at  home.  But  he  would  want  some  one 
to  be  with  him,  and  keep  things  together  at 
home,  when  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
telling  what  might  come  about  then.  Or  perhaps, 
if  the  old  Squire  dropped  off,  he  might  even 
come  to  live  with  them  at  the  Priory. 

But  all  that  was  perplexing  to  think  of.  It 
would  be  time  enough  to  consider  it  by-and-by, 
when    other   things    had   settled   themselves  a 
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little.  Meanwhile,  for  her  inward  life,  Madge 
had  her  golden  dreams  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  she 
contented  herself  with  looking  after  her  father's 
comfort  more  carefully  even  than  of  old,  as 
though  by  her  ceaseless  assiduity  she  would 
make  amends  for  the  concealment  she  was 
obliged  to  practise  towards  him. 

The  keeper  felt  the  change.  Madge  was 
more  silent  than  her  wont,  if  more  thoughtful 
of  him  too. 

"  It  is  along  of  Ralph  Burton,"'  he  said  to 
himself.  ;t  The  lass  has  been  like  that  since 
ever  he  came  home  with  us  the  night  of  Mar- 
holm  Feast.  She's  maybe  turning  of  it  over, 
and,  when  she  has  thought  on  it  a  bit,  she'll 
change  her  mind  about  him." 

And  one  evening,  as  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
after  supper,  and  watched  her  turning  the 
girdle-cakes  which  she  wTas  baking  for  the  next 
morning's  breakfast,  he  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Madge,  my  lass !  has  thou  ever  given  a 
thought  again  to  what  Ralph  Burton  was 
wanting  of  thee,  the  night  thou  sent  him 
away?" 

Madge  did  not  meet  her  father's  look.     She 
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lifted  her  cake  from  the  girdle,  and  turned  it 
carefully  to  brown  on  the  other  side. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  it  isn't  Ralph  Burton 
that  would  persuade  me  into  going  away  and 
leaving  you.  He  can  get  on  a  deal  better 
without  me  than  what  you  could.  I  would 
rather  bake  girdle-cakes  any  day  for  you  than 
I  would  for  him.  I  wish  you  would  promise  to 
say  no  more  about  him  ;  without  it  be  that  you 
are  tired  of  having  me  at  home." 

Madge  spoke  the  last  words  with  the  slight- 
est possible  accent  of  sharpness  in  her  tone,  and 
the  keeper  said  no  more,  only  hung  his  brows 
a  little,  and  puffed  on  heavily  at  his  pipe.  But 
presently,  when  the  cake  was  off  the  girdle, 
she  came  round  to  her  father's  side,  and  sat 
down  on  the  low  three-legged  stool  that  stood 
in  the  chimney  corner.  She  did  not  say  any- 
thing, but  she  put  her  hand  on  his  as  it  grasped 
the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
his  arm. 

The  keeper's  face  softened  at  the  mute  caress, 
and  his  grizzled  brows  unbent.  Madge  had 
"  ways,"  and  had  had  them  from  a  child,  that 
he  never  could  resist.     He  took  his  pipe  from 
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his   mouth,  and  stooped   a  little   towards  her. 

u  My  lass/'  he  said,  "  thou  mustn't  think  I'm 
wanting  thee  to  leave  me.  It  is  all  for  thy  own 
good  that  I'd  be  glad  to  see  thee  Ralph  Bur- 
ton's wife,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  would  to  part 
with  thee.  But  I'll  say  no  more  about  him  if  it 
vexes  thee.  There's  a  home  for  thee  here  as 
long  as  thy  father  lives,  and  so  as  thou  can 
please  thyself  in  the  matter  of  marrying,  it  will 
be  all  right  wTith  me." 

"  Then  we'll  say  no  more,  father,"  said 
Madge,  lifting  her  head  from  its  resting-place 
on  his  arm,  and  looking  into  the  red  embers  of 
the  logs  that  smouldered  on  the  hearth.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  Ralph,  but  it  is  to  no  use  his  think- 
ing of  me.  I  could  never  content  myself  to  be 
his  wife." 

She  drew  a  little  closer  to  the  keeper  as  she 
spoke,  still  turning  her  face  away,  and  stroked 
softly  down,  again  and  again,  with  the  tips  of 
her  rosy  fingers.,  the  sinewy  brown  hand  that 
lay  beneath  her  own.  Madge  could  be  infinitely 
tender  when  she  chose,  and  just  now  the  new 
feelings  stirring  at  her  heart  were  yearning  for 
expression.     To  have  whispered  in  her  father's 
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ear  the  name  that  was  continually  in  her 
thoughts  was  what  she  longed  to  do.  If  it  had 
been  that  of  a  poorer  lover,  she  could  not  have 
kept  it  back.  But  to  speak  it  now  was  impossible, 
and  yet  to  hide  her  secret  from  him — this  father, 
who  was  like  a  lover  too— was  almost  harder 
still.  She  rose,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse 
clasped  her  arms  about  him,  and  leaned  down 
her  bright  young  face  against  his  trenched  and 
weather-beaten  brow. 

"  Father,"  she  cried,  pricked  at  once  by  affec- 
tion and  compunction,  "  you  have  been  so  good 
to  me  always !  I  wish  I  was  better  worth  it 
all." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lass  !"  said  Giles,  fearing  that 
he  had  been  hard  upon  the  girl  in  pressing  her 
too  closely  with  a  distasteful  match.  "  Thou's- 
never  been  aught  but  a  good  lass  to  me ;  there's 
no  call  to  think  ill  of  thyself  about  Kalph.  Thy 
mother  was  just  the  same  before  thee.  She 
would  have  naught  to  say  to  Gideon  Wray, 
that  was  Squire  Carnaby's  bailiff,  over  at  Las- 
terton  yonder,  and  that  kept  his  gig,  and  could 
have  made  a  lady  of  her  very  near,  if  she  had 
been  minded  to  have   had  him.     And  she  took 
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up  with  me,  that  had  naught  but  my  gun  and 
my  keeper's  coat.  There  was  plenty  to  say 
she  had  made  a  poor  thing  of  it ;  but  I  kneAV, 
for  as  skittish  and  shy  as  she  was,  that  it  was 
me  she  loved  and  not  him.  And  no  woman  on 
earth  was  a  happier  wife  than  she  was,  the 
twelvemonth  that  I  had  her  to  me  in  this  bit  of 
a  cottage  here." 

Giles'  head  sank  a  little  on  his  breast,  and 
Madge  turned  and  pressed  his  forehead  with  her 
lips.  No  stronger  bond  was  between  her  father 
and  herself  than  this  of  the  young  mother, 
whose  name  was  so  seldom  spoken,  but  whose 
place  to  neither  of  them  had  been  refilled. 

"  I'd  never  wish  thee  to  wed  any  man,  let 
him  be  who  he  may,"  Giles  went  on,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  without  it  was  one  that  thou 
could  give  thy  love  to,  as  thy  mother  gave 
hers  to  me." 

"And  I  never  will,  father — never!"  said 
Madge,  speaking  passionately,  and  scarcely  able 
to  refrain  from  telling  all.  It  made  her  feel 
almost  guilty  to  be  hiding  anything  just  now, 
when  her  father's  heart  had  so  unclosed  itself 
to   her.     But   a  new  strong   tide  was  welling 
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through  her  breast.  Thoughts  of  Pelham 
Elphinstone,  his  looks,  his  tones,  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  were  miugling  with  her  father's 
words.  She  could  not  risk  what  silence  might 
keep  so  safe ;  and,  fearing  to  betray  herself  if 
she  yielded  farther  to  emotion,  she  unloosed 
her  arms  from  her  father's  neck,  and  began  to 
bestir  herself  again  with  the  baking  of  her 
cakes,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


DOUBTS  AND  DREAMS. 


rpHE  picture  that  Hugh  was  painting  was 
■*■  within  a  few  days  now  of  being  finished.  He 
wrought  at  it  early  and  late ;  for,  so  soon  as  it 
was  off  the  easel,  his  artist's  paraphernalia  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  rectory,  and  Marjory's 
portrait  begun.  In  the  crisp  fresh  morning 
light,  when  the  dew  was  still  sparkling  on  the 
grass,  and  the  mists  were  curling  upward  from 
the  purpled  shoulders  of  the  moorland  heights, 
the  Marholm  rustics,  tramping  off  to  their 
labour  in  the  fields,  caught  sight  of  him 
ahead  of  them,  striding  down  the  village  to- 
wards the  wicket-gate  which  led  out  of  the 
churchyard,  and  through  the  Chase,  to  the 
opening    in    the    glade   where    the   Laughton 
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beeches  upreared  their  mighty  bulk.  And  when 
the  hot  July  day  had  blazed  itself  away,  and 
the  shadows  fell  long  and  cool  across  the  green, 
old  Humphrey  and  his  cronies,  as  they  sat  on 
the  bench  outside  the  almshouse,  smoking  their 
evening  pipes,  saw  him  coming  back,  his  shoul- 
ders bent  a  little,  and  walking  with  a  hint  of 
weariness  in  his  gait,  but  ready  always  to  give 
them  a  cheery  good  evening  as  he  passed,  or  to 
take  Humphrey^  proffered  opinion  as  to  what 
the  next  morning  was  likely  to  prove. 

But  the  summer's  task  at  last  was  ended. 
Hugh  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  picture, 
with  a  sense  of  inward  gratulation.  It  was  a 
piece  of  good  work,  and  he  knew  it ;  knew,  too, 
that  it  was  likely  to  open  up  for  him  a  broad 
and  honourable  pathway  to  success.  Already, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  two  commissions  had  been 
offered  him.  One  by  a  friend  of  Lord  Dan  vers', 
who  had  seen  it  in  progress,  and  who  begged 
him  to  paint  him  a  similiar  subject  during  the 
ensuing  autumn,  from  a  fine  piece  of  woodland 
at  the  family  seat  in  Perthshire.  The  other  by  a 
rich  connoisseur  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
a  keen  eye  for  anything  that  promised  to  be 
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worth  more  by-and-by  than  the  sum  he  gave 
for  it,  and  who  had  a  shrewd  guess  that  Hugh's 
productions  would  soon  command  a  high  price 
in  the  market.  There  were  others  in  prospect,  too, 
and,  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  Hugh  saw 
before  him  at  last  a  tolerable  certainty  of  realis- 
ing a  handsome  income  from  his  profession. 

Twelve  months  ago  the  thought  of  "  making 
money "  by  his  art,  beyond  the  modest  sum 
which  even  the  most  frugal  way  of  living  asks 
for,  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  putting 
Pegasus  into  a  donkey-cart,  or  engaging  the 
Muses  as  maids-of-all-work.  And  indeed,  when 
a  man  is  blessed  as  he  was  with  vigorous  health 
and  simple  tastes,  and  depends  for  his  comfort 
on  nothing  more  costly  than  a  pouch  of  choice 
Latakia,  when  he  can  sleep  as  soundly  on  a 
straw  mattress  as  another  would  on  the  softest 
down,  and  can  pack  all  his  material  belongings, 
if  need  required,  upon  a  good-sized  wheel- 
barrow, a  handsome  income  and  a  large  balance 
at  the  banker's  are  not  among  the  pressing 
needs  of  life.  Content  comes  easily  at  his  call, 
and  the  gods  themselves  scarcely  look  down 
with  more  serene  indifference  upon  these  cum- 
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brous  superfluities.  But  all  that  had  passed 
away.  Hugh  wanted  more  now  than  daily 
bread  and  standing-room  in  the  world.  For 
Marjory's  sake,  commissions  had  grown  preci- 
ous in  his  eyes.  Before  him  was  the  blessed 
thought  of  home,  and  Art  herself  now  must 
stoop  to  serve  the  Lares  and  Penates. 

Home !  and  a  hearth  of  his  own,  beside  which 
a  wife  should  sit.  The  vision  was  for  ever 
before  his  eyes  ;  the  sweet  maiden  face  which  it 
shook  every  pulse  to  dream  of  now;  and  far 
away,  more  dimly  seen,  the  matron-mother 
with  his  children  on  her  knees. 

Yet-  even  here  the  wrorm  crept  in.  For  in  a 
money-making  world  who  would  believe  that  it 
was  Marjory  herself,  and  not  her  fortune  at  all, 
that  he  sought  to  win  ?  And  to  the  quick  of 
his  nature,  where  his  honour  wras  concerned, 
Hugh  was  fastidious  and  proud.  How  gladly, 
had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  taken  her, 
as  King  Cophetua  took  the  beggar  maid,  with 
no  dowry  other  than  her  own  sweet  self,  and 
pledged  himself  joyfully  to  supply  her  every 
want,  and  surround  her  with  a  world  of  his 
own  creating.     The  true  ideal  marriage,  that. 
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For  after  all,  compared  with  the  priceless, 
altogether  infinite  gift,  the  crown  and  blossom 
of  all  earthly  good,  bestowed  by  the  maiden 
when  she  becomes  a  wife,  what  insignificant 
items  are  the  mere  material  additions  of  a  few 
paltry  thousands,  more  or  less,  transferred  upon 
the  wTedding  day,  or  the  conventional  advan- 
tages that  accompany  the  claims  of  long  descent 
and  unimpeachable  position. 

It  would  have  simplified  matters  amazingly 
had  Marjory  been  altogether  portionless.  He 
could  have  set  himself  bravely  enough  then  to 
win  her  heart.  Sweet,  coy,  proud,  capricious 
as  she  sometimes  was,  still  she  was  there  her- 
self to  be  honourably  won.  Bat  her  money  ! 
Hugh  hated  the  very  thought  of  that.  From  his 
youth  up,  the  bread  he  had  eaten  had  been  fairly 
earned.  What  he  had  taken  from  the  store  of 
a  working  world  he  had  given  back  to  it  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hand  and  brain ;  and  in  his 
very  soul  he  loathed  the  thought  of  setting  up 
an  "  establishment "  with  the  wages  of  mar- 
riage, instead  of  planting  a  home  on  the  found- 
ation wThich  his  own  toil  had  laid. 

And  yet,  without  spending  Marjory's  money, 
VOL.  II.  N 
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how  was  he  likely,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
to  make  for  her  such  a  home  as  the  one  she 
must  leave  to  come  to  him  %  Love  in  a  cottage 
was  a  charming  thing  ;  but  then  it  must  be  a 
cottage  in  iVrcadia,  not  in  this  complex  nine- 
teenth century,  with  its  thousand  wants  and 
social  requisitions.  And  Marjory  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  very  lap  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories 
of  gentle  ease. 

If  only  she  had  been  some  poor  dependent 
of  the  Canon's  household,  instead  of  the  well- 
born, well-dowered  damsel  that  she  was  ! 

Quixotic,  perhaps.  But  every  man  has  some 
obliquity  of  brain,  causing  him  in  one  direction 
or  another  to  see  things  awry ;  and  Hugh's  was 
precisely  that  of  a  somewhat  fastidious  dislike 
to  even  the  appearance  of  what  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  world  as  toadyism  or  meanness  of 
motive  in  the  choice  of  his  associates.  He 
would  go  out  of  his  way  any  day  to  avoid 
meeting  a  possible  patron,  rather  than  incur 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he  had  an  eye 
to  the  disposal  of  a  picture  ;  and  more  than  once 
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he  had  declined  to  avail  himself  of  most  excel- 
lent introductions,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  had  been  pressed  upon  him  as  affording  a 
prospect  of  pecuniary  transactions. 

Happily,  at  the  rectory  there  was  nothing  to 
feed  his  scruples.  Xo  one  there  seemed  to  be 
even  conscious  of  possessing  means  more  ample 
than  his  own.  Of  course  they  knew  that  he 
was  poor,  living  by  his  art,  which  hitherto  had 
brought  him  in  a  somewhat  scanty  income. 
But  the  Canon  was  one  who  measured  others 
more  by  their  inward  stores  than  by  their  out- 
ward opulence,  and  the  rest  of  the  household 
took  their  tone  from  him.  Ten  thousand  a 
year,  with  a  title  to  boot,  would  not  have  put 
a  man  on  the  footing  of  courteous  camaraderie 
that  Hugh  enjoyed  at  the  rectory,  unless,  like 
Hugh,  he  brought  within  himself  the  where- 
withal to  make  his  presence  welcome. 

At  last  Marjory's  portrait  was  begun.  The 
shanty  in  the  Chase  had  been  dismantled  and 
pulled  down  ;  the  picture,  which  was  destined 
for  a  place  in  the  gallery  at  the  Court,  hung 
unframed,    like    beauty   unadorned,   upon    the 
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wall  in  Hugh's  parlour  at  Mrs.  Boynton's,  and 
the  easel,  with  a  smaller  canvas  upon  it,  stood 
now  in  the  Canon's  library. 

His  mornings  Hugh  spent  at  the  rectory, 
lunching  there,  and  working  on  afterwards  for 
another  hour  or  two.  He  went  back  then  to 
his  own  rooms,  where  he  had  a  sketch  on  hand 
of  the  great  beech-tree  on  the  green,  for  which 
he  had  received  a  commission  from  old  Major 
Braithwaite.  There  were  no  more  evenings  at 
the  rectory,  for  the  sketch  must  be  finished 
before  he  left  Marholm,  and  only  by  hard  work 
could  he  accomplish  it.  August  had  come  at 
last,  and  the  middle  of  the  month  must  see  him 
at  Glenlochrie,  where  his  autumn  task  would 
occupy  him  for  two  months  or  more.  Less 
than  a  fortnight  was  left  him  now  at  Mar- 
holm,  and  how  much  besides  the  portrait-paint- 
ing must  he  accomplish  during  those  mornings 
in  the  rectory  library ! 

The  room  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  a 
north  window,  the  only  one  in  the  house.  It 
led  out  with  folding-doors  into  the  garden,  and 
when  the  curtains  were  drawn  over  the  other 
window    in    the     room,    a    deep-bayed    oriel, 
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through  which  of  an  afternoon  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine came  streaming  in,  Hugh  could  secure 
precisely  the  light  that  suited  him  to  paint  by. 
Any  doubts  as  to  intruding  upon  his  sanctuary 
the  Canon  set  at  rest  at  once. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  peripatetic  way  of 
studying,"  he  said,  "  your  easel  will  not  disturb 
me  in  the  least.  I  always  stand  to  my  writing, 
and  do  my  thinking  as  I  walk  about." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  an  article 
for  the  Foreign  Quarterly  which  the  Canon  had 
just  commenced,  did  not  advance  quite  so 
rapidly  after  Hugh's  advent  as  it  did  before; 
though,  to  make  amends,  it  had  the  advan- 
tage, on  the  other  hand,  of  being  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  rectory  library  was  a  lofty,  antique  room, 
panelled  and  ceiled  with  oak.  It  had  a  wide, 
open  fireplace,  with  iron  dogs,  and  a  deeply 
carved  oak  chimney-piece.  In  winter  the  fireshine 
flashed  back  bravely  from  the  Dutch  tiles  ;  but 
now  the  space  was  occupied  by  a  great  beau- 
pot,  filled  with  ferns  and  sweet-scented  flowers 
such  as  the  Canon  loved — pinks  and  clove- 
gillyflowers,     honeysuckle      and      mignonette, 
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whose  perfume  stole  out  amidst  the  aroma  of 
Russia-leather  that  pervaded  the  room. 

Everything  was  toned  and  mellowed  down 
by  thirty  years  of  use,  except  where  here  and 
there,  among  the  new  arrivals  on  the  shelves,  a 
dash  of  crimson  cloth  or  undimmed  lettering 
made  itself  conspicuous.  What  treasures  there 
were  on  those  shelves  ! — rare  editions,  worth 
almost  their  weight  in  gold ;  ponderous  tomes, 
containing  the  wisdom  of  Cyprian  and  Chrysos- 
tom  ;  quaintly  illustrated  volumes  of  mediaeval 
literature.  Froissart  was  there,  and  Jacob 
Boehm,  and  old  Dan  Chaucer,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  editions ;  and  goodly  store  was  there 
of  modem  thought  as  well :  heterodox  theolo- 
gians, and  still  more  heterodox  philosophers,, 
whose  works  a  few  centuries  ago  might  have 
lighted  the  pile  on  which  their  writers  burnt. 
And  strange  writings  disinterred  from  the  grave 
of  Sanscrit  and  Zoroastrian  literature,  the 
solemn  scriptures  of  that  Aryan  race  to  whom, 
before  Abraham  was,  the  Great  Father  had 
revealed  Himself  alread}^  as  the  Eternal  Good. 

It  was  said  by  some  that  the  Canon  might 
have  been  made  a  bishop  before  long,  or,  at 
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least,  have  had  a  very  good  chance  of  wearing* 
the  episcopal  lawn,  but  for  certain  tendencies  in 
his  theology  to  which  these  mute  companions 
were  the  index.  Gossip  that  had  reached  his 
ear  and  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  as  little 
impression  as  the  wave  that  lapses  on  a  granite 
rock.  Not  for  the  Primacy  itself  would  the 
Canon  have  made  a  holocaust  of  his  books,  or 
have  placed  on  the  u Index  Expurgatorius" 
some  of  those  whose  names  rose  with  an  ill 
savour  in  the  nostrils  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
But  best  of  all,,  to  Marjory's  thinking,  was 
the  shelf  on  which  the  Poets  stood.  Hardly  a 
page  in  some  of  the  volumes  there  but  to  her 
was  like  a  familiar  face.  His  "  concordance,"  her 
uncle  used  to  call  Marjory  ;  for,  if  he  wanted  to 
verify  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth  or  Tenny- 
son, Keble,  or  Cowper,  the  English  Festus  or 
the  German  Faust,  Marjory  was  sure  to  know 
just  where  to  find  it.  Those  volumes  of  the 
u  Idylls  of  the  Kings,"  especially,  she  knew  al- 
most by  heart.  But  then  it  was  easy  to  remem- 
ber them  ;  for  had  not  Mr.  Beverley  read  them 
aloud  one  after  another,  these  summer  even- 
ings, as  they  sat  under  the  cedar-tree  on  the 
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lawn,  all  of  them  together?  There  was  no- 
thing like  them,  Marjory  thought.  Line  after 
line  repeated  itself  within  her,  linked  with  the 
music  of  his  voice;  sometimes  with  looks  which 
as  he  read  had  fallen  on  her,  and  been  remem- 
bered afterwards. 

And  then,  when  the  reading  was  over,  their 
long  talks,  searching  out  the  meaning  of  the 
poet's  dreams;  that  hidden,  inward  meaning 
which  in  those  Idylls  is  to  the  story  as  is  the 
spirit  to  its  mortal  frame.  No  wonder  each  had 
its  own  remembrance.  For  there,  on  high 
ground,  and  breathing  finer  air,  the  young 
souls,  feeling  after  one  another,  had  met  and 
touched;  thought  to  thought,  if  not  yet  heart 
to  heart. 

"  I  should  like  to  paint  you  as  Enid,  in  her 
faded  robe,"  Hugh  had  said,  as  they  all  stood 
round  the  untouched  canvas,  discussing  how 
the  picture  should  be  arranged. 

"Enid"  was  Marjory's  favourite  among  the 
Idylls.  She  had  said  so  once,  and  asked  for  it 
again.  And  Hugh,  as  he  read,  had  thought 
within  himself  that  the  Saxon  maiden,  noble 
and  fair  and  true,  losing  nothing  by  her  poor 
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attire — nay,  the  more  beautiful  because  of  it, 
might  have  been  drawn  from  Marjory  herself. 
When  the  Canon  first  spoke  to  him  about  the 
portrait,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would 
like  to  paint  it.  And  though  the  plan  was  de- 
murred to  at  first,  the  Canon  thinking  it  some- 
what fanciful  for  a  portrait,  and  Miss  Millicent 
inclining  to  have  her  niece  taken  in  one  of 
her  last  new  summer  dresses,  the  artist  had  his 
way. 

"  I  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  paint  my  drapery 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day,"  he  urged.  "The 
best  dress  for  a  portrait  is  one  that  carries  no 
date  with  it,  and  that  does  not  distract  the  eye 
from  the  face  itself." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Canon.  u  We  have 
a  miniature  of  Marjory,  taken  when  she  was  a 
child,  in  a  white  beaver  poke  bonnet  and  great 
round  tippet,  the  drollest  little  fudge  imagin- 
able. Children  were  dressed  so  then,  I  suppose, 
and  the  eye  was  accustomed  to  the  sight ; 
but  it  only  provokes  a  sense  of  incongruity 
now." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Uncle  Bernard  !"  said  Marjory, 
secretly  inclined  to  agree  with  anything  that 
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Mr.  Beverley  might  suggest.  "  You  have  hurt 
ray  feelings  many  a  time  by  laughing  at  that 
picture,  until  I  learned  to  laugh  at  it  myself. 
But  why  do  you  want  a  faded  dress,  Mr. 
Beverley  ?" 

"Because  I  mean  everything  in  the  picture 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  face  itself,"  he  replied, 
with  that  indescribable  softening  of  the  voice 
which  always  marked  it  in  addressing  her.  "  I 
intend  to  produce  by  the  dulness  of  the  drapery 
the  same  effect  that  is  given  in  that  portrait  at 
the  Priory  by  its  unfinished  accessories.  I  have 
it  all  before  me,  just  as  it  will  be  when  com- 
plete, if  I  can  but  work  it  up  to  my  own 
ideal.  And  I  shall  succeed  in  doing  so,  I 
hope. 

"  Then  we  will  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Beverley, 
to  arrange  as  you  think  best,"  said  the  Canon, 
who  after  all  had  more  confidence  in  Hugh's 
judgment  on  such  matters  than  in  his  own. 
Besides,  as  the  artist,  he  knew,  had  refused  a 
very  advantageous  commission  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  portrait,  it  was  but  graceful,  he 
thought,  to  yield  compliance. 

But    when   all    was    settled,    and    the    right 
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attitude  decided  on,  and  the  figure  sketched  in, 
and  the  painting  had  fairly  begun,  Hugh  found 
his  task  more  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory 
than  he  had  supposed  it  possible  to  be.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  the  drapery.  That  had 
been  arranged  to  perfection.  Marjory  had  an 
old  gardening-dress,  a  skirt  and  loose  braided 
tunic  of  some  brown  holland  sort  of  material, 
which  she  used  sometimes  for  slipping  over  her 
fresh  light  morning  toilette  if  she  wanted  to 
busy  herself  in  the  garden.  With  a  little 
alteration  and  cutting  down,  this  had  been 
fashioned  into  exactly  the  thing  required.  It 
clung  softly  to  the  beautiful,  supple  figure, 
lending  itself  to  every  curve  and  outline  ;  and 
dull  and  colourless  itself,  served  as  a  foil  to  the 
clear  fine  face,  which  had  just  bloom  enough 
upon  it  to  give  the  impression  of  perfect  health 
and  vigour.  It  brought  out,  too,  that  air  of 
distinction,  which  as  Mrs.  Boynton  had  re- 
marked, "made  Miss  Marjory  look  the  lady,  let 
her  have  on  what  she  would,"  and  which  was 
to  her  all  that  a  more  faultless  and  acknow- 
ledged beauty  is  to  others. 

But   her  face  itself,  that   changing  mystery 
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which  Hugh  had  thought  he  knew  so  well  that 
he  could  have  painted  it  from  memory  alone. 
How  it  seemed  to  baffle  him  when  he  tried  to 
fix  on  canvas  the  expression  that  he  sought ! 
Not  the  chequered  shadows  cast  by  light-tressed 
birchen  boughs  tossing  in  the  wind  could  be 
harder  to  arrest.  For  sometimes  she  looked  so 
sweet  and  gracious,  her  eyes  met  his  with  such 
contented  trustfulness,  that  Enid's  very  self 
might  have  been  sitting  to  him  there.  They 
talked,  and  speech  seemed  golden  ;  or  if  the 
Canon  went  to  his  desk,  and  silence  fell  between 
them,  the  silence  was  golden  too,  soft  and  full 
of  delight,  like  the  mellow  glow  in  the  summer 
woods.  And  then,  for  no  reason  that  he  could 
tell,  except  that  his  eyes  might  perhaps  have 
rested  too  lingeringly  upon  her,  in  trying  to 
catch  the  secret  of  some  subtle  charm  that 
played  upon  her  features,  she  would  change 
before  him,  and  a  mist  of  withdrawal  would 
gather  round  her,  and  all  would  be  chill  and 
strange  as  frost  in  June. 

Not  that  there  was  any  outward  difference  in 
her.  The  Canon  never  seemed  to  notice  it ; 
only  love's   fine  senses  could  detect   it.     But, 
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when  the  day  bad  ended  thus,  Hugh  went  home 
-with  a  thorn  in  his  heart.  It  was  not  only  that 
the  cool,  distant  look  came  like  a  veil  between 
him  and  the  maiden  sweetness  he  was  striving 
to  portray,  but  Marjory  herself  seemed  to  be  so 
far  withdrawn  ;  further  from  him,  as  she  sat 
folded  round  with  that  air  of  graceful,  calm 
hauteur,  than  she  had  been  even  when  he  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chase.  She  had 
smiled  on  him,  though  he  was  a  stranger,  then, 
with  an  air  of  charming  frankness,  and  her 
voice  had  a  tone  in  it  that  had  put  him  at  his 
ease  at  once.  Even  now,  at  times,  her  looks  and 
ways  and  words  seemed  to  draw  him  like  a  spell, 
though  only  to  change  again  into  this  inex- 
plicable distance  and  reserve.  She  never  used 
to  be  so  icy  cold.  It  was  only  since  the  paint- 
ing had  begun  that,  sitting  there  before  him, 
his  eyes  resting  so  long  and  often  on  her  face, 
her  level  looks  and  cool  impassive  calm  had 
chilled  him  to  the  core.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all? 

But  in  vain  he  tried  to  solve  the  problem. 
Unless — and  the  thought  came  to  him  like  a 
stab — unless,  having   divined   his  passion,  she 
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took  this  method  of  discouraging  it.  That  she 
could  be  playing  with  his  love,  amusing  herself 
by  fanning  it  one  day  and  stifling  it  the  next, 
was  a  thing  too  impossible  to  conceive.  Thank 
God !  the  nightmare  dream  of  his  earlier  man- 
hood was  not  being  repeated  now.  Marjory 
was  too  proud,  as  well  as  too  maidenly,  to  flirt. 
But  she  might,  for  very  kindness,  wish  to  make 
him  understand  that  her  pleasant  friendliness 
must  not  be  presumed  upon ;  that  she  was  not 
disposed,  in  short,  to  accept  him  as  a  lover, 
though  willing  to  retain  him  on  the  footing  of 
a  friend. 

Hugh  was  not  without  pride  himself — a  pride 
tempered  with  the  fine  humility  of  love.  And 
pride  and  humility  alike  lent  themselves  to  this 
solution.  No  wonder  he  went  heavily  some- 
times, half  resolved,  when  Marjory  had  been 
possessed  by  a  chiller  mood  than  usual,  to  shut 
his  lips  upon  his  passion,  finish  the  portrait  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  take  his  leave  of  Mar- 
holm  at  once  and  altogether.  A  more  practised 
wooer  would  probably  have  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  very  changefulness 
which   vexed   him    almost   to   hopelessness   at 
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times  might  be  but  the  sign  of  an  influence 
passiug  from  himself  to  her — the  token  of  her 
weakness  and  his  power,  as  the  girl  woke  to  a 
sense  of  the  new  yoke  pressing  on  her,  and 
rebelled,  she  knew  not  why,  against  it. 

But  Hugh  was  little  versed  in  woman's  ways, 
and  the  mystery  of  a  maiden's  heart  as  yet  was 
a  sealed  book  to  him — as,  indeed,  to  the  maiden 
herself  how  often  it  is  one  too  ! 

So  the  days  went  by.  And  now  so  sweet  and 
gentle  was  she  that  he  almost  dared  to  dream 
she  loved  ;  and  then  she  closed  herself  against 
him,  and  all  was  hopelessness  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DIPLOMACY. 


TT  was  not  often,  as  Mrs.  Boynton  had  re- 
•*■  marked,  that  old  Mr.  Elphinstone  came  to 
Marholm,  except  now  and  then  on  a  Sunday 
morniDg  to  church ;  and  as  the  Priory  pew  had 
a  door  out  of  the  churchyard  all  to  itself,  and 
was,  moreover,  curtained  round  completely  by 
those  high  baize  hangings,  he  was  not  much 
seen  even  then. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  Squire  was  chary  of 
showing  himself  in  public,  and  as  to  going  into 
society,  that  he  never  did.  A  dinner-party  at 
the  Priory  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  his 
neighbours  had  long  ago  given  up  asking  him 
to  theirs.  But  this  summer  there  had  been,  in 
addition  to  his  unsocial   habits,  two  or  three 
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sharp  attacks  of  gout,  which  had  kept  him  a 
pretty  close  prisoner  to  the  house  ;  so  that,  as 
it  happened,  Hugh  had  not  once  encountered 
the  eccentric  master  of  the  Priory  estate  since 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Marholm,  when 
he  had  seen  him  from  the  window  of  his  lodg- 
ings, riding  on  his  grey  cob  down  the  village 
street. 

The  portrait  was  finished  at  last,  and  Mar- 
jory had  given  Hugh  her  final  sitting.  He  was 
seated  rather  later  than  usual  one  afternoon  at 
his  easel  in  the  library,  putting  in  some  final 
touches,  and  listening  absently  to  the  Canon, 
who  had  just  received  a  German  translation  of 
the  <;  Zend-Avesta"  and  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  conversing  eagerly  about  it, 
when  a  lean,  small  figure  in  a  snuff-brown  coat 
appeared  in  front  of  the  glass  door  which  stood 
open  to  the  lawn.  It  was  old  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  had  walked  round  that  way,  expecting,  as 
he  said,  to  find  the  Canon  alone. 

He  stopped  short,  with  something  like  a 
snarl  upon  his  face,  when  he  found  himself 
mistaken,  and,  bowing  stiffly  to  Hugh,  stepped 
out  upon  the  lawn  again. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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The  Canon  followed  hitn. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  he  said  in  an 
undertone  as  he  went  out,  for  he  saw  that 
Hugh  had  noticed  the  twitch  of  temper  on  the 
old  gentleman's  countenance.  "  The  ladies  are 
out,  and  I  will  take  him  to  the  drawing- 
room." 

But  when  Hugh  was  by  himself,  and  took  up 
his  brush  again,  the  mood  for  work  was  gone. 
The  apparition  of  the  figure  in  the  snuif-brown 
coat  had  produced  upon  him  the  same  effect  of 
curious  disturbance  that  he  had  experienced 
when  he  encountered  it  before  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  feeliug  of  unaccountable  repul- 
sion and  mistrust  was  heightened,  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  the  look  of  unconcealed 
annoyance  with  which  the  old  gentleman  had 
discovered  his  presence  in  the  room. 

"  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  superstition 
of  an  'evil  eye/  1  could  believe  it  now,"  he 
muttered,  after  trying  in  vain  to  address  him- 
self to  his  task  again.  "The  sight  of  that  old 
man  has  made  my  brush  a  mere  bundle  of  hog's 
bristles,  instead  of  a  painter's  helpmate.  What 
on   earth   has  possessed  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
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the  soul  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  it  alto- 
gether." 

He  put  it  down  in  disgust,  cleaned  his  palette, 
and  packed  his  artist's  litter  out  of  the  way 
into  the  corner  temporarily  appropriated  to  it. 
He  could  paint  no  longer.  He  must  have  a 
stretch  in  the  Chase  instead.  There  was  no- 
thing like  exercise,  Hugh  thought,  to  clear  a 
man's  brain  and  put  him  in  tune  for  work 
again.  He  would  go  as  far  as  the  great  beech 
avenue  leading  to  the  Court,  and  back  again, 
and  so  rid  himself  of  the  haunting  visage. 

Perhaps  behind  his  resolve  there  was  the  un- 
confessed  thought  that  by  going  in  that 
direction  he  might  fall  in  with  Marjory.  She 
had  been  intending,  he  knew,  to  walk  to  the 
Court  for  a  book  which  her  uncle,  who  had 
the  use  of  Lord  Danvers'  library,  wanted  to 
consult.  And  even  the  chance  of  meeting  her 
was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  loss  of  an  hour 
of  work. 

He  stood  for  awhile  before  he  put  his  easel 
away,  looking  into  the  sweet,  clear  eyes  that 
gazed  out  upon  him  from  the  canvas.  They  re- 
minded him  afresh  of  those  in  the  portrait  at 

o2 
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the  Priory  House,  so  dark  and  soft,  giving  to 
the  face  an  expression  tender  and  steadfast  too  ; 
eyes  that  seemed  "  to  love  what  they  rested 
on."  Marjory  had  been  her  gentlest  self  to- 
day, not  a  hint  of  caprice  or  distance  in  her 
manner  towards  him  ;  and  working,  as  he  had 
done,,  swiftly  and  steadily  through  the  long 
morning  hours,  the  fair  ideal  had  shaped  itself 
beneath  his  hand,  and  the  pictured  features 
glowed  at  last,  almost  beyond  his  hopes, 
transparent  to  the  soul  within. 

It  was  the  real  Marjory  who  was  looking  out 
upon  him.  He  knew,  he  felt  it ;  and  the  cold- 
ness and  changefulness  which  only  the  evening' 
before  had  sent  him  home  chagrined  and 
harassed,  were  no  more  to  him  now  than  the 
memory  of  a  vexing  dream.  His  face  soften- 
ed as  he  stood.  The  keen-set  brow  relaxed  its 
tension.  He  had  been  the  artist  all  day  long, 
toiling  after  his  idea;  every  nerve  of  brain  and 
hand  braced  together  for  the  effort  without 
which  no  true  artistic  work  is  ever  consum- 
mated, and  even  with  Marjory  before  him 
scarcely  giving  himself  leave  for  a  moment  to 
unbend.     He  was  Marjory's  lover  now,  standing 
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at  the  open  door  of  hope,  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  soon  again  ;  perhaps,  if  her  mood 
were  gracious  still,  and  something  told  him  that 
it  would  be  so,  of  walking  by  her  side  through 
the  woodland  solitude.  It  might  even  be,  and 
all  his  pulses  trembled  at  the  thought,  that  some 
gracious  chance  might  fall  of  whispering  to  her 
some  far-off  hint  of  what  he  longed  yet  feared 
to  speak. 

A  brave,  honest  face  it  was,  as  Hugh  stood 
there,  with  Marjory's  looking  out  upon  him ;  a 
face  that  man  or  woman  might  safely  trust ; 
with  "  Can  do  "  traced  clearly  on  the  brow,  and 
"  Will  do  "  on  the  firm-cut  mouth.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Brooke,  even  as  a  man  of  the  world,  might  have 
been  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  his  conviction 
that  Marjory's  fortune  could  not  be  better  used 
than  in  enabling  her  to  marry  a  man  as  well 
above  the  average  as  was  this  wandering  artist, 
whom  most  people  doubtless  would  have  been 
ready  to  pronounce  an  undesirable  parti  for  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  Miss  Elphinstone's  pros- 
pects and  position. 

Her  uncle  Elphinstone  decidedly  was  one  of 
these.     Indeed,  it  was  the  old  gentleman's  un- 
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comfortable  suspicions  as  to  the  possible  rela- 
tions between  his  niece  and  Hugh  that  had 
brought  him  to  the  rectory  this  afternoon.  On 
business  ostensibly,  but  in  reality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sounding  the  Canon  upon  the  subject  of 
the  alliance,  suggested  in  the  will  of  his  half- 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  Percival  Elphinstone,  be- 
tween Marjory  and  the  young  heir  of  the  Priory 
estates. 

From  the  Squire's  point  of  view,  looking  at 
things  in  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Pel- 
ham,  the  match  was  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  Marjory  was  a  fine  girl,  a  very  fine 
girl ;  neither  dressy  nor  extravagant  in  her 
ways  ;  and,  above  all,  with  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  which  in  a  year  or  two  would  be  en- 
tirely at  her  own  disposal.  If  Pelham  could  be 
induced  to  settle  down  and  mend  his  ways  by 
the  prospect  of  marrying  her,  it  would  be  as 
well,  the  Squire  thought,  that  matters  should 
be  hurried  on  a  little,  and  a  union  between  the 
two  effected  with  all  convenient  despatch. 
Provided,  of  course,  that  the  Canon  could  be 
brought  to  look  at  the  arrangement  in  the  same 
light  as  himself. 
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But  the  Canon  was  not  disposed  to  do  so. 
Pelham's  interests  were  all  very  well  in  their 
place,  but  Marjory's  must  be  considered  too. 
And  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  conviction  was 
growing  upon  him  that,  despite  all  the  young 
man's  superficial  advantages,  he  was  lacking  in 
those  nobler  elements  of  character  on  which 
alone  true  marriage  can  be  based. 

The  Squire  approached  his  subject  cautiously. 
He  had  been  thinking  for  some  time,  he  said, 
that  Marjory  was  a  child  no  longer  now,  and 
that  her  future  prospects  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  There  was  nothing  of  more  importance  to 
a  girl  of  her  age  than  that  her  friends  should 
make  provision  for  her  being  suitably  settled  in 
life. 

The  Canon  listened  courteously,  but  he  was 
on  his  guard.  He  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
drift  of  the  Squire's  remarks. 

"  There  has  not  been  much  time  lost  so  far," 
he  observed,  somewhat  drily.  "  Marjory  is  not 
twenty  yet." 

'•I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  the  Squire;  "but 
she  has  reached  a  marriageable  age.  And  if  a 
choice  is  not  made  for  them  when  that  is  the 
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case,  girls  are  apt  sometimes  to  take  things 
into  their  own  hands,  and  choose  a  husband  for 
themselves." 

"And  with  proper  safeguards  there  is  not 
much  danger  usually  of  their  choosing  amiss," 
returned  the  Canon.  "  A  girl  is  not  more  likely 
to  do  well  for  being  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the 
matter  of  marriage,  and  forbidden  all  choice  of 
her  own." 

The  Squire  looked  annoyed. 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  testily.  "But 
when  a  choice,  in  all  respects  suitable,  has  been 
made  for  her — and  we  know  what  my  late 
brother's  wishes  were  with  respect  to  Marjory — 
it  is  important  that  she  should  be  given  clearly 
to  understand  in  what  quarter  she  is  to  make 
her  selection.  Pelham  is  anxious  himself  to 
have  things  arranged.  He  is  returning  home 
soon,  and  he  intends,  I  believe,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  his  cousin  then.  As  I  said, 
she  has  reached  a  marriageable  age  now,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  settled  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  But  twenty  is  young  for  a  girl  to  marry," 
urged  the  Canon,  anxious  if  possible  to   evade 
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the  point.  "  When  she  reaches  her  majority  is 
quite  soon  enough,  unless  special  circumstances 
make  it  desirable  that  she  should  have  a  home 
of  her  own  earlier  than  that,  aud  there  are  none 
in  Marjory's  case." 

"  But  there  are  in  Pelham's,  sir,"  retorted 
the  Squire,  growing  heated  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  He  has  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  match 
as  certain.  He  has  been  kept  from  looking  out 
in  any  other  direction.  And  now,  after  waiting- 
all  these  years,  you  decline  to  consider  the 
matter  until  the  girl  comes  of  age." 

The  Canon  was  silent.  There  was  force, 
certainly,  in  this  way  of  putting  things. 

"  There  is  no  reason  on  earth,  that  I  can  see, 
why  they  should  not  be  married  at  once,"  con- 
tinued the  Squire.  "  Say  at  Christmas.  Unless 
you  choose  to  oppose  it  yourself,  and  of  course 
that  decides  the  question  ;  for,  if  the  girl  marries 
under  age,  the  consent  of  both  her  guardians, 
we  know,  is  necessary." 

"  I  should  certainly  object  to  her  being  mar- 
ried so  soon  as  next  Christmas,"  said  the  Canon, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  decision  would  not 
easily  be  set  aside. 
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"  But  you  would  not  object,  I  suppose,  to 
their  being  formally  engaged  ?"  demanded  the 
Squire,  clenching  his  poiut.  "  A  binding 
promise,  given  in  presence  of  us  all,  and  the 
engagement  publicly  announced,  would  be  a 
great  safeguard.  And  it  is  what  Pelham,  I  think, 
has  a  right  to  look  for." 

"  Only  if  Marjory  herself  chooses  to  give  it," 
replied  the  Canon,  quietly.  "  Your  son,  of 
course,  has  full  liberty  to  make  his  proposals  to 
her,  and  to  commend  himself  to  her  in  every 
possible  way.  But  I  shall  put  no  force  on  her 
inclinations.  She  must  accept  him  of  her  own 
free  will." 

"Which  means,  of  course,  that  she  may 
refuse  him  if  she  will/'  snapped  the  Squire. 
"  And  the  chances  are  that  she  will  do  so.  We 
all  know  the  perversity  of  girls  if  we  let  them 
get  the  bit  between  their  teeth.  The  very  fact 
of  being  asked  is  a  temptation  to  say  l  JVo,9 
unless  they  are  made  to  understand  beforehand 
that  they  have  not  a  choice  in  the  matter.  If 
Marjory  is  not  married  at  once,  she  ought  to 
be  tied  fast  by  an  engagement.  As  it  is 
now,    she    is    at   the    mercy  of  every  vagrant 
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fortune-hunter  who  may  scent  out  her  money.'' 

"Not  exactly  that,"  interposed  the  Canon, 
speaking  warmly,  but  keeping  his  temper  well 
in  hand.  "  Marjory  can  take  care  of  herself 
in  such  matters,  even  if  her  interests  were  not 
watched  over  by  others." 

"But  I  say  she  is,"  insisted  the  Squire, biting- 
Iris  lips,  and  walking  towards  the  window, 
where  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  Canon, 
looking  out  into  the  garden.  "  There  is  that 
fellow,  now,  who  is  lodging  at  the  '  Danvers' 
Arms' — it  is  not  the  thing  for  Marjory  to  bo 
thrown  so  much  into  his  way." 

"  Mr.  Beverley  is  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
Canon,  "  or  he  would  not  visit  at  the  rectory 
on  the  footing  of  a  friend.  I  have  no  fear  of 
Marjory's  suffering  by  our  intercourse  with  him." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  growled  the  Squire,  a  dark 
flush  rising  on  his  brow,  "  you  would  not  object 
to  Marjory's  being  caught  by  him  ?  Such  things 
have  been,  and  may  be  again." 

"  Marjory  will  not  easily  be  caught  by  any- 
one," replied  the  Canon,  to  whom  the  thought 
was  not  altogether  unfamiliar  that  a  worse  fate 
might  befall  his  niece  than  to  be  Hugh  Bever- 
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ley's  wife.  "  If  I  saw  her  in  danger,  I  should 
take  care  to  protect  her.  I  am  as  much  alive 
as  you  can  be  yourself  to  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  her  to  contract  an  unsuitable  mar- 
riage." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  sir,"  fumed  the  Squire. 
"  But  in  this  case  I  have  taken  the  precaution 
myself  of  putting  the  girl  upon  her  guard. 
She  came  to  the  Priory  a  week  or  two  ago,  full 
of  some  ridiculous  crotchet  about  that  son  of  old 
Burton's — as  if  I  could  afford  to  throw  away 
fifty  pounds  a  year  because  the  fellow  had 
chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  that  good-looking 
girl,  Madge  Brown  !  If  he  can't  pay  the  rent 
of  my  farm,  he  must  take  another,  that  is  all. 
However,  as  she  had  come,  I  read  her  a  homily, 
■which  I  hope  she  will  have  sense  enough  to 
profit  by.  If  she  throws  herself  and  her  for- 
tune away  now  on  any  needy  adventurer  who 
may  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  it,  it  will 
be  with  her  eyes  open.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  blame." 

The  Canon  made  no  reply.  It  was  his  only 
way  of  avoiding  a  quarrel  with  his  irascible 
visitor.     At  that  moment  a  figure  crossed  the 
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lawn,  and  the  Squire  shrank  back  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  curtain.  His  brow  contracted  to  a 
sudden  frown.  It  was  Hugh  Beverley  himself 
whom  he  had  seen. 

"  By  the  way,"  he   said,  facing  round  abrupt- 
ly on  the  Canon,  "  Marjory  was  telling  me  you 
had   some    plans   for   those   cottages   that  are 
going  to  be  built  yonder  on  the  Court  Farm. 
I  may  as  well  look  at  them,  if  you  have  them 
by  you.     It  wTould  save  me  something  to  have 
a  pattern  ready-made,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to 
build  myself,  as  I  fear  I  shall.     They  have  got 
fever  again  down  there  at  the  Low  Flats,  and 
Roeberry,  the  parish  doctor,  is  putting  it  about 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  cottages.     It  will  end  in 
their  coming  down,  I  expect ;  and,  if  they  come 
down,  others  will  have  to  be  built.     Confound 
the  fellow  for  his  meddling !   What  have  Health 
Officers  and  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  do  with 
a   man's    own    property?      The    cottages    are 
good    enough    as  they  are   for  farm-labourers, 
and    a  cool  six  hundred  won't  see  a  fresh  lot 
built;' 

"It  would  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run,"  said 
the  Canon,  relieved  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
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had  taken.  u  The  people  die  faster  by  half  in 
those  damp,  tumble-down,  imdrained  cottages 
at  the  Low  Flats,  than  they  do  anywhere  else 
in  the  parish.  There  is  always  sickness  of  some 
sort  smouldering  there." 

"  It  would  be  no  saving  to  me,"  growled  the 
Squire.  "  If  the  men  die  I  don't  have  to  bury 
them,  and  the  parish  takes  charge  of  the  women 
and  children.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  saving, 
if  there  were  an}r,  would  be  to  the  rates,  and  I 
should  come  in  for  the  expense.  There  is  no- 
thing pays  worse  than  the  cottages  on  an 
estate.  But  let  us  see  the  plans.  If  I  have  to 
build,  it  will  be  something  for  Pelham  to  do  to 
look  after  the  work.  He  can't  be  potting  birds 
everlastingly  while  he  is  at  home,  and  Marjory 
and  he  can  amuse  themselves  together  over  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  cottages  will  be  hers 
some  day,  as  well  as  his,  or,  at  all  events,  her 
children's,  so  she  may  as  well  have  a  hand  in 
them  as  not." 

The  old  gentleman  glanced  aside  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  but  the  Canon's  face  was 
imperturbable. 

"  We  can  go  into  the  library  now,"  he  said. 
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"  I  saw  Mr.  Beverley  cross  the  lawn  a  moment 
since." 

And  be  led  the  way  to  his  sanctum,  the 
Squire,  whose  gout  still  troubled  him,  following 
somewhat  lamely  in  the  rear. 

An  hour  later  Marjory  came  in,  bearing  a 
huge  leather-bound  folio  in  her  arms.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  and  soft ;  her  cheek  was  tinged 
with  a  deeper  bloom  than  usual.  The  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  seemed  to  enter  with  her,  as  she 
stepped  out  of  the  garden  across  the  sill  of  the 
open  door  into  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  had  just  taken  his  departure,  and  the 
Canon  was  leaning  back  in  his  study-chair,  his 
head  lying  wearily  aside. 

Marjory  glanced  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
concern.  Since  the  fever  had  been  about  again 
at  the  Low  Flats,  both  she  and  her  aunt  were 
nervous  at  the  least  signs  of  indisposition  in  the 
Canon,  who  was  almost  daily  visiting  among 
the  people  there.  She  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
not  in  his  usual  spirits. 

"You  are  not  well,  Uncle  Bernard,  I  am 
sure  !"  she  said.     "  Is  anything  ailing  you  ?" 
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"  No,  child,  no.  1  am  a  little  tired,  that  is  all ; 
though  I  hardly  know  why.  But,  Marjory, 
surely  you  have  not  carried  that  great  folio  all 
the  way  from  the  Court !  If  you  had  looked 
for  what  I  wanted,  and  put  the  book  out, 
Caleb  could  have  fetched  it  to-morrow.  It  is 
much  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry." 

"It  is  heavier  than  I  thought  it  was,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile.  "  But  I  have  not  been 
carrying  it  myself.  I  met  Mr.  Beverley  just 
outside  the  lodge,  and  he  made  me  give  it  up 
to  him.  He  turned  and  brought  it  for  me  all  the 
way." 

The  Canon  raised  his  head. 

"  Is  he  here  now  V 

"  No ;  he  went  home  when  we  reached  the 
shrubbery  gate.  Uncle  Bernard/' — she  paused 
an  instant,  and  went  on,  as  if  her  words  veiled 
some  hidden  joy — "he  has  been  telling  me  the 
story  of  his  life,  from  the  beginning  until  dow." 

Dr.  Daylmer  looked  at  his  niece.  Her  voice 
had  a  lingering  fall,  and  her  eyes  were  shining 
under  their  level  brows,  with  a  strange  happy 
light.  It  was  not  hard  to  divine  what  lay 
behind  it  all. 
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"He  told  you  nothing  more?" 

The  colour  deepened  on  her  cheeks. 

"No,"  she  answered,  simply ;  but  she  spoke 
as  if  she  knew  well  that  more  was  waiting  to 
be  told.  "  Only  he  said  he  was  coming  here 
again  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  you  would 
be  at  home.  He  wants  especially  to  see  you.  I 
told  him  you  had  to  go  early  to-morrow  to  St. 
Bede's,  to  a  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  and  he 
said,  on  Thursday,  then,  he  would  come." 

"  On  Thursday — yes,  I  shall  be  at  leisure 
then,"  said  the  Canon.  "  But,  Marjory,  my 
child,  I  must  have  a  conference  with  you  before 
I  have  one  with  him.  Go  and  dress  now,  and, 
after  dinner,  come  to  me  here  again.  Your 
uncle  Elphinstone  has  been  here  this  afternoon, 
and  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  what 
passed  between  us.  You  are  a  child  no  longer 
now,  Marjory,"  he  added,  gravely,  but  tenderly  ; 
"  and  it  is  time  that  you  should  be  taken  into 
the  counsels  of  your  elders." 

Marjory  went  to  her  room,  half  fearing,  half 

divining    what    she    was    by-and-by    to  hear. 

Though,  after  all,  to  the  girl's  heart  how  little  it 

signified,  whatever  it  might  be,  compared  with 
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the  mystery  of  joy  which  that  afternoon's  walk 
had  left  behind  it.  For  she  knew,  despite 
those  slimy  innuendoes  that  had  poisoned  her 
peace  of  late,  through  all  her  happy  soul  she 
knew  that  it  was  herself,  her  very  self,  Hugh 
Beverley  cared  for.  And  she  knew,  too,  the  truth, 
which  trembling  she  had  concealed  till  now 
even  from  herself,  that  it  was  to  him,  and  to 
none  but  him,  she  could  care  to  give  the  treasure 
that  he  sought. 

Hugh  had  spoken  no  words  of  love  to  her  ; 
but  he  was  only  waiting  now,  she  was  sure,  till 
he  had  her  guardian's  leave  to  do  so.  And 
with  that  came  a  thought  troubling  her  dream 
of  joy.  Her  uncle  Daylmer,  she  was  satisfied, 
would  put  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  But  what 
if  her  uncle  Elphinstone  should  refuse  his  con- 
sent, and  insist  on  her  marrying  her  cousin 
Pelham  instead  of  choosing  a  lover  for  her- 
self? 

Marjory  paused  a  moment,  as  she  sat  brush- 
ing out  her  hair,  and  looked  into  the  mirror 
into  her  own  dark  eyes.  She  felt  as  if  within 
the  last  few  hours  her  life  had  widened  out 
from  girlhood  into  womanhood,  and  the  power 
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that  comes  from  being  loved  and  loving  in 
return  were  flowing  in  steady  current  through 
her  soul.  She  was  a  born  Elphinstone,  though 
she  inherited  more  of  her  mother's  than  of  her 
father's  nature ;  and  there  was  enough  of  the 
Elphinstone  resolution  in  her  to  furnish  half-a- 
dozen  girls. 

"  Pelham  does  not  care  for  me,"  she  said 
quietly  to  herself.  "  And  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
care  for  him.  Uncle  Elphinstone  may  object  to 
Mr.  Beverley  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  he  shall 
never  oblige  me  to  marry  anyone  else,  let  him 
insist  as  much  as  he  likes !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  DAYS  GO  BY. 


rpO  Hugh,  after  the  draught  of  hope  that  he 
■*■  had  drunk,  walking  beside  Marjory  through 
the  soft  gloom  of  the  summer  wood,  a  whole 
long  day  seemed  a  tedious  time  to  wait  before 
he  could  see  the  Canon,  and  make  at  last  his 
formal  request  for  leave  to  tell  his  love.  But, 
when  Thursday  morning  came,  he  found  him- 
self destined  to  a  yet  longer  delay.  As  he 
passed  up  the  lane  towards  the  rectory  gate  he 
saw  the  doctor's  gig  standing  there  before  him. 
Within,  an  ominous  hush  seemed  resting  over 
everything ;  and  old  Caleb,  who  presently 
appeared,  announced  that  his  master  was  not 
to  be  seen.  He  had  come  home  from  St. 
Bede's  the  evening  before,  looking,  the  old  man 
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averred,  as  if  he  were  fit  to  drop  when  he  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  had  been  so  much 
worse  during  the  night  that  in  the  morning 
Miss  Millicent  had  sent  off  first  thing  for  the 
doctor.  It  was  the  fever,  they  all  misdoubted. 
And  Caleb  came  to  a  full  stop,  as  if  he  could 
trust  himself  to  go  no  farther. 

Hugh  turned  away  with  a  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment on  him,  and  a  sudden  dull  forecast  of 
coming  ill.  The  last  time  he  was  at  the  rectory 
the  Canon  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  see  a 
labourer  who  was  down  with  fever  at  the  Low 
Flats.  It  was  a  sultry  two  miles'  walk,  and 
Hugh  remembered  now  how  languidly  he  had  put 
aside  his  work  after  he  returned,  as  though  the 
effort  of  thought  was  too  much  for  him,  and  how, 
once  or  twice,  as  he  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  he  had  shivered,  as  if,  instead 
of  a  sunny  August  afternoon,  it  had  been  a  damp 
chill  autumn  day. 

It  was  the  fever,  doubtless,  that  had  its  grip 
upon  him  even  then.  Hugh  had  had  his  own 
experience  of  it,  not  so  very  long  ago.  And 
then  his  heart  sank,  as  he  thought  of  Marjory 
exposed  to  danger  too.     For  nothing,  he  knew, 
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would  keep  her  from  sharing  with  the  others 
the  task  of  watching  by  her  uncle,  to  whom  her 
devotion  was  unbounded.  Of  course  there  was 
no  seeing  her  now.  He  could  not  even  ask  to 
do  so.  He  could  only  turn  heavily  away,  and 
wait  for  the  doctor's  opinion  on  his  patient's  case. 

But  before  nightfall  all  Marholm  knew  that 
the  Canon  had  taken  the  fever  from  Silas 
Girdlestone,  and  deep  and  widespread  was  the 
dole.  The  unfortunate  Silas,  whose  affliction 
hitherto  had  earned  for  him  only  commisera- 
tion, was  regarded  now  in  the  parish  almost  in 
the  light  of  a  public  enemy.  For  it  stood  to 
reason,  as  some  argued,  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  being  down  with  the  fever  the  Canon, 
could  not  have  taken  it  from  him.  Others, 
adding  a  yet  further  link  to  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion, expended  covert  malediction  on  the 
Squire  for  letting  such  cottages  stand  to  breed 
disease  as  those  at  the  Low  Flats.  They  were 
more  fit  for  pigsties  than  for  Christians,  it  was 
averred,  and  the  Squire  ought  to  take  shame  to 
himself  for  tying  labouring  folk  down  to  homes 
that  were  nothing  but  dirt  and  rottenness. 

Old  Humphrey  Blenkinsop,    who    was    the 
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Radical  of  the  village,  and,  being  a  Bedesman, 
was  not  dependent  on  the  Squire  for  so  much  as 
gathering  sticks  upon  the  common,  went  a  step 
farther,  and  declared  in  conclave  among  his 
fellows  under  the  beech-tree  on  the  green  that 
it  seemed  to  him  there  was  something  wrong 
with  Providence  to  let  the  fever  go  in  at  the 
rectory  door,  when  there  was  them  let  alone 
that  it  would  have  been  welcome  to  take.  But 
Humphrey's  observations  were  received  in 
silence,  as  savouring  too  much  of  irreverence 
for  safe  approval. 

The  days  went  by,  and  Dr.  Blomfield's  face 
grew  grave.  The  case  was  not  a  dangerous 
one,  was  all  he  could  say  when  inquiries  were 
pressed  upon  him.  With  care  and  good  nursing 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  issue 
would  be  favourable.  Still  there  was  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  the  Canon  had  the  fever 
in  a  somewhat  severe  form.  When  the  crisis 
had  been  reached,  which  would  be  in  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
they  might  hope  that  he  would  begin  steadily 
to  amend;  but  at  present  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  patience  ;  patience  and  care. 
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However,  Miss  Millicent  was  an  excellent 
nurse,  and,  with  Marjory  and  her  good  Pene- 
lope to  share  her  task,  there  was  no  lack  of 
skilled  and  careful  tendance  in  the  darkened 
chamber  where  the  thoughts  of  all  Marholm 
were  centred  now.  Dr.  Blomfield,  indeed,  urged 
thereto  by  the  Squire,  who  was  still  a  daily 
patient  of  his,  had  suggested  at  first  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  send  Miss  Elphinstone 
for  the  next  few  weeks  to  the  Priory  House, 
where  she  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  infection. 
But  the  girl  had  quietly  refused  to  go. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  and  Uncle  Bernard 
while  he  is  so  ill,"  she  said  to  her  aunt,  with 
that  little  air  of  decision  which  Miss  Millicent 
knew  by  experience  it  was  useless  to  gainsay. 
"  If  I  am  not  needed  now,  I  shall  be  by-and-by. 

Besides " 

But  Marjory  went  on  no  further.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  had  an  unacknowledged  shrinking 
from  being  thrown  just  now  into  the  way  of 
her  cousin,  who  was  daily  expected  home  ;  and 
she  felt  instinctively  that  on  that  point  she  was 
scarcely  likely  to  find  her  aunt  at  one  with  her. 
It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  think  that  if  she  re- 
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maioed  at  the  Priory  there  would  be  no  likeli- 
hood, for  awhile  at  least,  of  seeing  Pelham.  The 
Canon  himself,  thoughtful  always  for  others, 
had  begged  them,  so  soon  as  the  nature  of  his 
malady  was  known,  to  let  no  one  come  need- 
lessly into  the  house ;  and  the  young  man,  she 
was  very  well  aware,  was  one  of  the  last  who 
would  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  infection  if 
he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  evening  when  Pel- 
ham  arrived  home  for  his  five  weeks'  furlough, 
and  if  it  was  a  relief  to  Marjory  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  see  much  of  her  cousin  during 
that  time,  how  much  more  so  was  it  to  the 
young  man  himself  when  he  found  on  his  return 
to  Marholm  what  an  excellent  excuse  there  was 
for  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  rectory  ! 

He  received  with  becoming  concern  the  news 
of  the  trouble  that  had  befallen  the  household, 
but  privately  he  was  of  opinion  that  nothing 
could  have  happened  more  opportunely  than 
this  illness  of  the  Canon's.  It  would  save  him 
no  end  of  worry  and  embarrassment,  to  be 
relieved  in  this  unexpected  way  from  the 
necessity  of  playing  the  part  of  Marjory's  lover. 
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Things  did  not  often  fall  out  so  luckily.  Gene- 
rally, indeed,  it  was  quite  the  other  way,  and 
Fortune  seemed  to  have  a  perverse  satisfaction 
in  doing  him  an  ill  turn  if  she  could.  But  this 
was  everything  that  he  could  have  wished  if  he 
had  had  the  planning  of  it  himself.  There  was 
no  need  now  either  to  keep  his  promise  to  his 
father,  or  to  provoke  suspicion,  and  run  the 
risk  of  tightening  the  paternal  purse-strings, 
by  even  seeming  to  neglect  his  too  well-por- 
tioned cousin.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  about  Madge,  whose  gipsy 
beauty,  and  half  imperial,  half  coquettish  ways 
seemed  to  his  imagination  more  irresistible  than 
ever,  as  he  awaited  with  feverish  impatience 
the  hour  when  they  should  meet  again. 

She  was  at  church  the  next  morning,  looking 
queenlier  than  ever,  he  thought,  as  she  stood 
in  the  choir,  dark  and  brilliant  as  a  damask 
rose  amid  a  host  of  commoner  flowers.  Every 
now  and  then  her  eyes  stole  downwards  to  the 
Priory  pew,  and  as  quickly  flashed  away  when 
they  met  those  of  the  young  Squire  turned 
steadily  upon  her.  Once  only  they  rested  for 
a  moment  lingeringly,  as  if  in  spite  of  herself 
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she  must  yield  to  the  fascination  he  was  be- 
ginning to  exercise  over  her.  Pelham's  lips 
curved  into  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile.  He 
had  stayed  her  glance  at  last,  and  made  her 
give  him  back  look  for  look.  She  was  not 
tamed  yet,  this  splendidly  plumaged,  half  wild 
creature,  but  she  would  be  by-and-by.  And 
what  a  glorious  prize  for  him  to  win  ! 

She  was  still,  he  thought,  beyond  comparison 
the  handsomest  girl  he  had  ever  come  across. 
Quite  handsome  enough,  even  in  her  rustic 
attire,  to  justify  him  in  the  resolve,  from  which 
he  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  waver,  of  pleasing 
himself,  as  his  father  had  done,  in  the  matter 
of  a  wife,  instead  of  tying  himself  up  with  his 
cousin  Marjory's  purse-strings.  True,  his  father, 
when  he  married,  had  had  the  command  of 
his  own  purse-strings,  which  made  all  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  But  as  for  Madge,  win 
her  he  must  and  would  ;  and  something,  surely, 
would  turn  up  afterwards  that  would  enable 
him  to  wear  his  prize. 

So  the  days  went  by — days  at  the  rectory  of 
anxious  watching  by  the  Canon's  sick-bed,  as 
morning  broke  and  night  fell,  and  still  the  fever 
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burned  on  unabated.  For  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  improvement  might  be  looked 
for,  and,  as  Dr.  Blomfield  said,  speaking  as 
cheerfully  as  he  could, 

"  Nature  would  not  be  hurried." 

One  by  one  they  slipped  away,  and  Mar- 
jory, sittiDg  by  her  uncle's  side,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  curtains,  her  fingers  busy  over  some 
silent  task,  wondered  to  herself  whether  Mr. 
Beverley  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Marholm 
without  seeing  them  again — wondered,  too,  a 
little  sadly,  how  it  was  that  for  nearly  a  week 
now  no  message  had  been  sent  up  from  him, 
though  at  first  he  had  called  almost  daily  at  the 
door  to  make  inquiries. 

The  days  went  by.  The  summer  was  slip- 
ping fast  away ;  the  heather  began  to  fade  on 
the  Marholm  moors,  and  the  cornfields  to 
gather  a  deeper  gold.  The  village  children, 
straying  clown  the  lanes,  watched  their  feast  of 
blackberries  ripening  on  the  hedges.  And  in 
the  warm  August  dusk,  when  the  last  red  sun- 
set rays  were  gleaming  on  the  boles  of  the 
great  old  beeches,  there  were  stolen  meetings 
in  that  bosky  dell  down  by  the  spring,  where 
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Madge,  when  she  took  her  pitcher  to  be  filled, 
stayed  sometimes  so  long,  listening  to  the  tale 
which  Pelham  Elphinstone  came  there  to  tell. 

For  to  Madge,  Pelham  was  "  the  young 
Squire  "  no  longer  now,  but  the  lover  who  had 
touched  at  last  the  wild  passionate  heart 
within  her,  and  had  stirred  its  sleeping  depths 
into  ceaseless  sweet  unrest  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

TT  is  hard  for  a  man,  just  lifting  to  bis  thirsty 
■*■  lips  a  cup  brimmed  with  the  red  wine  of 
love,  to  find  that  be  must  put  it  down  again, 
imtasted,  if  unspilled.  Hugh  shut  his  mouth 
upon  his  disappointment ;  he  even  worked  with 
more  desperate  energy,  perhaps,  because  of  it, 
but  not  all  his  philosophy  could  make  him  proof 
against  this  new  thrust  from  Fortune's  hand. 

The  first  week  of  quarantine  at  the  rectory 
rolled  gloomily  away.  He  was  heavy  at  heart 
about  his  friend,  the  Canon.  For,  with  every 
care,  there  was  no  telling  what  turn  the  fever 
might  take,  and  Dr.  Daylmer  was  ill,  very  ill. 
All  the  village  knew  that ;  for,  though  the 
doctor's  reports  were  worded  as  cheerfully  as 
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might  be,  his  face  was  never  otherwise  than 
grave  when  questioned  about  his  patient's 
case. 

But  Marjory,  his  darling !  For,  in  the  silence 
of  his  heart,  Hugh  dared  sometimes  to  call  her 
so.  How  was  she  faring  amidst  it  all  ?  She 
was  young  and  vigorous,  but  there  was  danger 
in  the  very  air  she  breathed  ;  and  he  knew  well 
enough  that  she  would  spare  herself  in  nothing. 
What  if  she  should  take  the  fever  too? 

He  put  the  thought  aside.  It  struck  through 
him  with  too  chill  a  fear.  But  there  was  an- 
other which  he  was  obliged  to  face.  He  might 
have  to  leave  Marholm  without  so  much  as  see- 
ing her  again ;  he  must  leave  without  telling 
her  all  that  was  craving  for  utterance  now. 
There  was  no  putting  off  his  engagement  in 
Perthshire  beyond  another  fortnight  at  the  far- 
thest. To  see  the  Canon  before  then  was  im- 
possible ;  and,  to  Hugh's  fine  sense  of  honour, 
equally  impossible  was  it  to  make  any  open 
avowal  of  his  love  to  Marjory,  without  the 
assurance  first  that  it  was  with  the  sanction  of 
her  guardian.  Not  for  the  world  would  he,  even  in 
seeming,  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality  and 
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friendliness  that  had  been  extended  to  him  by 
his  host  and  hostess  at  the  rectory,  to  inveigle 
their  niece  into  an  unauthorized  engagement 
with  a  stranger  like  himself,  a  man  who  had 
neither  family  nor  connexions  to  recommend 
him,  and  who  was  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions entirely  for  a  livelihood. 

He  thought  sometimes  of  going  boldly  to  the 
rectory,  asking  for  Miss  Millicent,  and  making 
her  the  medium  of  communication  between 
her  brother  and  himself.  And  then  his  heart 
smote  him  with  mean  concern  for  self,  that  he 
could  contemplate  causing  excitement,  and  even 
agitation,  to  the  sick  man,  when  life  itself  de- 
pended on  his  being  kept  perfectly  calm  and 
undisturbed. 

If  only  regrets  did  not  always  come  too  late  ! 
The  very  day  the  Canon  made  that  last  ill-fated 
visit  to  the  cottage  at  the  Low  Flats,  Hugh  had 
been  on  the  point  of  opening  the  subject  with 
him.  And  then,  seeing  him  weary  and  on  a 
lower  key  than  usual,  he  had  refrained  from  giv- 
ing him  matter  for,  perhaps,  anxious  thought. 
"  Too  late  !  too  late  !'?  rang  sadly  in  his  ears.  It 
was  the  refrain  of  one  of  the  Canon's  favourite 
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songs,  and  Marjory's  voice  seemed  to  be  singing 
it  over  again  in  bis  tbougbts.  "  Toe  late !  too 
late  !" 

One  alternative  there  was ;  but  be  felt  an  in- 
expressible aversion  to  what  it  involved.  He 
might  seek  an  interview  with  Marjory's  other 
guardian,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  obtain  from  him 
the  permission  which  be  was  in  honour  bound 
at  least  to  ask  before  attempting  to  plead  his 
cause  with  Marjory  herself. 

Hugh  thought  it  over,  much  as  he  might  have 
thought  of  taking  a  slimy  reptile  into  his  bosom. 
He  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  unconquera- 
ble feeling  of  repulsion  which  possessed  him 
with  regard  to  this  snuffy -looking,  hard  old 
man.  To  him  there  seemed  something  weird 
and  snake-like  in  the  very  look  of  his  cold  grey 
eye.  Foolish,  doubtless ;  for,  beyond  the  old 
gentleman's  eccentricities  and  narrow,  grasping 
ways,  no  one  seemed  to  have  anything  definite 
against  him.  But  the  prejudice,  if  such  it  were, 
made  Hugh  shrink  more  than  he  liked  to  con- 
fess, from  the  prospect  of  coming  into  actual 
contact  with  him. 

It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  however — the 
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only  honourable  thing,  in  fact,  unless  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  Marholm  without  even  the 
chance  of  winning  a  promise  from  Marjory — 
and  Hugh  nerved  himself  to  the  effort.  He 
would  have  stood  before  a  cannon's  mouth,  if 
his  sense  of  honour  required  it  of  him.  How 
much  more,  then,  when  he  had  only  an  eccen- 
tric and  unpleasant  old  gentleman  to  face  ! 

He  went  through  the  Chase  and  over  the 
moor,  the  same  path  that  he  had  taken  when 
he  and  Marjory  had  gone  together  to  the 
Priory;  over  the  stepping-stones,  where  he  had 
held  her  hand  in  his  all  the  way  across,  and  up 
the  bank  into  the  neglected,  untidy  garden  on 
the  terrace  before  the  Priory  House.  The  hall 
door  was  open,  and  the  Squire,  with  his  hat  on, 
and  leaning  on  a  stout  oak  stick,  chanced  to  be 
coming  out  at  the  very  moment  that  Hugh  went 
up  the  steps. 

His  features  contracted  for  an  instant  as  he 
came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  his  visitor,  but 
smoothed  themselves  out  immediately  into  an 
expression  of  elaborate  politeness.  He  shifted 
his  stick  to  the  other  hand,  removed  his  hat, 
and,   inviting    Hugh   into   the    house,    bowed 
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himself  backwards  with  considerable  ceremony. 

Hugh  entered,  in  some  little  surprise  at  this 
urbane  reception,  and  followed  the  old  gentle- 
man past  the  door  of  the  room  where  hung  the 
picture  which  had  so  strangely  moved  him  on 
his  previous  visit,  and  into  a  large,  dreary- 
looking  reception-room — the  same  Blue  Parlour 
into  which  Madge  and  Mrs.  Boynton  had  been 
conducted  by  the  housekeeper  to  see  the  por- 
trait of  the  low-born  lady  of  the  Priory. 

Mr.  Elphiustone  pointed  Hugh  to  a  seat,  and, 
writh  the  same  elaborate  politeness  as  before, 
begged  at  once  to  know  if  Mr.  Beverley  could 
give  him  the  latest  intelligence  of  their  friend 
the  Canon.  He  had  heard  nothing  since  yes- 
terday, when  his  son,  who  went  over  to  Mar- 
holm  every  day  to  inquire,  had  brought  word 
from  the  rectory  that  Dr.  Daylmer,  they  hoped, 
was  going  on  tolerably  well. 

Then  came  expressions  of  profound  concern 
to  learn  that  the  report  this  morning  had  not 
been  quite  so  favourable.  He  was  truly  grieved. 
He  trusted  that,  when  his  son  went  over  in  the 
evening,  some  improvement  would  have  taken 
place.     As   he   spoke,  the   Squire's   eyes   were 
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fixed  at  times  upon  his  visitor  with  a  sort  of 
basilisk  regard ;  then,  glancing  furtively  aside, 
he  carried  on  the  conversation,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  as  though  he  were  talking  to  the  air. 
In  vain  Hugh  made  an  effort  to  introduce  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come.  Some  spell 
seemed  on  him,  forbidding  him  even  to  think  of 
Marjory  in  the  presence  of  this  uncomfortable 
old  man.  He  almost  started  when  the  Squire, 
shifting  round  on  his  chair,  so  as  to  face  one 
of  the  portraits  on  the  wall,  pronounced  her 
name. 

It  was  "  much  to  be  regretted  that  she  had 
been  so  bent  on  remaining  at  the  rectory  after 
the  nature  of  the  Canon's  illness  became  known. 
It  was  exceedingly  imprudent,  and  ought  to 
have  been  prevented." 

Hugh  suggested  that  Miss  Elphinstone's  de- 
votion to  her  uncle  Daylmer  might  have  made 
it  difficult  to  shake  her  in  her  resolution. 

ie  True — very  true/'  returned  the  Squire, 
speaking  in  a  low,  rasping  voice,  and  still  look- 
ing away  from  Hugh.  "  I  admire  her  conduct, 
much  as  I  .regret  it.  Not  many  girls  would 
have  been  found  willing  to  sacrifice  a  lover's 
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society  for  the  sake  of  acting  the  part  of  sick- 
nurse  to  a  person  ill  with  fever." 

Hugh  felt  his  heart  give  a  sudden  plunge. 
Was  his  secret  already  divined?  Could  Mr. 
Elphinstone  by  any  possibility  have  gathered 
from  Marjory  herself  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood,  or  wished  to  stand,  towards  her? 

But  the  next  moment  he  recoiled  as  from  the 
touch  of  a  death-cold  hand. 

"  Xothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate," 
the  Squire  went  on  to  say,  "  happening  as  it 
did  just  a  day  or  two  before  my  son's  return. 
They  have  not  even  seen  each  other  since  he 
came  home,  and  cannot  do  so,  of  course,  while 
she  is  at  the  rectory.  It  would  be  madness  for 
him  to  expose  himself  to  infection  by  entering 
the  house  now;  and  she  and  her  aunt  never 
come  out  of  it.  To  do  them  justice,  they  carry 
out  must  scrupulously  the  Canon's  crotchet 
about  isolating  fever  cases.  No  one  is  likely 
to  take  the  infection  from  them,  for  every  pre- 
caution is  adopted  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 
But  it  is  hard  on  Pelham,  very  hard.  Young 
blood  does  not  take  kindly  to  such  disappoint- 
ments and  delays." 
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As  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  he  glanced 
round  for  an  instant  at  Hugh,  and  then  got  up, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  walked 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his  back 
to  his  visitor,  looking  out  upon  the  terrace. 

Hugh  rose  too.  That  last  moment  had  beg- 
gared him  of  hope  for  all  time  to  come  ! 

"  Mr.  Elphinstone,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  whose 
husky  tones  belied  his  impassive  looks,  "  what 
I  have  just  heard  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
detain  you  longer.     I   was  not   aware — I  had 

hoped In  short,   I   had  come  to  you,  as 

to  one  of  Miss  Elphinstone's  guardians,  to  ask 

permission " 

The  Squire  turned  round  upon  him  with  a 
dull  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  understand.  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Mr.  Beverley,  extremely  sorry.  My  niece 
has  charming  manners.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  having  been  misled.  It  is  her  misfortune 
to  impress  people,  young  men  especially,  too 
favourably.  One  can  hardly  blame  her  for 
what  she  is  so  unconscious  of  herself ;  but  you 
are  right  in  supposing  that  she  is  not  free  to 
accept  your  attentions.     Indeed,  the  arrange- 
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ment  for  her  marriage  to  my  son  dates  from 
childhood,  and  was  made  by  her  father  himself, 
my  late  lamented  brother,  before  his  death.  I 
need  not  say,  with  my  own  entire  approval." 

There  was  a  hardness  in  the  old  gentleman's 
voice,  beneath  the  gloss  of  his  politeness.  His 
face  twitched  uncomfortably,  and  he  moved 
towards  the  door  while  speaking,  as  though 
anxious  now  to  bring  the  interview  to  a  close. 
Hugh  himself  cared  as  little  to  prolong  it.  He 
had  heard  enough,  too  much,  already.  Would 
to  God  that  he  had  known  this  long  ago  !  before 
the  love  that  he  must  cast  out  now  had  rooted 
itself  in  his  very  life.  Yes,  he  had  been  misled, 
but  not  by  any  fault  of  Marjory's.  Even  now, 
in  the  first  sting  of  his  disappointment,  he  could 
not  bear  to  blame  her.  There  was  a  loyalty  in 
his  love  which,  even  if  she  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  forbade  him  to  believe  her  so. 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  stood  wide 
open  as  he  passed  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  out 
into  the  hall.  He  paused  involuntarily  before 
it,  held  by  an  irresistible  attrait.  For,  gazing 
full  upon  him,  were  the  dark,  soft  eyes  which 
even  in  his  dreams  sometimes  had  followed  him 
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with  their  mystic  tenderness.  The  pale, 
shadowy  face,  illumined  by  the  full  tide  of  mid- 
day light,  was  thrown  out  upon  the  sombre 
background  with  a  semblance  of  almost  breath- 
ing life,  more  vivid,  if  possible,  than  when  he 
had  been  arrested  by  it  before.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  some  spirit,  imprisoned  behind 
that  silent  mask,  were  seeking,  yearning,  to 
reach  him  once  again  with  its  voiceless  sym- 
pathy. And  a  longing  that  he  could  not  over- 
come rushed  over  him  to  be  for  one  moment  alone 
with  its  consoling  presence,  to  drink  from  those 
sweet  woman-eyes  the  draught  of  comfort 
which  he  was  needing  so  sorely  now. 

But  he  had  scarcely  framed  his  lips  to  prefer 
the  somewhat  singular  request,  when  the 
Squire,  who  from  behind  had  observed  the 
direction  of  his  glance,  pushed  suddenly  before 
him,  and,  seizing  the  handle  of  the  door,  closed 
it  with  a  violence  that  reverberated  through 
the  house.  His  brow  contracted  with  that 
peculiar  expression  by  which  Hugh  had  more 
than  once  already  been  repelled,  his  figure 
seemed  to  shrink  into  almost  abjectness,  as 
though  some  unaccountable   apprehension  had 
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suddenly  possessed  him.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment his  manner  had  smoothed  into  courtesy 
again.  He  muttered  some  apology  for  the 
deafening  clash ;  his  stupid  servants  had  been 
told  a  thousand  times  not  to  leave  the  doors 
standing  open.  And,  with  the  same  elaborate 
politeness  which  had  marked  his  reception  of 
his  guest,  he  bowed  him  out  of  the  house  and 
down  the  steps  again. 
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rPHE  cup  was  broken  now.  The  red  wine  not 
■*■  only  untasted,  but  spilled  upon  the  ground. 
Hugh  went  back  over  the  moor,  crushing  down 
his  pain  as  best  he  might.  He  was  brave  and 
strong,  but  a  man  has  but  one  life  to  live  on 
this  fair  earth,  and  his  was  spoiled  for  him ; 
spoiled  hopelessly,  and  to  the  end. 

The  moorland  air  was  keen  and  fragrant 
round  him,  just  breathed  through  by  that  first 
hint  of  coming  change  which  August  brings  at 
times,  as  the  month  wears  along.  The  ferny 
hollows  and  purple-brown  heights  lay  quiet  in 
the  sunshine.  Here  and  there  a  nibbling  sheep 
raised  its  head  as  he  approached,  or  a  stray 
rabbit   scuttled    across   his   path.     The   sunny 
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calm  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Nature's 
smile  seemed  pitiless  to  him,  beggared  as  he 
was,  and  alone  in  a  world  whose  very  glad- 
ness did  but  make  him  feel  the  more  his  inward 
poverty  of  joy. 

He  strode  along,  climbing  and  descending, 
plunging  straight  through  the  long  deep 
heather,  without  regard  to  the  moorland  track. 
The  rapid  motion  seemed  a  relief  to  his  over- 
charged heart  and  brain.  He  had  reached  the 
path  by  the  quarry  pits,  when  suddenly  the 
sound  of  a  gun  close  by  crashed  upon  his  ear, 
and  a  bird  at  the  same  instant  fell  almost  at 
his  feet.  A  dog  rushed  forward,  and  at  his 
heels  a  young  man,  in  shooting  costume,  tall 
and  well-made,  with  a  handsome  face,  his  light 
brown  hair  tossed  over  his  forehead,  and  an 
air  of  light  audacity  that  sat  not  ungracefully 
upon  him. 

Hugh  stepped  aside  as  the  sportsman  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  bird.  It  could  be  no  other  than 
Pelham  Elphinstone  himself.  And,  swift  and 
sharp  as  the  crack  of  the  gun  had  smote  upon 
his  ear,  the  pain  that  men  call  jealousy  smote 
upon  his  heart. 
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There  may  be,  no  doubt  there  are,  paragons 
of  virtue,  epitomes  of  perfectness,  who  are 
superior  to  all  such  mean  emotions.  But  Hugh 
was  cast  in  Nature's  usual  mould,  and  the  sight 
of  the  young  Squire,  gay,  good-looking,  well- 
propertied,  and  rich  in  all  that  he  himself  had 
lost,  gave  him  a  grimmer  wrench,  perhaps, 
than  even  that  which  he  had  gone  through  at 
the  Priory  House. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  Upon  my  word, 
I  am  extremely  sorry.  You  are  not  hurt, 
I  hope?"  said  the  young  man.  For  Hugh, 
stepping  hastily  aside,  had  set  his  foot 
almost  over  the  unguarded  edge  of  the  crag, 
and  only  by  a  pretty  vigorous  effort  managed 
to  regain  his  balance.  But  evidently  there 
was  more  show  than  reality  of  concern  in 
the  inquiry.  The  speaker  walked  on,  without 
troubling  himself  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and, 
whistling  to  his  dog,  was  presently  out  of  sight 
round  a  clump  of  gorse  which  flanked  the  bend 
above  the  quarry  pool. 

For  the  first  minute  Hugh  felt  nothing  but 
the  grim  wrench  within.  The  next,  he  became 
aware   that   he   had   given   his    foot    an   ugly 
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twist  in  stumbling.  The  pain  for  awhile  was 
intense.  He  sat  down  on  a  boulder  near 
him,  set  his  face,  and  bore  it  with  what  pati- 
ence he  could. 

It  abated  by-and-by  sufficiently  to  let  him  re- 
sume his  walk.  But  there  were  two  miles  yet 
to  be  traversed,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  managed  to  reach  the  door  of  the 
"Danvers'  Arms."  He  found,  to  his  surprise, 
two  letters  waiting  him  there ;  the  postman 
who  brought  them  having  left  word  that  the 
Marholm  bag  had  been  delayed  that  morning, 
by  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  mail 
cart  from  St.  Bede's. 

One  was  from  Lord  Danvers,  enclosing  his 
cheque  for  the  picture  wrhich  had  just  been  fin- 
ished ;  the  other  was  from  Sir  Donald  Cameron — 
to  whose  place  in  Perthshire  Hugh  was  going 
after  he  left  Marholm — inquiring  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  Mr.  Beverley  to  alter  his  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  come  somewmat  earlier,  as  Sir 
Donald  was  anxious  to  enlarge  his  present  com- 
mission, and  every  week  would  be  valuable  be- 
tween now  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 

Hugh  put  them  down.     To  Sir  Donald's  re- 
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quest,  be  wrote  a  reply  at  once,  engaging  to  be 
at  Glen  Locbrie  early  in  tbe  ensuing  week. 

An  hour  or  two  ago  be  would  have  hesitated 
before  shortening  his  stay  in  Marholm  by  a 
single  day  ;  but  a  great  gulf  since  then  had 
yawned  between  his  past  life  and  the  present. 
He  felt  in  haste  now  to  tear  himself  away,  and 
seek  what  relief  was  to  be  had  amid  the  dis- 
traction of  fresh  surroundings  and  hard,  inces- 
sant work. 

Unless He   sat   down   in  the  vine-clad 

window  of  his  parlour,  and  looked  out  down  the 
village,  to  where,  in  the  distance,  the  brown- 
tiled  roof  and  clustered  chimneys  of  the  rectory 
showed  themselves  above  the  belting  firs.  The 
thought  came  tempting  him.  He  might  win 
Marjory  yet,  if  he  sought  her  bravely  out,  and 
pleaded  his  cause  with  her  alone,  caring  nothing 
for  permission  from  anyone  but  herself.  He 
might !  Xot  altogether  with  honour,  perhaps, 
after  what  he  had  heard  that  morning.  But  who 
could  be  always  true  to  his  ethereal  self?  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  he  remembered,  had  not  spoken  of 
any  actual  engagement  between  his  son  and 
Marjory.     It  might  be  that  none  as  yet  existed; 
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though,  naturally  enough,  a  bright,  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  everything  to  recommend 
him,  would  have  every  prospect  of  success  when 
once  he  formally  preferred  his  suit. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  satisfied:  Marjory  her- 
self had  no  special  regard  for  her  cousin.  She 
would  never  speak  of  him,  Hugh  thought,  as  she 
sometimes  did,  with  the  easy  indifference  which 
marked  her  tone,  if  her  heart  were  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  love,  much  less  if  she  had  sur- 
rendered it  already  to  his  keeping. 

Then  why  not  thrust  these  wretched  hin- 
drances aside,  press  boldly  in,  and  seize  the 
prize  which  there  was  still  the  chance  of  win- 
ning ?  He  could  not  promise  himself  success ; 
but  surely,  he  thought,  there  had  been  more 
than  graciousness  in  her  manner  the  day  that 
he  had  seen  her  last.  A  thousand  times  since 
then  he  had  recalled  those  gentle  ways,  and 
gentler  words,  and  sweet  responsive  looks, 
that  had  drawn  him  on  to  tell  her  the  story 
of  his  life,  the  story  that  he  had  been  re- 
solved she  should  hear  before  he  asked  her 
to  share  his  struggles  with  him.  A  thousand 
times  he  had  felt  her    hand   lingering   like   a 
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nested  bird  in  his  as  they  parted  at  the  shrub- 
bery gate.  It  had  been  hard  then  to  keep 
back  the  passion  of  his  love — the  love  that  had 
longed  to  fling  its  treasures  at  her  feet  and  win 
her  promise  in  return.  He  might  win  that 
promise  yet,  if  she  had  given  it  to  no  one  else. 
And,  once  given,  no  power  on  earth,  he  was 
full  sure,  would  avail  to  make  her  take  it 
back. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Mrs. 
Boynton  who  entered,  her  rosy  visage  full  of 
concern,  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Beverley  was  feeliug 
any  the  worse  for  his  accident.  That  careless 
Phyllis  had  only  just  told  her  that  he  had  hap- 
pened one  while  he  was  out,  and,  moreover, 
that  his  luncheon  had  gone  out  untouched. 

"And  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  dame,  "you  are 
looking  now  as  I  have  never  seen  you  since  you 
came.  They  are  a  nasty  thing  for  pain,  is  a 
twisted  ankle  ;  but  if  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,,  I  will 
fetch  you  what  will  set  you  up  in  no  time." 

Hugh  assured  her  that  the  accident  was 
nothing.  His  foot  was  only  a  little  stiff  now, 
hardly  the  worse  at  all.  Mrs.  Boynton  was  not 
to  be  gainsaid.     She  bustled  out,  and  presently 
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returned  with  a  steaming  glass  of  mulled  port 
wine,  which  she  pressed  upon  him  with  com- 
placent urgency. 

"  It  is  a  choicer  wine  than  what  I  have  in  a 
general  way,"  she  explained,  when  she  had 
watched  him  drink  it.  And  indeed,  as  she  per- 
ceived, her  prescription  had  been  the  very  thing 
he  needed.  ';  I  drew  the  cork  only  a  while  ago 
for  the  young  Squire  himself,  that  come  in  and 
would  have  a  mouthful  of  bread  an'  cheese  to  his 
luncheon  here,  instead  of  going  home.  It  is  a 
poorish  cellar  that  his  father  keeps,  and  Mr. 
Pelham  knows  that  the  liquors  here  are  of  the 
best.  He  is  a  likely  young  gentleman/'  con- 
tinued the  dame,  warming  to  the  praise  of  the 
young  heir,  whose  recent  complaisance  inspired 
her  tongue.  "  As  pleasant-spoken  as  the  day, 
and  as  free  with  his  money  as  the  old  Squire  is 
close  with  his.  No  wonder  there's  them  that 
thinks  long  of  the  old  gentleman  dropping 
off  and  Mr.  Pelham  stepping  into  the  estate. 
Things  would  be  carried  on  then  as  they  had 
ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Priory  House,  and 
the  place  kept  up,  and  a  wife,  and  all  that's 
proper  to  a  gentleman." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Hugh  winced. 

"He  is  going  to  be  married,  then?"  he  said, 
huskily,  nerving  himself  to  hear  the  worst,  if 
the  dame  had  it  to  tell. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  more  than  T  can  tell/'  she 
returned.  "  But  Miss  Marjory  is  upgrown  now, 
so  she  would  be  ready  for  him  any  time,  if  so 
be  that  Mr.  Pelham  and  her  were  to  make  it  up 
together.  Not  as  there  is  any  talk  of  their 
having  done  so  yet ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  have  been  laid  out  for  one  another  since 
ever  she  came  to  Marholm.  And  a  likely  thing, 
too,  both  for  her  and  him.  She  will  make  a 
real  lady,  will  Miss  Marjory,  and  the  likes  of 
her  had  ought  to  marry  to  a  gentleman's  place, 
and  be  looked  up  to  as  the  lady  of  the  Priory 
House  will  be.  Dear  me  !  I  recollect,  when  Mr. 
Pelham  came  of  age,  the  feasting  there  was — 
for  the  Squire  did  come  out  for  once,  and  Miss 
Marjory  and  Mr.  Pelham  leading  the  dance  in 
the  servants'  hall.  She  was  only  fifteen  then  ; 
but  what  a  viewsome  pair  they  were !  There 
was  a  many  said  then  it  was  just  as  if  they 
were  cut  out  for  one  another." 

Hugh  listened  with  a  sickening  heart.     Was 
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it  thus  he  had  requited  the  Canon's  hospitality, 
to  seek  for  himself  the  love  that  should  be  given 
to  another  ?  Thus  that  he  had  played  the  true 
roan  by  Marjory  herself,  in  tempting  her  for  his 
sake  to  leave  the  place  that  should  be  hers  ? 

But  when  Mrs.  Boynton,  having  satisfied 
herself  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  any  further 
ministrations,  withdrew,  and  he  was  left  alone, 
the  temptation  that  had  well-nigh  overpowered 
him  already  came  storming  up  with  fresh  force 
again.  Marjory  might  be  won.  No  promise 
bound  her  to  his  rival ;  and,  that  being  so,  hon- 
our itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  stand  between 
himself  and  her.  She  might  yet  be  his,  his 
wife,  his  own  ;  a  poor  man's  wife,  but  still  his 
own  ! 

It  was  the  strong  passion,  strong  as  life,  as 
death  itself,  wThich  wrestled  with  his  love, 
wrestled  desperately  and  long,  till  at  last  the 
passion  lay,  not  dead,  but  conquered,  cast  out 
of  his  heart,  and  love  bare  rule  again.  He  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  himself.  He  had  given 
her  up,  his  darling,  his  ewe  lamb,  the  thought 
of  whom  had  lain  in  his  bosom,  a  dream  of  joy 
unutterable.     He  had    given   her   up.     Loving 
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her,  he  could  do  no  other.  The  victory  was 
his;  but  his  whole  soul  seemed  bruised  and 
broken  in  the  strife. 

His  resolve  was  taken  irrevocably  now.  For 
her  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  he  must  leave 
Marholm  without  delay,  and  leave  without 
seeing  her  again.  To  will  it  now  was  within 
his  power.  Whether  he  could  trust  himself  to 
conceal  his  passion  if  he  were  once  more  in  her 
presence,  holding  her  hand,  looking  into  those 
clear  eyes  again,  was  more  than  he  could  tell. 
It  might  seem  graceless,  perhaps,  after  all  the 
kindness  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him_,  to  go 
away  with  nothing  more  than  a  message  of 
farewell.  Better  that  than  to  do  her  a  wrong. 
For  a  wrong  it  would  surely  be,  half  promised 
as  she  was  in  marriage  to  her  cousin,  to  seek 
her  hand  against  the  will  of  one  of  her  guar- 
dians, and  without  the  sanction  of  the  other. 

One  last  hope  there  was,  but  so  dim  and 
faint  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
hope.  He  sat  down,  wrote  a  note  for  the 
Canon,  in  which  he  told  him  all,  and,  having 
done  so,  left  it  to  him  to  decide  whether  Mar- 
jory must   remain    in   ignorance  of  it  or  not. 
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This  he  enclosed  in  one  addressed  to  Miss  Milli- 
cent,  explaining  that  it  was  on  important  pri- 
vate matters,  and  begging  that  it  might  be 
banded  to  the  Canon  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  give  it  his  considera- 
tion. He  laid  it  aside,  to  be  delivered  with  his 
message  of  farewell.  He  had  done  all  he  could. 
He  had  striven  honestly  to  do  the  right,  and  if 
the  right  meant  for  him  the  spoiling  of  his  life, 
then  God's  will  be  done  ! 

The  next  four  days  were  spent  in  ceaseless 
work,  the  best  anodyne  that  a  man  can  turn  to 
who  has  a  ceaseless  pain  to  bear.  On  the  fifth, 
the  bay  parlour  lost  its  tenant.  Mrs.  Boynton, 
her  cap-strings  flying,  and  her  comely  face 
somewhat  overcast,  had  been  bustling  about 
from  earliest  dawn,  providing  with  her  own 
hands  everything  that  she  could  possibly  devise 
for  his  final  comfort.  The  buxom  landlady  had 
taken  kindly  to  her  guest,  and  a  tear  of  genuine 
regret  twinkled  in  her  eye  as  she  watched  him 
start  from  the  door  of  the  "  Danvers'  Arms," 
old  Bennet,  the  ostler,  sitting  beside  him,  and 
all  his  worldly  possessions  packed  behind  him 
in  the  trap. 
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"  There's  them  at  Marholm,  sir,  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  you  here  again,"  were  her  part- 
ing words,  delivered  with  a  warmth  that  left 
no  room  for  doubting  their  sincerity.  "And  I 
am  sure,  if  you  come,  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  in  accommodating  you  for  as  long- 
as  you  may  please  to  stay." 

Hugh  reached  down  and  shook  her  hand. 
The  good  woman  had  been  the  first  to  welcome 
him  to  Marholm,  and  her  farewell  was  the 
warmest  and  the  last.  Homeless,  save  for  the 
shelter  of  an  inn,  he  had  arrived,  and  homeless 
at  heart  he  went  away. 

The  village  was  silent  still,  only  here  and 
there  a  thin  blue  wreath  of  smoke  rose  from 
some  cottage  chimney  into  the  misty  morning 
shine.  The  blinds  of  the  rectory  were  down  as 
he  drove  past  it  into  the  St.  Bede's  road;  the 
windows  gleamed  whitely,  like  blank  unseeing 
eyes,  towards  the  sunrise.  He  looked  round 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  The  stillness  of  the 
house  crept  coldly  over  him.  Was  it  the  still- 
ness of  perfect  peace,  brooding  over  the  home 
of  those  whom  he  was  leaving,  never,  perhaps, 
to  see  again  ?     Or  was  this  blank,  unwakened 
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hush  a  foreboding  of  a  yet  deeper  one,  deepen- 
ing— God  only  knew  if  it  would  so  deepen  !— 
into  the  silence  of  the  grave  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  SILENT  STREAM. 


Q EPTEMBER  had  come.  The  children's  feast 
U  was  spread  for  them  right  royally  in  the 
lanes ;  and  pinafores  and  lips  and  hands  were 
stained  perennially  with  the  purple  juice,  to 
the  scandal  of  careful  mothers,  who  could  in  no 
wise  get  them  clean  again  for  school.  The 
harvest  was  being  fast  gathered  in,  and  where 
the  waving  corn  had  been,  only  bare  stubble 
fields  were  left.  Such  a  harvest  there  had  not 
been  for  years,  so  abundant,  and  the  grain  in 
such  good  condition,  and  prices,  moreover,  so 
fairly  high  that  Ralph  Burton  the  younger 
thought  he  might  almost  have  ventured  on 
agreeing  to  that  extra  fifty  pounds  of  rent 
which  the  Squire  had  demanded  for  the  new 
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lease.  But  it  was  too  late  for  that  now.  The 
Moor  Farm  was  let  already  to  a  fresh  tenant. 
At  Michaelmas  the  old  folks  were  to  move  out, 
and  Ralph,  who  could  meet  with  nothing  else, 
for  farms  were  not  easily  to  be  secured,  was 
going  as  bailiff  to  a  neighbouring  Squire. 

Ralph  never  ventured  near  Madge  now. 
That  last  rebuff  had  cut  him  to  the  heart.  If 
she  had  sent  him  away  gently,  he  could  have 
borne  it.  But  she  had  made  light  of  his  love  ; 
she  had  been  cruel  to  his  pain.  Poor  Ralph  ! 
And  yet  the  cruel  hand  was  dear.  When  people 
talked,  as  Mrs.  Staniland  and  others  did  some- 
times, of  how  Madge  Brown  had  changed  of 
late,  and  how  high  and  mighty  she  was  getting, 
never  coming  to  the  village,  and  never  caring 
to  stop  for  five  minutes  to  have  a  chat  at  the 
church  porch,  and  carrying  herself  more  like 
quality  than  what  she  was,  Ralph  stood  her 
champion,  and  would  not  suffer  a  word  against 
her. 

Xothing  in  life  makes  a  man  such  a  gentle- 
man as  love.  Poor  Ralph,  with  his  rough  out- 
side and  tender  heart,  his  power  of  self- 
abnegation,  his  jealousy  of  the  least  slur  cast 
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on  the  girl  -who  had  refused  and  even  flouted 
him,  carried  a  patent  of  nobility  which  nature 
denies  sometimes  to  the  aristocratic  churl. 
Madge  had  not  discovered  it.  Coquettishness 
first,  and  then  ambition,  had  blinded  her  to 
the  fine  faithfulness,  the  chivalry  of  love,  con- 
cealed beneath  Kalph's  homespun  garb.  And 
as  little  had  she  discerned  the  want  of  it  in  the 
easy,  handsome,  self-possessed  young  Squire, 
who  had  won  her  fancy  by  his  flattering  tongue, 
and  then,  with  warm  wild  words  of  love,  had 
bound  her  passionate  heart  to  his. 

Madge  never  thought  now  of  the  days,  once 
dreamed  of,  when  she  should  queen  it  as  "  young 
Madam  Elphinstone"  in  the  little  world  of  Mar- 
holm.  The  velvet  train,  the  pearls  and  lace,  and 
all  the  dazzling  paraphernalia  of  the  lady  of  the 
Priory  House,  wove  themselves  no  longer  into 
the  tissue  of  her  dreams.  It  was  Pelham's 
wife  she  cared  now  to  be,  not  the  young 
Squire's  bride.  And  if  she  was  proud  of  her 
beauty  still,  she  was  proud  of  it  only  for  his 
sake.     With  her  now, 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life, 
And  smote  on  .all  the  chords  with  might — 
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Siuote  the  chord  of  Self,  ■which,  trembling, 
Passed  in  music  out  of  sight/' 

Her  life  was  folded  up  in  Pelham's ;  there  "was 
no  room  for  anything  beyond.  He  might  have 
come  to  her  in  hodden-gray,  beggared  and  dis- 
graced ;  she  would  have  held  by  him  still, 
followed  him  through  the  world,  lived  for  him, 
toiled  for  him,  suffered  for  him.  Nay,  though 
he  had  bidden  her  sin  for  him,  she  would  have 
obeyed  and  loved  him  still ! 

At  home  her  father  noticed  how  quiet  Madge 
had  grown.  There  were  noue  of  those  half 
coaxing,  half  imperious  ways  about  her  now, 
by  which  she  used  to  win  him  into  giving  up 
his  will  to  hers.  The  air  of  sometimes  saucy 
independence  had  gone  out  of  her  manner. 
She  was  less  gay,  more  tender  to  him,  than  she 
used  to  be ;  more  mindful  even  than  before  of 
the  least  things  that  she  knew  he  cared  for.  As 
he  sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  he  watched  her  some- 
times moving  about  her  household  tasks  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  grew  more  beautiful 
every  day,  more  like  what  her  mother  was,  in 
that  long  ago  time  after  she  had  promised  to 
be   his  wife.     A   deeper  light  shone  out  in  her 
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dark  eyes.  There  was  more  softness  of  woman- 
hood about  her,  less  of  that  careless,  untamed 
pride  which  many  a  time  had  made  Giles  as 
fearful  of  crossing  or  offending  her  as  if  she 
had  been  some  young  duchess,  and  he  the  page 
that  held  her  train.  She  was  settling  down,  he 
thought,  just  as  her  mother  had  settled  down, 
when  her  skittish,  coy,  uncertain  ways  fell 
away  from  her,  and,  like  a  flower  escaping  from 
its  sheath,  the  bloom  and  sweetness  of  her  love 
were  his. 

By-and-by,  perhaps,  there  was  no  telling,  if 
Ralph  Burton  plucked  up  courage  and  came  after 
her  again,  she  might  even  think  better  of  it,  and 
take  up  with  him  at  last. 

Giles  would  look  at  her  wistfully  then,  his 
rough  trenched  face  shone  through  by  the 
strong  father-love  within,  and  think  he  saw  her 
sitting  by  her  husband's  hearth,  sheltered  and 
content,  with  her  baby  on  her  knee.  And  all 
that  he  had  lost  himself  would  seem  given  back 
to  him  in  the  thought  of  life's  sweetest  joys  for 
her. 

For  Madge  had  told  him  no  word  of  her 
secret  yet.     It  was  more  impossible  to  do  so 
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now  than  ever.  When  Pelham  had  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  and  taken  her  promise  from  her, 
he  had  bound  her  to  keep  silence  even  from  her 
father.  And  standing  clasped  in  that  long 
embrace,  his  kisses  raining  on  her  lips,  there 
was  nothing  that  she  could  refuse  to  him. 

She  had  pleaded  hard  for  leave  to  tell  her 
father,  only  him.  But  her  lover  was  obdurate. 
The  least  breath  of  what  had  passed  between 
them,  he  urged,  might  ruin  him,  if  any  whisper 
of  it  came  round  just  now  to  the  Squire's  ears. 
And  Madge  had  said  no  more.  He  had  become 
her  law,  and  she  had  no  will  but  his. 

Day  by  day,  as  the  low  sunset  rays  fell  red 
upon  the  beechen  boles,  and  the  shadows  deep- 
ened in  the  hollows,  Madge,  with  her  pitcher  in 
her  hand,  slipped  out  to  fill  it  at  the  spring. 
And  sometimes,  before  she  came  back  with 
warm  flushed  cheeks  and  shining  eyes,  the 
harvest  moon  had  crept  up  from  the  east,  and 
was  hanging  round  and  yellow  above  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill.  And  day  by  day  Pelham 
Elphinstone  came  across  the  moor  from  the 
Priory  House,  and  through  the  Chase,  on  his 
way  to  Marholm,  to  inquire  at  the  rectory  what 
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the  doctor's  report  had  been.  For  it  saved 
fully  two  miles  going  that  way  instead  of  by 
the  road,  and  to  stalwart  limbs  the  climbing  of 
the  moorland  crag  was  nothing ;  and,  now  that 
the  Canon  was  in  such  a  critical  state,  what 
more  natural  and  proper  than  that  the  young 
man  should  be  to  the  full  as  anxious  for  daily 
tidings  as  people  who  lived  within  easier  reach 
of  them? 

It  was  an  ugly  bit  of  road  past  the  quarry-pit 
at  night ;  but,  if  he  chanced  to  be  later  than 
usual  returning,  there  was  the  harvest  moon  to 
light  him  now;  or,  at  the  worst,  if  the  sky  were 
overcast,  he  could  stop  at  Giles  Brown's  cot- 
tage and  borrow  a  lantern.  The  Squire  talked 
of  having  a  fence  put  up  now  that  Pelham  came 
and  went  that  way  so  often  after  dusk.  But 
the  men  were  busy  harvesting,  and  the  thing 
was  put  off  and  finally  let  alone. 

At  Marholm  a  shadow  deeper  than  that 
which  fell  at  dusk  over  moor  and  field  and 
woodland  was  resting  on  the  village.  The 
people  grew  heart-sick  with  hope  deferred  as 
the  days  slipped  into  weeks,  and  still  the 
reports  from  the  rectory  grew  only  worse  con- 
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tinually.  It  was  a  fortnight  now  since  the 
crisis  had  been  reached,  after  which  Dr.  Blomfield 
had  said  they  might  begin  to  look  for  improve- 
ment. The  fever  had  burnt  itself  out  at  last, 
but  still  there  was  no  change  for  the  better  in 
the  Canon.  His  strength  had  been  consumed 
as  well  in  that  weary  struggle  with  disease. 
He  lay  quiet  enough  now,  calm  and  free  from 
pain.  The  fitful  wanderings  had  ceased,  which 
from  time  to  time  had  shown  how  high  the 
fever  ran;  but  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
reach  the  utter  exhaustion  that  was  left  behind. 
His  life's  work  was  done.  Gently  and  slowly, 
but  surely,  too,  he  was  drifting  downwards  on 
the  stream  towards  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 

While  life  remained,  said  the  physician  from 
St.  Bede's  who  had  been  called  in  to  consult 
with  Dr.  Blomfield,  there  was  just  hope  enough 
to  encourage  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
unremitting  care.  The  Canon  was  not  natur- 
ally of  a  vigorous  constitution ;  still  his  simple 
habits  were  in  his  favour.  He  might  rally  even 
yet. 

But  those  watching  day  and  night  beside 
him  knew  in  their   saddened   hearts   that  the 
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end  was  drawing  near.  The  stillness  deepened 
through  the  house.  The  shadow  of  a  great 
awe  seemed  resting  everywhere.  Only  in  the 
Canon's  room  itself  an  atmosphere  of  bright 
serenity,  at  times  almost  of  cheerfulness,  pre- 
vailed. As  he  lay  propped  up  on  his  pillows, 
the  light  of  an  inward  peace  was  on  his  face  ; 
the  fore-shining,  not  of  death,  but  of  the  sweet 
Life  beyond.  It  was  no  grisly  Terror  that  stood 
there  veiled  beside  him,  but  an  angel  form, 
waiting  with  gentle  hand  to  lead  him 

"  Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed, 
Into  the  Silent  land." 

Dear  Miss  Millicent  kept  all  things  in  the 
same  beautiful  order  as  before.  None  of  the 
ordinary  appointments  of  the  household  were 
neglected.  The  meals  were  as  delicately  served 
as  before,  now  that  only  she  and  Marjory  sat 
down  sadly  together.  Everywhere  jfche  same 
dainty  sweetness  and  spotless  purity — the  flow- 
ers in  the  rooms,  the  open  windows,  the  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  and,  now  that  the  evenings 
were  closing  in,  always  the  bright  little  wood 
fire  crackling  and  sparkling  in  the  drawing- 
room   grate.      It  was  better  for  Marjory  that 
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it  should  be  so — better  for  them  all  ;  and,  with 
tender  thoughtfulness,  Miss  Millicent  took  care 
that  no  associations  of  neglect  or  gloom  should 
mingle  with  the  remembrance  of  these  last  pre- 
cious days  of  the  life  that  was  trembling  to  its 
close. 

They  had  no  need  for  help  from  without, 
though  offers  of  it  were  freely  pressed  upon 
them.  Penelope  and  her  mistress  and  Marjory 
watched  by  turns  in  the  sick-chamber ;  or  some- 
times Caleb  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 
share  in  sitting  up  at  nights.  Caleb  was  almost 
as  good  a  nurse  as  Penelope  herself,  and  what 
he  lacked  in  skill  he  made  up  in  devotion. 
The  old  servant  would  have  given  his  own  life 
freely  to  have  saved  his  master's  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  were  not  a  few  in  Marholm  who  would 
have  done  the  same. 

And  so,  in  a  strange  calm  of  sadness  and  of 
peace,  the  days  of  waiting  wore  along.  And 
all  the  while  the  note  which  Hugh  Beverley 
had  written  for  the  Canon  lay  sealed  up,  just 
as  it  had  been  received. 

Whatever  it  might  be,  Miss  Millicent  said  to 
her  niece,  it  could  not  be  given  to  Uncle  Ber- 

VOL.  II.  S 
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nard  now.  The  more  important  the  business 
was,  the  more  necessary  it  was  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  and  tired  by  having  it  to  think 
about. 

Marjory  sighed,  but  said  nothing.  Through 
all  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her  heart,  there 
had  been  the  throb  of  a  hidden  joy  as  she 
thought  of  what  that  sealed  packet  possibly 
contained.  But  how  could  she  put  into  words 
what  it  crimsoned  her  cheeks  even  to  conjec- 
ture ?  It  was  impossible  to  breathe  the  least 
hint  of  it  to  her  aunt.  And  for  her  uncle,  how 
break  the  solemn  peacefulness  in  which  he  was 
passing  from  them  by  these  thoughts  of  self 
and  earthly  care  ?  To  him,  above  all  things, 
she  must  keep  silence,  let  her  heart  ache  as  it 
would  between  sorrow  and  suspense. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


HARVEST  HOME. 


rjlHE  harvest  toil  had  ended  with  the  week  ; 
•*-  the  last  load  of  corn  had  been  carried  ;  the 
gleaners  lingering  in  the  field  turned  homeward 
with  their  golden  spoils ;  the  sun  went  down  in 
a  quiet  sky. 

The  low  beams  shone  between  the  great  red 
boughs  of  the  Scotch  firs  that  girdled  in  the 
rectory  garden  and  churchyard,  and  fell  aslant 
through  the  stained  west  window  of  the  church 
upon  the  tablet  in  the  transept  aisle.  They 
Wandered  over  the  letters  of  two  names  that 
were  graven  there — the  name  of  the  Canon's 
wife,  dead  so  long  ago,  and  of  their  only  child 
who  slept  beside  her.  Then  they  touched 
with  the  glory  of  a  hand  the  empty  space  where 
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by-and-by  another  name  should  be  graven  too^ 
And,  after  that,  the  crimson  glow  died  into 
grey,  and  twilight  fell,  and  the  night  was  still. 

It  was  Marjory  who  was  keeping  watch  that 
night  in  the  Canon's  room.  Through  all  his 
illness,  her  aunt  and  she  and  Penelope  had 
filled  the  post  of  nurse  for  eight  hours  each  in 
orderly  succession.  It  was  better,  the  doctors 
said,  that  not  more  than  one  of  them  should  be 
in  the  room  at  once,  except  for  a  few  minutes 
occasionally — better  for  the  sick  man  and  for 
the  watchers  too. 

This  evening  all  was  quiet  in  the  house  by  ten 
o'clock  ;  the  lights  downstairs  were  out ;  the 
night  watch  had  begun.  Not  one  thing  had 
been  forgotten  by  Miss  Millicent  that  was  likely 
to  be  wanted  before  the  household  was  astir 
again.  On  a  little  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  stood  everything  that  experience  had  told 
them  might  be  needed.  A  small  wood  fire  was 
burning ;  the  billets  for  replenishing  it  lay 
ready  on  the  hearth.  A  lamp,  with  a  deep 
shade  over  it,  was  on  a  stand  by  Marjory's 
chair,  some  books  and  a  basket  with  some  soft 
knitting   work   beside   it.      The   white   dimity 
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hangings  were  drawn  across  the  window,  bnt 
behind  them  the  sash  was  a  little  down,  and 
the  sweet  clear  outside  air  found  its  way  in, 
just  freely  enough  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  fresh  and  pure,  as  by  day  and  night  it 
was  in  every  part  of  that  delicately-ordered 
home. 

The  Canon  had  revived  somewhat  during  the 
day.  His  voice  was  stronger  when  he  spoke, 
and  his  eyes  beamed  with  the  lambent  light 
that  disease  of  late  had  dimmed.  He  had  been 
talking  with  his  sister  as  she  sat  by  him  in  the 
twilight  hush ;  talking  of  their  childhood's  days, 
of  the  stream  by  which  they  used  to  play,  and 
the  fields  where  the  violets  and  cowslips  grew. 
It  seemed  as  though  memory  had  over-passed 
for  awhile  the  space  that  lay  between,  and, 
■with  the  mists  of  evening  closing  round  him, 
had  set  him  down  again  amid  the  freshness  and 
fairness  of  that  early  dawn  of  life. 

He  was  wakeful  still  when  Marjory  came  in, 
but  quiet,  and  with  a  far-off,  meditative  look  on 
his  face,  as  though  wrapped  in  thoughts  that 
were  sweeter  than  repose.  He  sank  into  sleep 
at  last.     When  he  woke,  the  dawn  was  in  the 
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east.  The  faint  grey  light  coming  through  the- 
curtained  window  dimmed  somewhat  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  which  still  burnt  on  by  Marjory's 
side.  She  had  been  reading,  but  had  put  down 
her  book  long  since,  and  sat  now,  her  fingers 
moving  noiselessly  over  the  work  which  she 
had  taken  up  to  keep  her  awake  through  the 
long  hours  of  her  watch.  They  were  solemn 
vigils  that  she  kept  thus,  full  of  unspeakable 
tenderness  and  awe,  watching  through  the 
silence  by  the  sleeping  form  which,  by-and-by, 
she  knew  full  well,  would  be  lying  in  that 
deeper  sleep  from  which  no  sleeper  ever  wakes. 

Looking  up  at  last,  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  her ;  wistfully,  as  though  they 
had  been  resting  there  for  long.  She  rose, 
when  she  found  he  was  awake,  and  offered  him 
a  cup  of  the  milk  and  wine  which  was  almost 
his  sole  subsistence  now.  He  drank  it  at  her 
hands,  and  then  he  laid  back  his  head  again 
upon  the  pillow. 

'-  Marjory,"  he  said,  "  was  that  Mr.  Beverley 
who  was  here  just  now  I " 

"Dear  Uncle  Bernard,"  she  answered,  bend- 
ing over  him,  "you  have  been  dreaming.     Mr. 
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Beverley  is  Dot  at  Marholm  now  ;  be  has  been 
gone  for  three  weeks  or  more." 

The  Canon  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

"  True.  I  remember  now.  Has  anything 
been  heard  of  him  since  he  went  away  V 

'•Nothing,''  answered  Marjory,  a  little  sadly. 
It  had  seemed  strange  to  her  sometimes  that 
Hugh  had  not  once  even  written  to  them  since 
he  went  away. 

The  Canon  looked  earnestly  at  her.  He  had 
caught  the  tone  of  sadness  in  her  voice. 

"I  had  thought  once,"  he  said,  speaking- 
si  owly,  as  if  to  himself.  He  paused,  and  added 
softly — "  But  as  God  wills  is  best." 

Marjory  said  nothing.  She  knew  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  and  her  heart  was  too  full  for 
speech.  She  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  took  in 
both  her  own  the  wasted  hand  that  reached 
forth  to  clasp  with  hers,  and  hid  her  face  upon 
it.  There  are  some  secrets  which  are  for  no  ear 
but  that  of  the  Great  Father  only,  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

There  was  silence  for  awhile  in  the  chamber : 
only  the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  low  ticking 
of  the  clock  were  heard.    The  Canon's  lips  were 
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moving,  as  if  in  prayer.  Presently,  in  a  voice 
of  unutterable  tenderness  and  solemnity,  he 
said, 

"  Marjory,  my  child,  remember  this  always — 
Life  is  kind  to  us,  not  as  it  brings  us  joys, 
but  as  it  moulds  our  human  nature  into  the 
likeness  of  that  which  is  divine." 

He  said  no  more.  Marjory  felt  the  wasted 
fingers  closing  round  her  hand  with  a  pressure 
that  seemed  to  convey  to  her  both  strength  and 
consolation.  After  a  little  time  they  relaxed 
their  hold.  She  looked  up.  The  grey  head  lay 
back  upon  the  pillow,  the  countenance  was 
fixed  in  a  strange  majesty  of  repose.  She  saw 
him,  but  he  was  not  there  !  The  great  miracle 
of  Death  had  been  wrought  before  her  eyes. 
Silently,  softly,  as  she  knelt  beside  him,  the  soul 
had  gone  forth  to  Him  from  whom  it  came,  and 
only  the  poor  weeds  of  mortality  remained 
behind. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


REST. 


rpHE  sound  of  the  passing  bell,  pealing  deep- 
-*■  voiced  and  solemn  through  the  morning 
air,  told  all  Marholm  that  it  had  lost  a  friend. 
As,  indeed,  it  had.  In  every  home  the  Canon 
was  beloved.  For  thirty  years  he  had  lived 
among  the  people,  and  a  whole  generation 
had  grown  up  under  his  eyes.  Infants, 
whom  he  had  held  in  his  arms  at  the  font, 
when  first  he  came,  were  parents  now  them- 
selves; and  youths  and  maidens  who  had 
stood  before  him  at  the  altar,  were  grey-haired 
men  and  women,  whose  joys  and  sorrows  he 
had  shared.  Everywhere  love,  mingled  with 
reverence,  was  his.  His  face  itself  had  been  to 
his  people  a  visible  evangel,  as,  week  by  week, 
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be  had  stood  in  the  worm-eaten  black  oak  pulpit 
of  the  village  church  with  the  message  of  peace 
upon  his  lips :  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  And  looking  up  from  those  oaken 
benches — the  poor,  the  sad,  the  sore-burdened — 
the  human  love  that  met  them  there  had  been 
as  a  revelation,  whereby  they  felt  the  possibility 
and  power  of  that  which  was  divine. 

Now,  all  was  a  memory  and  nothing  more  ; 
but  a  memory  that  could  not  die.  As  the  dull, 
repeated  stroke  of  the  tolling  bell  smote  through 
the  morning  sunshine,  none  heard  it  but  were 
conscious  of  a  pang.  Mothers  remembered  how 
tenderly  the  good  Canon  had  blessed  their 
first-born  babes,  and  old  men  how  he  had  wept 
with  them  as  they  sat  beside  their  dead.  Even 
the  children  stood  sorrowing,  and  felt  the 
trouble  which  they  scarcely  understood.  The 
spirit  of  love,  in  which  his  life  had  been  lived, 
was  working  still,  an  influence  in  every  heart. 
None  mourned  him  now  but  were  lifted  by  their 
very  grief  a  little  nearer  to  that  Eternal  unseen 
Love,  whose  likeness  they  had  seen  in  him. 

It  always  has  been  so :  from  the  day  when 
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the  great  Master  sent  forth  his  earliest  followers, 
with  those  unfathomable  words,  "  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent 
you  into  the  world,"  onwards  until  now.  The 
teaching  of  the  lips  is  worthless  utterly  unless 
it  be  quickened  by  the  teaching  of  the  life,  the 
teaching  that  wells  forth  from  the  infinite  heart 
of  love. 

That  Christianity,  after  near  two  thousand 
years,  survives  among  us  still,  a  reality  and 
not  an  empty  name,  is  due  to  this  alone — that, 
from  heart  to  heart,  onward  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  divine  contagion  has  been  passed, 
the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity"  transmitted  and 
retained.  Where  this  reveals  itself,  in  peasant 
or  in  priest,  there,  and  only  there,  does  the  true 
consecration  rest ;  there  is  the  Christ  in  very 
deed  incarnated  afresh,  and  in  solemn  Euchar- 
istic  presence  dwells  among  us.  This  is  the 
religion,  divine  in  its  simplicity  as  in  its 
origin,  which  the  metaphysics  of  theology  have 
hidden  from  our  eyes ;  this  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  from  which  the  Churches  have  wandered 
so  sadly  and  so  far  astray  ;  this  the  one  only 
way,  trodden  in  all  ages  by  those  likest  unto 
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him — the    Service    of    Man    for    the   Sake   or 
God. 

"  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." — It 
"was  a  sullen  autumn  day  when  reverent  hands 
bore  their  sad  burden  and  laid  it  in  its  narrow 
home.  Rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the 
sky  was  still  grey  with  clouds;  but  a  light 
wind  had  risen  since  morning,  and  was  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  the  boughs  of  the  great  Scotch  firs, 
and  rustling  amid  the  crisping  leaves  of  the 
churchyard  elms.  All  Marholm  had  gathered 
to  the  Canon's  funeral,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
bow  even  the  poorest  had  managed  to  get 
some  badge  of  mourning,  a  black  shawl  or 
gown,  or  a  bit  of  rusty  crape  bound  round  the 
Sunday  hat,  to  show  by  outward  sign  that  they 
shared  in  the  sorrow  of  the  day.  Many  of  the 
poorer  folk  brought  flowers  in  their  hands,  the 
best  and  brightest  that  their  little  patches  of 
garden  ground  could  yield.  Poor  souls !  it 
was  all  they  had  to  give — their  offering  for  the 
grave ;  but  it  met  the  craving  of  the  heart  that 
longs  to  do  something  still  for  those  whom  no 
love  of  earth  can  ever  reach  again. 
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Eight  of  the  villagers  bore  the  coffin  to  the 
grave,  covered  with  no  pall  but  the  wreaths  of 
white  and  purple  autumn  flowers  which  were 
laid  so  thickly  on  it  as  to  hide  all  but  the 
letters  of  the  name.  The  old  Dean  of  St.. 
Bede's,  the  Canon's  chosen,  closest  friend,  read 
the  Service  for  the  Dead.  The  stifled  sobs 
of  the  women,  the  moaning  of  the  autumn 
wind,  mingled  with  the  tones  of  the  old  man's 
voice. 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  hut  a  short 
time  to  live." 

Earth  was  having  back  her  own,  and  the 
clods  of  the  valley  were  ready  to  sound  upon  the 
coffin-lid,  when  from  above,  out  of  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  that  drifted  across  the  sky,  a  flood  of 
sunshine  came  streaming  down.  It  fell  softly 
on  the  flowery  pall,  and  touched  with  light  the 
letters  that  named  the  dead.  To  the  mourners 
standing  by  the  grave  it  was  as  though  God's 
ringer,  reaching  out  of  heaven,  had  claimed  for 
Himself  the  quiet  dust,  and  sealed  it  for  His 
own.  For  an  instant  only  it  lasted.  Then  the 
glory  died  away,  and  the  voice  of  the  Dean  was 
heard   again,    muffled   and   low,    and   mingled 
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with  the  dull  dropping  of  the  mould  :  "  Earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." 

The  Great  Mother's  arms  were  folded  round 
the  sleeping  form.     The  rest  was  mystery. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  EMPTY  HOUSE. 


rpHERE  was  scant  time  at  the  rectory  for  the 
-*-  mourning  household  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  grief.  The  Canon's  funeral  was 
scarcely  over  when  arrangements  had  to  be 
commenced  for  moving  out  and  seeking  another 
home,  Marholm  was  a  college  living,  and  the 
new  rector  was  waiting  for  it  already,  and 
anxious  to  take  possession  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  decease  of  his  predecessor.  Marjory 
stifled  back  her  tears,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
set  to  work  to  take  part  with  her  aunt  in  the 
task  that  devolved  upon  them.  There  were 
lawyers  to  be  seen,  letters  to  be  written,  masses 
of  papers  to  be  looked  over,  sorted,  and  packed 
away  or  destroyed,  and  the  numberless  details 
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to  be  attended  to  that  death  leaves  usually  as 
its  legacy  to  grief. 

Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  chief  executor  and 
trustee  of  the  Canon's  estate,  came  down  to 
the  funeral,  and  remained  for  some  days  at  the 
rectory  to  advise  and  arrange  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  affairs ;  but  much  sorrowful  labour 
remained,  notwithstanding,  which  the  two 
women  must  needs  go  through  alone.  Old  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  shut  up  in  his  room  at  the 
Priory  House  with  another  sharp  attack  of 
gout ;  and  Pelham,  who  had  remained  at  Mar- 
holm  until  the  funeral,  and  had  ventured  after- 
wards into  the  house  to  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  will,  had  left  the  following 
morning  for  his  chambers  in  town.  He  had 
been  addressing  himself  of  late  with  unwonted 
assiduity  to  his  profession  much  to  the  Squire's 
satisfaction,  and  besides  some  small  matters  of 
conveyancing  he  had  actually  had  a  case  at  last 
put  into  his  hands,  which  as  he  was  careful  to 
explain,  demanded  his  immediate  presence  in 
London.  Otherwise,  as  he  declared  with  much 
s}^mpathetic  effusion  to  Miss  Millicent,  nothing 
would  have  gratified  him  more  than  to  have 
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given  what  assistance  he  could  in  the  work 
which  he  was  so  distressed  that  she  and  Marjory 
should  have  to  struggle  through  by  themselves. 
One  small  task  Miss  Millicent  discharged 
herself.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Beverley,  informing 
him  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  return- 
ing to  him  the  sealed  enclosure  which  there 
had  been  such  mournful  reason  for  never 
delivering  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was 
intended.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  hint  of  cool- 
ness as  well  as  sadness  in  Miss  Millicent's 
communication ;  for  to  her  also  it  had  seemed 
a  little  strange  that  Hugh  should  have  ceased 
all  intercourse  with  them  since  he  had  left 
Marholm,  especially  as  she  knew  that  others  in 
the  village  had  heard  from  him  more  than  once. 
Kindly  as  Miss  Millicent  was,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  write  to  him  so  cordially  alto- 
gether as  she  might  else  have  done.  The  note 
was  as  short  as  well  might  be.  She  read  it  to 
her  niece  before  despatching  it ;  but  no  hint 
was  given  that  either  she  or  Marjory  was 
desirous  of  keeping  up  a  friendship  which  Hugh 
had  seemed  disposed  on  his  part  to  decline. 
By  return  of  post  an  answer  came,  addressed 
VOL.  II.  T 
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to  Miss  Millicent,  containing  for  both  of  them 
messages  of  remembrance  and  condolence  and 
regret.  A  sigh  of  pain  breathed  through  it, 
like  the  moan  of  the  autumn  wind  through 
shivering  leaves.  To  Marjory,  as  her  aunt  read 
the  note  and  then  folded  it  away,  it  sounded 
only  like  the  dullness  of  the  indifference  which, 
even  before  he  went  away,  had  begun  to  part 
him  from  his  former  friends.  There  was  not 
-one  word  of  hoping  to  see  them  again  ;  only 
that  message  for  them  both  alike,  a  little 
formally  expressed,  not  in  the  least,  as  Marjory 
felt  at  once,  like  the  ease  and  heartiness  with 
wThich  he  used  to  talk  in  those  days  that  seemed 
now  so  far  away,  when  he  had  been  their 
constant  guest. 

She  listened  with  a  choking  feeling  in  her 
throat.  It  was  the  finis  to  the  sweetest  chapter 
in  her  life,  the  shutting  out  of  a  hope  that  had 
grown  to  be  more  to  her  than  she  knew.  It 
was  hard  that  life,  as  well  as  death,  should  part 
between  her  and  those  to  whom  her  heart  had 
yearned ;  hard  that,  when  she  had  striven  with 
herself,  and  yielded,  and  then  afresh  had  striven 
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against  the  tenderness  that  would  fain  give  to 
this  stranger  what  Pelham  ought  to  have,  she 
should  find  after  all  that  it  was  fancy  only 
which  had  deluded  her.  Mr.  Beverley  had 
never  really  cared  for  her.  He  had  only  seemed 
to  do  so.  And  yet  it  was  hard,  it  was  very 
hard,  to  be  thus  undeceived  ! 

But  if  Marjory  had  inherited  the  gracious- 
ness  of  her  mother's  house,  the  blood  of  the 
Elphinstones  was  in  her  veins  as  well  ;  and 
now  her  maiden  pride  came  to  her  aid,  and  re- 
fused to  let  her  own  even  to  herself  that  she 
suffered  from  the  change. 

The  bulk  of  the  Canon's  property  was  left  to 
his  sister.  His  library,  the  family  plate,  pic- 
tures, and  other  possessions  specified  in  the 
will,  were  to  revert  finally  to  Marjory,  who  was 
otherwise  too  well  provided  for  to  make  any 
pecuniary  bequest  a  matter  of  moment.  There 
was  but  a  modest  sum  when  all  was  told.  The 
Canon  had  not  died  rich.  His  living  was  a 
good  one,  but  well-nigh  half  of  it  had  been 
given  to  the  poor.     Nor  was  the  Canonry  at 
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St.  Bede's  by  any  means  one  of  those  fat  mor- 
sels which  Mother  Church  is  wont  to  drop  into 
the  months  of  her  expectant  sons.  The  revenues 
of  the  cathedral  were  somewhat  of  the  scantiest 
— indeed,  to  all  its  offices  there  was  more  of 
dignity  than  emolument  attached  ;  though,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  Canon  was  not  a  man 
given  to  accumulate.  In  a  world  so  full  of 
misery,  with  children  of  the  same  Great  Father 
round  him  whose  hands  were  empty  of  good, 
how  might  he  lay  up  wealth  which  at  the 
Judgment  should  rise  up  to  accuse  him  ?  What 
cankered  gold  should  there  be  then  ?  Verily, 
none  of  his ! 

Still  the  little  that  there  was  made  a  com- 
fortable addition  to  his  sister's  slender  income, 
and  served  to  put  her  in  a  position  of  thrifty 
independence  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  When 
all  was  settled,  she  removed  with  her  belong- 
ings into  a  little  old-fashioned,  brown-timbered 
house  that  she  had  taken  in  the  Cathedral 
Close  at  St.  Bede's,  and  made  there  her  solitary 
home.  She  would  have  preferred  remaining  at 
Marholm,  where  she  could  have  been  among 
old  friends,  and  nearer  to  her  niece,  but  nothiDg 
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suitable  was  to  be  had  in  the  village,  and  the 
new-comers  were  pressing  to  take  possession  of 
the  rectory. 

As  for  Marjory,  her  uncle  Elphinstone  was 
her  sole  guardian  now,  and,  in  accordance  with 
her  father's  will,  her  home  henceforth  was  to  be 
with  him.  While  arrangements,  however,  were 
still  pending,  an  invitation  arrived  from  Lady 
Danvers,  begging  earnestly  that  Marjory  might 
be  permitted  to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in 
Home.  Their  daughter  had  been  married  in 
the  autumn,  and  nothing,  Lady  Danvers  said, 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  them  than  to 
have  Marjory's  society  in  the  loneliness  which 
Cecilia's  absence  caused.  Miss  Millicent  joined 
to  urge  it  on  the  Squire.  Marjory's  health  had 
suffered,  and  her  spirits  too,  she  said,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  Dr.  Blomfield  himself  was 
of  opinion  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to 
restore  their  tone,  after  the  shock  which  her 
uncle's  death  had  evidently  been,  as  a  thorough 
change  of  air  and  scene. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  not  hard  to  persuade. 
Pelham  was  in  London,  and  not  likely  to  be  at 
home  again  before  Christmas.     Besides,  under 
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any  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  for  Mar- 
jory to  recover  herself  a  little  before  bringing- 
up  the  question  of  marriage  between  the  two. 
They  were  not  in  any  danger,  judging  by  what 
he  had  gathered  from  Miss  Millicent,  of  hear- 
ing much  of  Mr.  Beverley  again,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  to  be  apprehensive  now  on  that 
score ;  and,  after  all,  if  the  girl  were  disposed 
of  for  the  next  month  or  two,  it  would  be 
rather  a  relief  than  otherwise.  She  would  be 
only  in  the  way,  hanging  about  at  the  Priory 
House,  with  no  companions,  and  nothing  to  do, 
and  everlastingly  contrasting,  as  no  doubt  she 
would,  the  dulness  of  her  new  life  with  the 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  old  one. 

So  it  was  settled  that  she  should  go.  Lord 
Danvers  sent  his  courier  for  her,  and  the  week 
before  the  rectory  was  dismantled,  when  the 
October  leaves  were  reddening  to  their  fall,  and 
the  last  of  the  autumn  roses  were  drooping  on 
their  stems,  Marjory  said  farewell  to  the  old 
home  that  she  had  known  and  loved  so  long. 

The  next  week  Miss  Millicent,  with  Rouse 
and  Caleb  and  Penelope,  left  for  St.  Bede's,  and 
the  new  rector  came  in.     He  had  been  living 
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for  the  last  fifteen  years  on  his  fellowship  and 
a  curacy,  and  was  going  to  be  married  now  to 
a  middle-aged  bride,  who  had  been  waiting  as 
long  for  matrimonial  promotion  as  he  for  his 
preferment.  Paperers  and  painters  came  in 
from  St.  Bede's.  The  old  house  was  turned 
inside  out,  the  creepers  were  torn  down,  as  har- 
bouring earwigs  ;  the  rooms  were  decorated  in 
the  most  approved  modern  style,  with  due 
regard,  of  course,  to  economical  expenditure  ; 
patent  register  grates  replaced  the  wTide,  old- 
fashioned  fireplaces,  in  which  the  great  logs  had 
been  wont  to  glow  and  crackle;  plate-glass  was 
contemplated  in  lieu  of  the  lattice  windows,  but 
discarded  on  account  of  the  expense.  A  van-load 
of  mahogany  veneer  and  a  supply  of  the  best 
electro-plate  were  got  in ;  the  leaves  that  had  been 
rotting  under  the  trees  in  the  shrubbery  and  gar- 
den were  swept  up,  and  the  new  reign  began. 

But  Marholm  was  too  heavy  at  heart  to  have 
much  welcome  for  fresh  faces  where  the  old 
ones  had  been  so  dear.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity,  mingled  with  not  a  little  depre- 
ciatory criticism,  the  Sunday  that  the  Canon's 
successor  read  himself  in,  and  the  bridal-bonnet 
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made  its  appearance  in  the  rectory  pew.  A 
few  here  and  there  took  kindly  to  the  change 
of  dynasty  ;  for  novelty  has  always  some  who 
follow  in  its  train.  And  one  or  two  high 
orthodox  parishioners  were  secretly  not  ill- 
pleased  to  have  a  rector  whose  views  were 
laced  up  more  straitly  within  the  Church's 
formulas  than  those  of  his  predecessor  had  been. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  new-comers  were  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  interlopers,  who  were  in 
part  responsible  for  the  sense  of  loss  that  filled 
the  air,  and  who  could  make  at  best  but  a  poor 
pretence  of  filling  the  places  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  absence  or  by  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FIVE  MONTHS  AGO. 


rPHE  year  wore  onwards  to  its  close.  The 
•*-  December  wind  whistled  shrilly  through 
the  leafless  trees.  Christmas  came,  and  with  it 
Pelham  Elphinstone,  who  was  being  dunned  for 
sundry  small  accounts  by  inconvenient  creditors, 
and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best 
way  of  escaping  from  their  pertinacity  would  be 
to  extract  funds,  if  possible,  from  his  father, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  visit  to 
Rome.  That  Marjory  was  there  now  gave  him 
a  colourable  excuse  for  going.  The  single 
brief  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  had  had  no 
successors,  and  a  month  in  Rome,  besides 
putting  money  into  his  hands  at  once,  would 
be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  dulness  of  either 
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the    Priory    House    or    his    chambers    in    St. 
Clement's  Inn. 

There  was  another  reason,  too,  for  wishing  to 
go.  Pelham  had  heard  on  good  authority — in- 
deed, his  informant  had  had  it  from  Lord  Danvers 
himself — that  Mr.  Beverley  was  likely  to  be  in 
Rome  before  very  long ;  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  as  well  to  get  Marjory  out  of  the  way 
as  speedily  as  possible.  For,  after  all,  thinking 
the  matter  over  more  coolly  than  he  had  done 
in  those  sultry  August  days,  there  was  really 
no  prospect  of  independence,  for  no  one  could 
tell  how  long,  except  by  getting  hold  of  his 
cousin  Marjory's  fortune.  He  was  tired,  he  said 
to  himself,  of  kicking  his  heels  in  those  dingy 
chambers  in  St.  Clement's  Inn ;  tired  of  his 
short  allowance  and  this  everlasting  worry 
about  money.  He  was  getting  tired  even  of 
Madge,  whom  he  had  begun  to  think  of  mainly 
in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  between  his 
present  cramped  finances  and  a  state  of 
comfortable  ease.  Other  things  being  equal, 
there  was  no  comparison  still  between  her 
and  Marjory.      She  was    a   splendid    creature, 
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even  if  her  devotion  caused  her  to  be  some- 
what of  an  anxiety  to  him  now.  He  would 
.sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  make  her  his  wife, 
if  that  were  possible ;  but  it  was  clear  he 
could  not  marry  her  and  Marjory  as  well, 
and  his  cousin's  money  was  an  immediate 
necessity  which  only  marriage  could  secure. 
The  Canon's  death,  of  course,  had  altered  con- 
siderably the  complexion  of  affairs.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  win  Marjory  herself, 
and  then  a  speedy  marriage  would  put  her 
fortune,  or  a  part  of  it,  at  all  events,  at  once 
into  his  hands.  He  would  be  his  own  master 
so  long  as  it  held  out,  and,  for  what  might  come 
afterwards,  he  would  trust  to  chance. 

Pelham's  wish  to  go  to  Rome  on  his  own 
account  might  not  have  weighed  very  greatly 
with  the  Squire  ;  but  the  suggestion  about  Mr. 
Beverley  proved  all-prevailing.  It  was  on 
Christmas  Eve  that  the  young  heir  came  down 
to  the  Priory  House,  and  over  the  Yule  log- 
that  night  he  and  his  father  settled  matters 
amicably  between  them.  The  funds  were  to  be 
forthcoming,   and    the  journey    undertaken    at 
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once.  Marjory  would  be  returning  in  the 
spring  from  her  visit  to  Lady  Danvers,  to  make 
her  home,  of  course,  at  the  Priory  House,  and 
the  wooing  and  wedding  were  to  be  pushed  on 
afterwards  with  all  convenient  despatch. 

If  only  Madge  were  not  in  the  way  ! 

Pelham  had  never  written  to  her  himself 
since  he  went  back  to  town,  nearly  three 
months  ago.  It  was  safer  not  to  court  dis- 
covery, and  Pelham  could  be  prudent  in  his 
way ;  but  he  had  had  a  letter  from  her  more 
than  once,  sent  under  cover  to  an  address  which 
he  had  given  her.  Poor  fool !  how  she  loved 
him  still ;  and,  what  was  scarcely  less  perplex- 
ing, trusted  in  him  too.  It  would  be  hard,  he 
feared,  to  delude  her  into  silence  until  Marjory 
and  her  money  were  safely  his,  and  harder  still 
to  shake  her  off  entirely.  Not  that  he  wished 
io  do  so,  if  necessity  had  not  compelled  him  ; 
but  no  choice  seemed  left  him  now. 

For,  as  he  reasoned  with  himself,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  ruin  his  prospects, 
and  tie  himself  down  to  poverty  for  no  one 
knew  how  many  years,  simply  because  the  girl 
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happened  to  be  fond  of  him.  It  was  madness 
to  think  of  it,  and,  if  he  could  but  make  her 
listen  to  reason,  he  flattered  himself  he  could 
make  her  see  it  too. 

Yet  his  heart  quaked  within  him  when  he 
stood  the  next  day  under  the  leafless  trees  in 
the  hollow  by  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  waited 
there,  as  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the  Chase, 
till  Madge  came  with  her  pitcher  to  fill  it  at  the 
spring.  She  would  be  there,  he  knew,  for  he 
had  seen  her  at  church  in  the  morning,  and  had 
made  her  his  accustomed  sign.  But  how  would 
it  be  when  she  found  that  this  meeting  must  be 
their  last?  She  might  turn  unreasonable  when 
she  understood  his  meaning,  and  traverse  all 
his  well-laid  plans  by  her  self-will  and  inability 
to  look  at  things  in  the  same  light  as  he  did 
himself. 

She  might,  for  he  was  more  in  her  power 
than  he  liked  to  own.  If  even  a  whisper  of 
his  relations  with  her  came  to  Marjory's  ears, 
all  hope  wTould  be  at  an  end.  And  yet,  how 
silence  her  ?  It  was  like  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  to  beseech  her  by  her  love  for 
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him  to  let  him  abandon  her.  There  was  no 
place  for  threats,  and  she  might  be  too  proud 
to  take  a  bribe. 

She  came,  her  footsteps  rustling  over  the 
red-brown  beech-leaves  that  had  drifted  into 
the  entrance  to  the  hollow.  A  crimson  kerchief 
■was  tied  over  the  braids  of  her  dusky  hair ;  her 
simple  gown  of  dark  blue  serge,  with  its  bands 
of  snowy  linen  at  the  wrists  and  throat,  sat 
closely  to  her  perfect  form.  She  moved  more 
slowly  than  had  been  her  wont  when  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  Her  step  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  light,  elastic  spring.  Looking  at  her, 
Pelham  could  tell,  even  through  the  fading  light, 
that  she  had  changed  since  he  had  seen  her 
last.  The  half  queenly,  half  coquettish  grace 
had  vanished.  The  flashing  brilliance  had  gone 
out  of  her  face.  It  had  gathered  more  dignity 
into  it,  more  sweetness,  and  a  new  sadness,  too. 
Changed  she  was,  but  changed  into  a  softer, 
more  glorious  womanhood  even  than  before. 
The  young  man  felt  his  heart  betray  him  as 
she  approached.  It  was  not  the  passion  for  her 
beauty  that  moved  him  at  the  sight  of  her,  but 
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a  sudden,  strange,  inexplicable  tenderness  that 
made  him  for  the  moment  feel  as  though  he 
could  have  taken  her  to  himself  for  ever,  and 
braved  and  dared  everything  for  her  sake 
alone. 

A  spark  of  true  manhood  was  flickering  in 
him  still.  He  turned  and  crushed  it  out.  He 
had  loved  her  once,  and  he  loved  her  still — 
loved  her  better  than  he  knew.  It  mattered 
not.  He  had  come  there,  not  to  yield  to  his 
feelings,  but  to  rid  himself,  if  he  could,  both  of 
them  and  her. 

It  is  a  harder  task  than  he  had  thought. 
She  pleads  with  him,  and  pleads  convincingly. 
It  is  more  than  misery  to  her  now — it  is  ruin  if 
he  casts  her  off. 

But  self-love  pleads  more  strongly  still. 

"  Madge,  on  my  soul,  I  am  as  sorry  as  you 
can  be.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  fathoms 
deep  in  debt.  Those  fellows  are  pestering  me 
everlastingly  for  money.  It  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  now  to  raise  enough  to  stave  them  off. 
If  my  father  knew  I  dreamed  of  marrying  you, 
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he  would  never  give  me  another  shilling.  He 
has  threatened  it  more  than  once,  and  a  feather's 
weight  would  make  him  do  it.  He  is  bent  on 
my  marrying  my  cousin,  and  nothing  ever 
turns  an  Elphinstone  from  his  will.  Be  reason- 
able now,  and  if  you  want  money,  let  me  know. 
I  will  take  care  that  you  do  not  come  to  want, 
if  I  pinch  for  it  myself.  You  may  trust  me  for 
that." 

Madge  listens  with  breaking  heart  and  dull, 
burning  eyes.  Like  the  crash  of  a  shivered 
universe,  his  wrords  are  sounding  in  her  ears, 
the  sough  of  the  December  wind  mingling  with 
them,  as  it  moans  through  the  naked  boughs  of 
the  beech-tree  that  flings  its  gaunt  arms  aloft. 

Just  so  they  had  stood  five  months  ago,  they 
two  together  and  alone,  with  the  summer 
warmth  around  them,  and  the  quiet  pool  below, 
and  the  blue  heavens  looking  down  upon  them, 
as  he  twined  the  forget-me-nots  in  her  hair, 
and  looked  his  love  into  her  eyes.  Five  months 
ago  !  and  it  is  winter  now,  and  he  is  caring 
only  to  cast  her  silently  away.  Alas  !  not  her 
alone,  but  the  unborn  child  as  well  whom  the 
Great  God  had  given  to  them  both. 
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"  Coward !"  she  hisses  through  her  clenched 
teeth,  and  turns  and  leaves  him  there.  It  is 
not  his  money  that  she  wants,  but  the  keeping 
of  that  solemn  oath,  the  shelter  of  his  name, 
for  herself  and  for  the  child  to  whom  he  owed  a 
father's  care.     Money  ! — what  could  money  do  ? 

"  Stay,  Madge  ! — one  moment,  stay  !  Upon 
my  honour,  Madge !" 

Bat  she  is  gone,  and  he  is  standing  there 
alone,  with  shame  at  his  heart,  and  guilty  fear, 
aud  selfishness  struggling  with  remorse.  He 
thinks  she  will  not  betray  him,  but  he  trembles 
too,  for  who  can  tell  what  a  woman  goaded  by 
despair  may  do  ?  He  has  broken  his  word  to 
her — will  she  keep  hers  with  him  !  Or  has  he 
turned  her  love  to  hate,  and  ruined  himself  as 
well  as  her  ? 

Short-lived  remorse,  that  lasts  no  longer 
than  his  fears.  The  next  day  and  the  next  all 
Marholm  is  astir.  Strange  news  is  spreading 
like  wildfire  through  the  village.  Madge  Brown 
has  disappeared  !  But  where  she  has  gone,  or 
why,  or  whether  she  has  gone  alone,  no  soul 
can   tell.      Some   one   had   seen   her  hurrying 
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over  the  moor  in  the  direction  of  Stretton  sta- 
tion ;  but  a  stranger  has  been  on  duty  this  holi- 
day time,  and  whether  one  of  the  two  young 
women  who  took  tickets  there  the  next  day 
after  Christmas  was  Madge  Brown  or  not,  he 
cannot  tell. 

The  keeper  knows  the  secret,  perhaps  ;  bnt 
he  would  be  a  brave  man  who  should  question 
Giles  about  his  daughter  now.  The  man's  face 
is  savage  with  misery.  Whatever  secret  he 
may  hold,  or  whether  he  knows  anything  at 
all,  except  that  she  has  gone,  will  not  be  bruited 
abroad  by  him. 

There  is  one  who  knows  all,  but  he  will  keep 
silence  too.  Things  have  turned  out  better 
than  he  could  have  hoped.  Madge  will  not 
betray  him.  He  has  her  promise,  and  he  can 
trust  her  to  keep  it,  too,  though  his  own  for 
her  has  been  but  a  broken  reed,  which,  when 
she  leaned  on  it,  has  pierced  her  to  the  quick. 
She  is  gone,  and  has  taken  her  secret  with  her. 
But  what  shame  and  suffering  may  be  in  store 
for  her,  or  what  gulf,  it  may  be,  of  deeper  sin 
awaits  her  than  that  into  which  she  has  been 
plunged  by  him,  or  whether  he  has  any  thought 
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other  than  of  his  own  release  from  guilty  fear, 
there  is  no  sign  to  tell. 

So  the  village  gossip  gathers  and  subsides. 
The  keeper  sits  by  his  solitary  hearth,  for  no 
one  dares  to  go  near  him  now.  And  Pelham 
Elphinstone  is  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  the 
ugly  grave  is  made,  and  the  turf  trodden  over 
it,  and  no  one  knows  what  sleeps  beneath. 

Sleeps  !  ay,  only  sleeps. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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